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PREFACE 



Wi might SBj, ** the very high rtpvfation which lloyU's Chanm 
kttvt daervecUp mamiUrinedy for nearly a century^ hat Ud to numerom 
tdUktu qf his treaUae — all qf which,** &c., giving iiinumerable im- 
perfections, in detail, of all previous editions, and continue, 
** batU team to have escaped the observation </ his numerous edilors,** 
ftc., naming here many extreme necessities for a new edition, 
and adding that ** the publisher congratutates the pubUe on Aotwf 
btxn so/ortunate as to secure the valuable services of," &c., *' by wlum 
renowned skill andlong txpervence he is now enabled to lay be/ore thk 
people the most eomplde** &c. ; but we don't say any thing of the 
kind about our little book — qmte the contrary : there isn'i 
4 LINE OF ** Hotle" IN IT. Hoyle is a fossil, and suited only 
to fossil players. We in these days play finer shots than Hoyle 
ever played. For proof, see *' Mathews," whose Whist text 
we print. And as for Chess — only think of the authority of 
Hoyle ! We look to Staunton, Kling, Horwitz, Yon dor lAza, 
Anderssen, Jaenisch, Harrwitz — any of whom would literally 
have beaten Hoyle with their eyes shut. As to Billiards, w« 
have never had the good fortune to see an original " Hoyle" 
with Billiards in it at all. If Hoyle played Billiards, we can 
guarantee that ** Michael" could have ** discounted" him. 
We also wonder whether Hoyle played Draughts : if so, 
whether he could ever have wt>n a game of Sturges, Ander 
ton, or Martin ! ••• 
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IV PRKFACS. 

We happen to have a copy of the " Eleventh Edition" of « 
book by one *'Edmond Hoyle, Gent. ;" every volume of 
which edition was given to the world only with the author i 
real, genuine autograph, done on the title-page with veritable 
goose- quill, and countersigned in the same manner by his 
publisher, (a course which we would suflrsrest to some modem 
publishers — only to prevent piracy, ycu know!) Hoyle'i 
>bject being, as he states, ** to detect and prosecute whoever 
hall presume to print o*r vend a private edition ;" and he 
urther informs us that he ** has already arrested nine per 
sons," (got them in the nine holes) *' for pirating and selling 
pirated editions." Now, being aware of the sentiments ol 
HcyU on piracy ^ we call upon his Shade to compare our book 
with his own genuine — according to himself—** according to 
fioyle" — and by his own hand subscribed ; and if he finds a 
line of his in it, and will ** communicate," we agree to come 
down handsomely, for damages, to the legal representatives 
of his assignee at once. 

The German game of ''' ®C(fi5 Ullb ©ei^^l^," or Sixty 
lix, has never before, .that we are aware of, been dressed Id 
an English garb. We do not hesitate to pronounce it the best 
game of cards for two players that we ever practised. 

On concluding his labors, the Editor dismisses this littlt 
volume, with the hope that it may prove conducive to th« 
pleasures of many a fireside, and be received bjp the public 
fai a manner somewhat comme isurate with the car^ taken ii 
ts oompilation. 

T r 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OP PLATDrG GABD& 

BT J. S. I.O0KBi 

* 

Thb use of playing-cards is oniyersaL In every 
nation and country, in all ranks of society, from 
the humblest cot of the unlettered peasant to the 
gilded palaces of kings and princes, playing-cards 
are a welcome amusement. They form a part of 
the equipage for journeying, and are a pleas^int 
eompagnon de voyage for the rail-car or steam- 
boat. It has been generally believed that they 
were invented by Gringonneur, a French painter, 
for the amusement of his imbecile king, Charles 
VL, who died near the close of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Hence, France, as a nation, has always 
claimed the honor of the invention ; but she should 
only be accredited with aiding in its development 
and practice, having popularized it by infiising 
into it that grace and Spirit which is characteristic 
of the French people. The truth is, cards are an 
importation from the East, and their origin is to 
be sought in remote antiquity. The Gypsies, that 
inexplicable, vagabond race, over whose origin 
hangs so much obscurity, were the first to intro- 
duce cards into Europe, about the close of the thir- 
teenth century, and they were in use in southern 
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1 A BRIEF HI8TORT OF I-LATINQ CARDS. 

countries — Spain and Italy — long before the 
French had any thing to do with them. The Gyp- 
sies have no records or traditions to help us ; and 
no one is yet able to point with any certainty to 
the cradle of their race. The most satisfactory 
dipianation is, that they were originally from a 
low caste of the Hindus. At the present day, the 
lower classes of Beloochistan have a great resem- 
blance, in manners, habits, and physique, to the 
Gypsies. They were swept by the great wave of 
Mohammedan invasion into Persia and Arabia, 
thence into Egypt, whence they found their way 
into Europe. With them came cards, very different 
however, in appearance and purpose from those of 
the present day. They bore emblematical figures, 
mysteriously grouped, in accordance with the lore 
ot the East, and were employed for the fancied 
interpretation of the will and purpose of the un- 
known. To us, cards serve as a mere pastime, but 
to their Asiatic inventors they had a far different 
meaning. To them they were a means of instruc- 
tion and consolation. The time was, in the history 
of the East, when no action was performed which 
had not in it some religious import, and every thing 
liad its mystic side. Their games were a series of 
questions addressed to Fate. They looked upon 
the combinations accidentally formed as oracular 
responses, and bowed with reverential awe to their 
oracles. Unfortunately, no specimens of the 
original cards have come down to us. We can 
only form our ideas of them from certain emblem« 
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A BRIEF HI8TORT OF PLATIMCI OAU>t. i 

Atical cards of similar character now in use, thongb 
confined to a few localities. These cards are 
called tarots. The derivation of this word is ex- 
eeedingly obscure^ but probably it is a corruption 
of tarocchiy by which name the ancient emblemati- 
eal cards were commonly called. These, are still 
extant in some parts of Switzerland said Germany, 
and are the only representations of the original 
cards which the Gypsies brought with them into 
Europe. 

Every nation has had its playing-cards. China 
had them as early as A.D. 1120, having obtained 
them from India. Italy, Spain, and Germany 
used them before they reached France. The Ital- 
ians were the inventors of almost all card-games of 
chance, the Spaniards those of a more dignified cha^ 
acter. Nearly all the names applied to games of 
cards are of French or Spanish derivation. Spain's 
national game, Ombre, " the game of man,'' is a 
modification of the earlier game of Primero, which, 
of all modem games, most resembles the ancient 
rnrot. It is reasonable to believe, therefore, that 
the Spaniards were the first European card-players, 
and that cards were in general use among them 
during the fourteenth century. They were intro- 
duced into France during the reign of Charles V., 
and became popular in the court of Charles VI. 
Gnngonneur, to amuse this weak-minded King, 
made for him playing cards, as will be seen by the 
£»llowing translation of an account from the king's 
treasurer, which is now in existence: *'Faid 
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i A BRIE7 HIS10RT OF PLAYINO OARM. 

Jacquemen Oringonneur, painter, for three pcushi 
of cards, in gold and colors, of divers devices, te 
present to the said lord the king, for his amuse* 
ment, sixty sols parisisJ* From this it has been 
supposed that these cards were invented by Grin- 
gonneur; but, on the contrary, they were a well- 
known article, and by no means especially con- 
trived with a view of amusing poor Charles "VT. 

The earlier cards were made of plates of wood 
or ivory, and the devices were all drawn and 
painted by hand. Hence they were rude or elegant, 
according to the taste or affluence of the user. It 
was not till the invention of printing from wood 
engravings that they became abundant. The fif- 
teenth century marks the epoch of genuine engrav- 
ing on wood and copper, which discovery heralded 
that of printing. In 1455 appeared the first Bible 
printed from wooden types. Previous to this, how- 
ever, prints from wood had been made ; and among 
these earliest impressions were cards. Co-existent, 
then, with the publication of the Bible was the 
issue of playing-cards. 

It would be interesting to trace the history of 
the designs so common upon our cards. They have 
gone through various combinations and modifica- 
tions, and the present bear but little resemblance 
to their prototjrpes. There are, in the museum 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, some packs of circu- 
lar Hindustani cards, one of them alleged to be a 
thousand years old. On these are designs similar 
to those now in use, — in fact the present cardi 
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A BRIEF HISTORT OF PLATINQ CARDS. 

are bat a modification of them. It miy be sup- 
posed that the four suits or colors on our cards were 
originally intended to represent four grades or 
classes of society, and are of French or Spanish 
derivation. Hearts (ccBurs) represent the ecclesi- 
astics, the clergy ; hence, the Spanish cards have 
chalices, copiasy instead of hearts. The nobility, 
the prime military order of the kingdom, is 
indicated by the ends or points of lances or 
pikes. The Spaniards have espadas, swords, 
instead of pikes, hence the name spades. Treflsy 
the trefoil-leaf, or clover, alludes to husbandmen 
and peasants, and the term clvhs is probably bor- 
rowed from the Spaniards, who have hastos (staves 
or clubs) instead of the trefoil. Thus the Spanish 
signification has been given to the French figure. 
By diamonds are designated merchants or trades- 
men, the French carreaux signifying squares, dia- 
monds, tiles, or similar shapes. The Spanish have 
DineroSf money or wealth. Hence, the terms have 
been so corrupted as to signify the wealth of mer- 
chants or tradesmen. On the ancient French 
cards the four kings were named David, Alexan- 
der, Caesar, and Charles, representing the govern- 
ment of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and French 
four celebrated monarchies of the world. The 
queens were Argenie, Esther, Judith, and Pallas, 
and were said to be typical of birth, piety, forti- 
tude, and wisdom. By the knaves or Jacks are 
intended the squires or servants of the knights, 
the word knave having originally meant ser- 
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Tant. Other explanations are given, but those 
teem most plausible. The popularity g^ned 
by playing-cards after the discovery of eugULV" 
ing and printing, by which they were made 
common, was wonderful and rapid. From the 
king's court to the wandering Gypsy's tent, they 
were in constant use, giving amusement to lovers 
of gaming, telling futurity to the superstitious, and 
playing important parts in the changing of for- 
tunes. Gambling became common. Many risked 
their fortunes on the fate of a single card. The 
abuse of them in relation to games, led those who 
were the moral guides of the people to legislate 
against the practice of gaming, which was con- 
sidered prejudicial to the moral principles of indi- 
viduals, and the general well-being of society. As 
early as 1332, Alphonso XI., king of Castile, 
founded an order called the Band, and by its stat- 
utes none of the knights were allowed to play 
cards or dice. They were also forbidden, in 1338, 
by John I. of Castile. France, by an edict in 
1397, forbade their use by working people on work- 
ing days. Germany also, in 1397, prohibited the 
inordinate use of cards, but granted indulgences 
for play on stated occasions. England had become 
so disturbed by their injudicious use that importa- 
tion was prohibited in 1463, previous to which 
time all printed cards were made in France and 
Germany. Year after year legislation has at- 
tempted to regulate their manufacture and use, 
and still they have increased in popular favor. In 
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A BRIEF mSTORT OF PLAYINQ 0AR]>8. 7 

America^ they found a fruitful soil. They were 
the companions of Columhus and De Soto, and be- 
guiled the weary wanderings of the early explorers. 
Puritan antagonism tried hard to drive them from 
American soil ; American legislation has failed to 
suppress them ; and, be their influence good or evil, 
they have increased continually with the growth 
and prosperity of the country. There hangs 
around them a charm, a mystery, an inexplicable 
fascination, — merely pieces of colored pasteboard ; 
and yet, by their curious combinations, they hold 
the human mind spell-bound. The perverted use 
of them has beeA ruin and wretchedness; the 
legitimate, a pleasaat pastime. 
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HOYLF/S GAMES. 



. Ohiervations on the Game. — It is a fact ot general IKV 
toriety, that, notwithstanding the numerous theories pub- 
lished, and the ahnost universal practice of a science, 
where profit and amusement may be combined, a capiM 
Whist-player is scarcely ever, and even what may be 
termed a good one but rarely, met with. 

There is, indeed, in almost every provincial town, some 
squire, lawyer, or parsoi., who, you are told, plays an 
excellent game of Whist; but a judge always finds him 
ignorant of what may be termed the alphabet ; and, a' 
best, possessed of a good memory, and capable, perhaps 
of playing his own cards tolerably. The reason of this 
will appear obvious to those who reflect, that, in all other 
arts and sciences, no man commences but by makuig him- 
self Hi^t^r of the Jirat rudiments ; but the Whist-player 
in general, sits down to lose, perhaps, considerable sums of 
money, without any further preparation than the having 
got a tew general maxims by rote, which, from want of 
comprehending, he applies universally, and is consequently 
much oftener wrong than right in their application. 

When the beginner reads, that, with two or moro of a 
sequence to his partner^s lead (as king and queen), he 
should put on the lowest, he d/>es so, or not, generally, 
without thinking it material ; but after he is made to com- 
prehend that his queen^s passing demonstrates to his partner 
Umt the king cannot be in his left-hand adversary's hand, 
or the knave in iiis, and the consequent advantages to him 
in playing his suit (whereas if he puts on the king, it 
leaves him in ignorance as 1 1 the gueen and knave) he wiB 
never after err in those ctises, and will also know how ♦«' 
>ro% by similar correctness in his future partner** 
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To lieginners I wish to inculcate the absomte necesa^t} 
that they should proceed gradually ; and, before they sit 
down to play at all, make themselves masters of the 
different leads, modes o/ playing sequences, and some few 
01 the most simple rules. When they feel within them- 
selves that they have acquired some insight into the theory, 
let them begin to reduce it to practice in the best set o\ 
players they can meet with. Beginning to play with bun- 
glers will not only prevent present improvement, but, aa 
experit>»ice shows, when once they have acquired erroneous 
ideas, they will find it next to impossible to eradicate them 
m future. 

By these means they will gradually acquire a knowledge 
of the more intricate combinations of the game, and com- 
preiiend when and why the general maxims are to be 
adhered to or violated ; without which, I cannot too often 
re|>eat, they more frequently puzzle than inform the player 

Though in many instances I have deviated from the 
X)mmon maxims, yet I am not vain enough to think 1 
shall add much to the knowle<lge of the experienced Whist- 

f)layer; but I am convinced that an attentive study of thia 
Ittle treatise, in the mode described^ will enable the be- 
giimer to sit down without disadvantage, in a very short 
time, with most sets he meets with. It is needless to tell 
those who play for considerable stakes, that it is their in- 
terest to ac(|uire a knowledge of the game, at least suffi- 
cient to defend their money; but it is, in my opinion, 
equally necessary to the players for amusement, as they 
call it ; which, for the most part, cimsists, to a bungler, 
in being scolded and found fault with from the moment he 
sitfi down to the breaking up of the party. 

The following definition of the game of Whist is recom- 
mended to the attentive perusal of the reader, previous to 
his studying the maxims: as nothing will facilitate his com* 
pre*'^n8i<m of them so much as a clear idea of the ultimate 
end to which they all tend. 

Whist is a game of calculation, observation, and position 
or tenace. 

Calculation teaches you to plan your game, and lead 
originally to advantage: before a card is played, you sui>- 
pose the dealer to have an honor and three other trumps : 
the others each an honor and two others. The lejist rcfleC' 
*ion will show, that, as it in two to one that your partuei 
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has not a named card, to lead on the supposition lie has it 
is to play against calculation. Whereas, the odds being in 
favor of his having one of two named cards, you are j:i.-» 
tified in playing accordingly. Calculation is also of use oi 
ether occasions, which the maxims will elucidate ; bi t 
after a few leads have taken place, it is nearly superset leil 
by observation. Where the sets are really good players, 
before half the cards are played out, they are as well ac- 
quainted with the material ones remaining in each other't 
Lands as if they had seen them. Where two regular 
players are matched against two irregular ones, it vt 
nearly the same advantage as if they were permitted to 
see each other's cards, while the latter were denied th« 
same privilege. 

It is an axiom, that the nearer your play approaches U 
what is called the dumb man the better. 

These may be called the foundation of the ganie, and an 
so merely mechanical, that any one possessed of a tolerable 
memory may attain them. 

After which comes the more difficult science of po8itioi\ 
or the art of using the two former to advantage ; without 
which, it is self-evident, they are of no use. Attentive 
study and practice will, in some degree, insure success; 
but genius must be added before the wliole finesse of the 
game can be acquired. 

Teohnioal Terms. Bumper. — Winning two games be- 
fore your adversaries uave scored one. 

Gutting^In. — Selecting partners and deciding who shall 
deal, at the commencement of the game. 

Cutting-Out. — Deciding, by the highest cards cut, who 
ihall remain out, when more than four desire to play. 

6'a^/.~ When at eight, and having two honors in hia 
hand, one partner inquires of the other, ** Can you one ?" 
or '* Have you an honor?'' 

The Deal, — Tlie distribution of the cards from left to 
fight, one by one. 

Mht'deal. — An incorrect distribution of the cards. 

Double. — Scoring ten before your adversaries score fivii, 
In the long game ; or five before they score three in tlm 
Bhort game. 

Eldeat Hand. — The player at the dealer's left. 

Finetae. — Retaining your best card, and jilaying one of 
€08 value, thereby taking the risk of losing tije trick. 
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forcing. — Playing a card tJiat must draw a trump. 

Faced Card. — Is a card with its face placed the wroii| 
way relatively with the rest of the pack. 

Hand. — The thirteen cards dealt to each player. 

Honors. — Ace, king, queen, and knave of trumps. 

King Card. — The highest card not played of any snit. 

The Lead. — The commencement of the play by the pep- 
ton on the dealer's left, or the card played by the winnei 
of a trick immediately after having won it. 

Love Game. — A game in which one side does not sct^re 
a point. 

Loose Cards. — Those of any suit, except trumps, which, 
from the strength of the other hands, are useless. 

Points. — The score made by tricks or honors. 

Quart. — Sequence of any four cards. 

Quart-Major. — Sequence of ace, king, queen, and knave. 

\g:*f!nt, — Sequence of five cards. 

Quint-Major. — Sequence of ace, king, queen, knave, and 
ten. 

Renounce. — Not holding a card of the suit led. 

RecoTce. — Playing a different card from the suit led, 
though it is in the player's power to follow suit. 

Rubber — Two games won consecutively, or two out of 
three games, constitute the rubber. 

Ruffing. — Playing a trump to any other suit. 

Sequences. ^QeiXiis that follow each other in regulai 
order of value. 

See-Saw. — Partners each trumping a suit, and playing U 
each other for that purpose. 

A Slam. — One side winning all the tricks. 

A Single. — At Long Whist, scoring the game after your 
adversaries have scored five; at Short Whist, after he hai 
ioored four. 

Shuffling. — Is thoroughly mixing the cards, in and in, 
with each other. 

Tenuce. — When the last to play holds the best and third 
best of a suit. 

Treble. — At Short Whist, is scoring five before yoai 
adversaries score one. 

Tricks. — The four cards played, or one round, is a trick 

Trump Card. — The card turned up by the dealer. 

Trumps. — Cards of the same suit as the one turned q| 
by the dealer. 
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Under Play. ^ -The leader playing a low card, though 
• he holds the highest uapkyeil of a suit. 

Score. — The accuunt of the game ; usually kept by coins 
or counters, as follows, on the principle that the unit 
placed above counts for three, and below for five . 

128456789 
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Directions and Maxims for Beginners. — 1. Study al* 
written maxims with the cards placed before you, in the 
fiituations mentioned. Abstract directions puzzle much 
oft^ner than they assist the beginner. 

2. Keep in your mind that general maxims presuppose 
the game and hand at their commencement; and that ma- 
terial changes in them frequently require that a different 
mode of play should be adopted. 

8. Do not attempt to practise till you have acquired a 
competent knowledge of the theory ; and avoid as much 
as possible, at first, sitting down with bad players. It ia 
more difficult to eradicate erroneous, than to acquire just 
ideas. 

4. Never lead a card without a reason, though a wrong 
one ; it is better than accustoming yourself to play at ran- 
dom. 

6. Do not at first puzzle yourself with many calcula- 
tions. Those you will find hereafter mentioned are sufii- 
cient even for a proficient. 

6. Do not accustom yourself to judge by consequences. 
Bad play sometimes succeeds when good would not. When 
you see an acknowledged judge of the game play in a man- 
ner you do not comprehend, get him to explain his reasons, 
and, while fresh in your memory, place the same cards be- 
fore you ; when once you can comprehend the case, you 
will be able to adapt it to similar situations. 

7. Before you play a card, sort your hand carefully, look 
*t the trumi>-card, and consider the score of the game, the 
strength of your own hand, and form your plan on the 
probable situation of the cards ; subject, however, to be 
changed should any thing fall to indicate a diffe-ent one; 
after which, neve** look at your hand till you are to play: 

2 
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without attending to the board, no maxnns or practice can 
even make a tolerable Whist-player. 

8. Observe, silently and attentively, the different sys- 
tems of those with whom you coimnonly play ; few but 
have their favorite one, the knowledge of which will giv« 
you a constant advantage; o.ie leads by preference from 

n aee^ another never but through necessity, fi'his will 
lien direct you in putting on the king second.] The 
layers of the old school never lead from a single card 
without six trumps; many do so from toeaknesa ; som« 
have a trick of throwing down high cards to the adver- 
*»ary'8 lead, and then, by way of deception, affect to con- 
rider, although they have no alternative. Observatinn 
will enable you to counteract this, and turn it to your owp 
nrofit. 

9. The beet leads are from sequences of three cards or 
more. If you have none, lead from your most numerous 
'wit ; if strong in trumps, lead rather from one headed by 
A king than a queen; but with three or four small trumps, 
J should prefer lea<ling from a single card to a long weak 
suit. [This is contrary to the usual practice, esj>ecially ol 
the players of the old achoolJ] 

10. The more plainly you demonstrate your hand to 
your partner the better. Be particularly cautious not to 
deceive him in his or your own leads, or when he is likely 
to have the lead ; a concealed game may now and then 
succeed in the suits of your adversaries; but this should 
not be attempted before you have made a considerable 
proficiency, an<l then but seldom, as its frequency would 
destroy the effect. 

11. At the commencement of a game, if you have a good 
hand, or if your adversaries are considerably advanced in 
the score, play a bold game ; if otherwise, a more CAUtioui 
>ne. 

12. Be as careful of what you throw away as what yoo 
iead; it is often of bad consequence to put down a tray 
with a deuce in your hand. Supjmse your partner leads 
t!fie four, your right-han<l adversary the five, and you put 
down the tray, it ought to be to a certainty that you rufl 

next time ; but if he find the deuce in your hand, and 
you frequently deceive him by throwing down superior 
oaids, it will destroy his confidence, and prevent his play- 
ing his game on similar occasions. I would wish to incuJ 
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iate tliese minor qnalifications of Whist -[ laying to ^ho begin* 
ner. because they are attainable V)y eiFerybody ; and when 
once the great advanUige uf this kind of correctness is seen, 
tlie worst player would practise it as constantly as the 
best, — attention being all that is necessary. 

13. Do not lead trumps merely because an honor ia 
turned up on your left or be deterred from it, if on your 
right hand. Either is proper, if the circumstances ot yonr 
hs^d require trumps to be led ; b'^t neither^ otherwise. 

14. Finesses are generally right in trumps^ or (if st^oii^ 
in them) in otiier suits; otherwise they are not to bi 
risked but with caution. 

15. Never ruli' an uncertain card, if strong^ or omit 
doing so if weak in trumps ; this is one of the few univer- 
sal maxims, and cannot be too closely adhered to, even did 
you know the best of tlie suit was in your partner's hand ; 
it has the double advantage of making a useless trump and 
letting your partner into the state of your hand, who will 
play accordingly. 

16. Keep the command of your adversary's suit as long 
as you can with satety ; but never that of your partner. 

17. Do not rutta thirteentli card second lead, if strong^ 
but always if weak^ in trumps. 

18. Always force the strong^ seldom the weak^ never thb 
two ; otherwise you play yoi r adversaries' game, and give 
the one an opportunity to make his small trumps, while 
the other throws away his losing cards. It is a verj- gen- 
eral as well as fatal error; but the extent of it is seldom 
comprehended by unskilful players, who, seeing the good 
effect of judicious forces, practise them injudiciously, to 
their almost constant dLsadvantage. The following effect 
of a tbrce is too obvious not to be instantly comprehended. 
J have only to tell the student, that the sanie principle 
operates through the tifty-two cards, however varioia 
their combinations ; and that a steady consideration of it 
is one of the first necessary steps towards an insight into 
tlie game. 

A has a seizi^me-major in trumps, a quart*major in the 
second, and a tierce-major in a third tuit. B, his adver- 
sary, has six small trumps, and the entire commarfd of the 
tburth suit; in this case it is obvious that one force on A 
gains the odd trick for B, who without it lo^es a slam. 
Though so great an effect may seldom be produced, still 
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(here is scarcely a rubber where the truth of th^ loaxim li 
not experimentally proveil. . 

19. When, with a very strong suit, you lead trumps in 
hope your partner may command tliem, show your suit 
first. If you have a strength in trumps in y<n^r hand| 
play them originally. 

20. With the ace and three other trumps, it is seldom 
right to win the first and second load in that suit, if mad* 
by your adversaries, unless your partner ruffs some other 

21. With a strong hand in trumps, particularly if you 
have a long suit, avoid ruffing your right-hand adversary 
as much as possible. As this is a maxim less understood^ 
less practised^ and more indispensably necessary^ than al- 
most any other, I will endeavor to explain it to beginners, 
as clearly as I am capable of doing. Cards being nearly 
equal, the point to which all the manoeuvres of good Whist- 
playere tend is to establish a long suit, and to preserve the 
last trump, to bring it into play, and to frusirtxte the same 
play of their adversaries. With an honor (or even a ten) 
with three other trumps, by well managing them, you 
have a right to expect success. In this case do not over- 
trump your right-hand adversary early in the hand ; but 
throw away a losing card, by which, there remaining but 
twelve trumps, your own hand is strengthened, and your 
partner has the tenace in whatever suit is led : whereas 
had you over-ruffed, you would have given up the whol« 
game to secure one trick. But there are reasons for break- 
ing this rule: 1st, if your left-hand adversary has shown a 
decided great hand in trumps (in which case make your 
tricks while you can) ; or 2d, if your partner decidedly 
means to force you ; — to understand if this be the case, you 
are to observe if your partner plays the winning or kising 
card of the suit you have refused. If the former, it is by 
no means clear he means to force you, and you play your 
own game. If the latter^ you are to suppose him stron^g in 
trumps^ and depend on this to protect your long suit ; a 
dae reflection on this will convince you of the value of 
that maxim which enjoins you never to play a strong game 
with a weak hand, or vice versa. A few deviations from 
this effectually destroy that confidence necessary between 
partners, and introduces a confusion and consei^uencea 
that cannot be too carefully avoided or too strennonsly 
deprei;ate(l. 
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22. If the circiimstjvnces of your hand require two car- 
tain leads in trumps, play off your ace^ let your other 
trumps lie what they may. 

28. It is a general maxim not to force your partner, na* 
jesd stroiig in trumps yourself. There are, however, manj 
•zcepti Jns to this rule ; as, 

1st. If your partner has led from a single card. 

2d. If it saves or wins a particular point. 

8d. If great strength in trumps is declared against yon. 

4th. If you have a probability of a saw. 

ftth. If your partner has been forced, and did not trumf 
out. 

6th. It is often right in playing for an odd ti'ick. 

24. It is difficult to judge when to lead trumps. The 
following situations will assist the beginner to reason^ and 
in general direct him properly : 

1st. With iix trumps, on supposition your partner has a 
strong suit. 

2d. If strong in other suits, though weak in trumps 
yourself. 

8d. If your adversaries are playing from weak suits. 

4th. If your adversaries are at the point of eight, and 
you have no honor, or probability of making a trump bj 
a ruff. 

26. It is easy soon to discover the different strengths cC 
^ood playens, but more difficult with bad ones. Wher 
your adversary refuses to trump, and throws away a small 
<jard, you conclude his hand coiisistM of a strong suit in 
trumps^ with one strong and another weaker suit. If he 
throws an honor, yon know he has two suits only, one of 
which is trumps. In tlie latter case win tricks when you 
can. Avoid lejiding trumps, or to his suit; force Aim, and 
give your partner an opi)ortunity to trump if possible. 
This maxim c;mnot be too maturely considered, as this is a 
fiault which is constantly committed by bad players, and is 
amongst those most fatal in their consequences. T1m« 
moment an adversary refuses to ruff, though a wmning 
card, they^ in violation of common sense, trump out, and 
not unfrequently give away five or six trioks, which a 
judicious torce would have prevented. 

26. If yon are strong in trumps, and have *ihe ace, king, 
and two nw»re of your right-hand adversary's lead, ther6 
are two w» /b to play ; either to pass it the first time, or 
2* 
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else tu put on the aco, and play the suit on tc force Toiir 
partner. If weak in trumps, put on the ace, but do' not 
continue the suit. 

27. If you win your partner's lead with the qaeen, un- 
less in trumps, do not return it; it is evident the ace or 
king lies behind him, and you give the tenace to the ad- 
versary. 

28. To lead from only three cards, unless in sequence, it 
bad play, and only proper when you have reason tx) think 
It is your- partner's suit; m which case play off the highesti 
thoMgh the king or queen. 

iV^. B. This in contrary to the general practice, hut un' 
doubtedly right, 

29. The tirst object should be to save the game, if it 
appears in probable danger ; the next to win it, if you have 
a reasonable hope of success, by any mode of play, though 
hazardous. If neither of tl>ese is the question, you should 
play to the points or score of the game. In other words, 
you should not give up the certainty of the odd tricky or 
scoring Jive or eighty for the equal chance of two^ six,, or 
nine ; whereas yt>u should risk an equal finesse that wiU 
prevent your adversaries from tliese scores by its success. 

30. It is generally right to return your ])artner's lead in 
trumps unless lie leads an equivocal card, such as a nine o! 
ten. These are called equivocal^ because they are Iml with 
'iropriety both from strong and weak suits. With a quart 
or a king, or nine, ten, knave, and king of a suit, you lead 
'dne^ as you do when it is the best ot two or three of a 
fuit. 

81. With only four trumps, do not lead one, unless youi 
strong suit is established, except that, vith a tierce-major 
and another trump, and a seijuence to the king of three 
wore, it is good play to lead trumps twice, and then the 
knave of your suit, and ccmtinue till the ace is out. 

82. If you remain with the best trumf), and one of youi 
adversaries has three or more, do not play out, as it may 
itop the suit of your other adversary, if they hoth have 
trumps and your partner none^ it is »*ight to take out two 
for one. 

88. If sti'ong in trumps, with th commanding card of 
the adversaries' suit, and small ones, force your j)artner 
If h3 has none of that suit, with the small ones, and keejr 
the (M>inuii)ndiug card till the last. 
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84. If y(»nr partner lea'^s tlie ace and qneen of a soit, ol 
n^liich you have Uie king and two otliers, win his quoer 
tliat you may not stop his suit. 

85. If your right-hand adversary wins, and returns hit 
partner^ lead, should yon have the best and a small oue^ 
piay the latter. If your partner has the third he.st h« wiU 
probably make it. If your adversary is a bad playei, ) 
would not advise this, as they necer tinesse when they 
ought to do it. [If weak in trumps, you should not ven- 
ture this in other suits.] 

36. If your right-hand adversary calls, and your ^ar^/iw 
ieads through him^ with ace or hing^ the nine^ and a small 
one, you should finesse the nine. 

87. If your partner calls before his turn, he means you 
should play a trump. Take every opportunity to show 
your partner that you can command the trumps. In this 
case he will keep his own strong suit entire ; whereas, if 
the strength of trumps is with the adversaries, his phy 
would be to keep guard on their suits, and tlirow aw^y 
from his own. 

88. With n'^e, knflve, and another trump, it Is right to 
finesse the knave to your partner's lead • and if strong iu 
them yon should do the same in any suit. If he leads the 
ten of any suit, you pass it invariably with the ace and 
knave : unless one trick ^aves or wins any particular point. 

89. It is better to lead from ace nine than ace ten, as 
you are more likely to have a tenace in the latter suit, if 
fcd by your adversary. 

40. If your partner, to your winning card, throws away 
the hest card of any suit, it shows he wishes you to know 
be commands it ; if the second best, it is to tell you he has 
ao more of that suit. 

41. If very strong in trumps, it is always right to inform 
your partner of it as soon as i>ossible. If fourth player you 
are to win with a small trump, and if you have a sequence 
of three or more, win it with the highest, and play the 
X>we8t afterwards. 

42. If strong in trumps, do not ruff the second best of 
rviiy suit your partner leads, but throw away a losing card, 
unless you have an established saw. 

48. If ten cards are played out, and there remains one 
entire suit, and your partner leads, if you have a kirg, ten 
ftnd another, and six tricks, you have a certainty to makf 
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the odd one, if you play right^ let tlie cards lie how thcj 
will; should your right-hand adversary put on an honor, 
you must win it, if not, put on the ten ; with Jim triclra^ 
put on the king. 

44. Many good players, in playing tierce-majors, begic 
with the icing and queen. This is often productive ol 
mischief; as, wlieu played at otlier times from king and 
queen only, the ace is kept up, and while each thinks hit 
partner has it and has played accordingly, it unexpectedly 
appears from the adversary, and disappoints their whok 
plan. 

45. If the fourth player wins his adversary's lead, it is 
better to return it than open a new suit, unless strong 
enough in it to support his partner. 

46. With ace, knave, and another, do not win the king 
led by your left-hand adversary. You either force him tc 
exchange his lead, or give you tenace in his own suit 

47. With ace, queen, &c., of a suit, of which your right- 
hand adversary leads the knave, put on the ace invariably. 
No good player, with king, knave, and ten, will begin with 
the knave ; of course it is finessing against yourself to put 
on the queen, and as the king is certainly behind yr»n, 
you gi'^o away at least the lead, without any possible ad- 
vantage. 

48. With only three of a suit, put an honor on ap 
honor ; with four or more, you should not do it, except 
the ace should not be put on the knave. 

49. With king, and one move^ good players son»etime8 
put it on a second, sometimes not ; if turned up it should 
invariably be put on, and generally in trumps. But queen 
or knave should never be played, unless a superior honor 
is turned up on the right. 

60. In jdaying for an r^d trick, you play a closer game 
than, at other scores. You lead from single cards and 
force your partner, when at another time you would not 
be justified. It is seldom in this case proper to lead 
trumps ; and few finesses are justifiable. It is a nice part 
of the game, and experience, with attention, will alon«» 
teach it with effect. 

61, If the trumps remain divided between you and your 
partner, and you have no winning card yourself, it is good 
play to lead a small trump, to put in his hand to play ofl 
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uiy that be may bave, to give yon fm opportunity to 
tlirow away your losing cards. 

A remains with two or more trumps, and two losing 
cards, his partner with a better trump, and two winning 
cards. It is evident, if he plays oflf a losing card, he will 
lake merely his own trumps, but if he plays an inferior 
trump, and puts it into his partner's lead, he will play off 
his winning cards, and give A an opportunity to throw 
away his losing ones. 

if, B. This continually occurs, and it is necessary to bi 
comprehended. 

52. When your partner leads, win with the lowest of w 
sequence, to demonstrate your strength in hu suit ; bet » 
is often right to win your adversary'' 8 lead with the bighesi 
to keep him in ignorance. 

53. When your partner plays a thirteenth card an6 
most of the trumi)s are unplayed, he generally means yoa 
should put a high trump to strengthen his own hand. 

54. When you have but a moderate band yourself sac 
rifice it to your partner ; he, if he be a good player, will 
act in the same manner. 

55. With three return the higliest^ with^wr the latoestj 
of your partner's lead. This answers two purposes, by 
giving your partner an opportunity to finesse, and showing 
him you have but three at most in his suit. 

56. With the ace, queen, and others of your right-hand 
adversary's lead, put on a small one, except he leads a 
knave, in which case put on the ace. 

57. When at eight, with two honors, look at your ad- 
versaries' score, and consider if there is a probability they 
should save their lurch, or win the game, notwithstanding 
your partner holds a third honor ; if not, you should not 
call, as it gives a decided advantage against you in playing 
for tricks. 

58. Finessing in general is only meant aga.jst one card. 
There are, however, situations when much deei>er are re- 
quired ; but theory alone can never enable the beginner to 
discover these. Supposing it necessary you should make 
two out of the last three cards in a suit not yet played, 
your partner leads the nine, you have ace, ten, and a small 
one. Query — What are you to do? Answer. Pass it, 
t'^-ough the finesse is against three ; for if your partnei 
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ku an hou jr in the snit, you make two tricks. If not, It 
is iin[)08sible by any mode of play whatever. 

69. With king, queen, &c., of your right-hhnd advei> 
sary's lead, put on one of them ; with queen, knave, and 
another, the knave; with two or more small ones, th« 
lowest. 

()0. The more critically you recollect the cards the bet- 
ter ; at least you should remember the trumps and tht 
commanding card of each suit. It is possible to assist the 
memory by the mode of placing the cards remaining in 
your hands; viz., place the trumps in the back part of 
your hand, your partner's lead the next, your adversary's 
next, and your own on the outside. It is also right to put 
thirteenth cards in some known situation. 

61. It is highly necessary to be correct in leads. When 
a good player plays an eight and then a seven, I know he 
\eads from a weak suit ; the contrary, when he plays the 
seven first ; the same even with a tray or a deuce. This 
is what bad players always err in, as they never can see 
tlie dilfereuce. 

62. If left with the last trumps, and some winning 
cards, with one losing one, play tiiis first, as your adver- 
sary on the left may finesse, and the second best in your 
partner's hand make the trick ; which could not be, kept 
till the last. 

68. Should your partner refuse to trump a certain win- 
ning card, try to get the lead as soon as you can, and play 
out trumps immediately. 

64. Good players never lead a nine or ten, but for one 
of these reasons : 

1st. From a sequence up to the king, 

2d. From nine, ten, knave, and king. 

8d. When the best of a weak suit not exceeding three 
in number. 

If you have either hna/ce or king in your own hand, you 
»re certain it is for the latter reason, and that the whok 
slHingth of the suit is with your adversary, and play your 
game accordingly. 

66. If your partner leads the nine or ten^ and you have 
an honor, witii only one more, put it on ; if with two or 
more, do not; with the ace and small ones, win it inva- 
riably; for it is better that A« should finesse in bis cwn 
«uit, than you. 
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6ft. Unless you have u strong suit yourself, or reason to 
suppose your partner has one, do not trump out unless yea 
have six trumps. 

67. There are situations where even good players differ 
If a queen is laid on your right hand, and jou have ace oi 
king and two small ones, you should certainly win it; but 
having king or ace, ten, and a small one, / invariably pasft 
it, and for the following reasons : by passing it, if youi 
partner has the ace or king, you clearly lie tenace, and 
tlie leader cannot possibly make a trick in the suit, which 
he must have done, had you even the first trick, as he 
would lay tenace over your partner ; if your partner has 
the hna/oe^ you lose a trick ; but the odds are greatly against 
this. 

68. It is seldom right to lead from a suit in which you 
have a tenace. With ace, queen, &c., of one suit, king, 
knave, &c., of a second, and the third a weak one, the best 
play is to lead from the latter. 

69. When it is evident the winning cards are betwixt 
you and your adversaries, play an obscure game; but aa 
clear a one as possible, if your partner has a good hand. 

70. It is equally advantageous to lead up to qa through 
an acs; not so nmch so to a king ; and disadvantageous to 
the queen turned up. 

71. Avoid at first playing with those who instruct, or 
rather find fault, while the hand is playing. They are gen- 
erally unqualified by ignorance, and judge from consequen- 
ces ; but if not, advice while playing does more harm than 
good, by confusing a beginner. 

72. It is seldt)m right to refuse to ruff when your part 
ner, if & good player^ visibly intends you should do it. If 
a had one^ your own hand should direct you. 

73. If you have ace, king, and two more trumps, and 
your partner leads them originally, insure three rounds in 
trumps ; but if he leads (in cont^eqnence of your showing 
fzwr strength) a nine, or any equivocal card, in that case 
pass it tlie first time, by which you have the lead aftei* 
tbrt« rounds of trumps, — a most material advantage. 

74. There is often judgment required in taking the pen- 
alties of a revoke. Before the score is advanced, if t'j« 
party revoking has won nine tiicks, the least consideration 
will show that the adversaries should take three of them, for 
if they add three to their own score, they still leave the 
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odd trick to the fornier ; but if the revoking party h% at 
tight^ it is better for the adversary to score three poiuta, 
as the odd trick leaves the former at nine^ which is in 
every respect a worse point than eight. On other Ocea- 
nians it is only to calculate how the ditfereut scores wiD 
remain after each mode of taking the penalty, and it will 
be obvious which will be the most advantageous, never 
losing sight of the points of the game, i. e., scoring eight 
or five yourself, or preventing your adversary from do* 
ing so. 

75. With ace, queen, and ten of your right-hand adver- 
Bary's lead, put out the ten. 

76. When your left-hand adversary refuses to trump a 
winning card^ for fear of being over-trumped by your part- 
ner, and throws away a losing card, if you have the com- 
manding card of the suit he discards, play it before you 
continue the former. 

77. When all the trumps are out, if you have the com- 
manding card of your adversary's suit, you may play 
vour own as if you had the thiileenth trump in your own 
hand. 

78. If A^ your right-hand adversary, leads a card, and 
his partner B putting on the knave or queen, yours wing 
with the king, should A lead a small card of that suit again, 
if you have the ten put it on. It is probable, by doing 
this, you keep the commanding card in your partner's hand, 
and prevent the second best from making. 

• 79. If weak in trumps, keep guard on your adversaries' 
§uits. If strong^ throw away from them, and discard as 
much as possible from your partner's strong suits, in either 
case. 

80. Should your left-hand adversary lead tne king, to 
have the Hnesse of the knave, and it comes to your lead, U 
you have queen and one more, it is evident the finesse will 
succeed. In this case, play the small one tli rough hifr»^ 
Tihich frequently will prevent him from making the finesse, 
though he has originally played for it. 

81. If your partner shows a weak game, force him 
whether or not you are otherwise entitled to do it. 

82. When you are at the score of four or nine, and 
fOur adversaries, tluuigli eighty do not call, if yo\c have no 
bonor, it is evident your partner has two at least. It is 
•quail y «o if you ha>e one^ that he lias at least another. U 
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ioth parties are at eight, and neither oalla, each must have 
one. 

A little reflection will enable the beginner to make f( 
proper advantage of these data. 

83. When your partner leads a card, of which yon have 
the best and thirds and your right-hand adversary puts on 
the fourth, the second only remaining, it is a commonly re- 
ceived, but 'erroneous opinion, that the chance of sue 
ceeding in the finesse is equal ; but here calculation wil 
fihow, that, as the last player has one card more than his 
partner, it is that proportion in favor of his having it. With 
three cards, it will be three to two against making the 



84. Moderate players have generally a decided aversion 
to part with the best trump, though single, thinking that, 
as they cannot lose it, and it can make but one trick, it is 
immaterial when it does so; this is a dangerous fault. 
When your adversary plays out his strong suit, ruflf it im- 
mediately, before you give his partner an opportunity to 
throw off his losing cards. Do not, however, go into the 
contrary extreme, or trump with the best trump, with 
small ones in your hand, for fear of being over-trumped. 
This is a nice part of the game, and. can only be understood 
by practice and attentive reasoning. 

85. It frequently happens that your partner has an op- 
portunity to show his strong suit, by renouncing to a lead. 
If you have a single card in this, \My it before you force 
him, let your strength in trumps be what it may ; as it 
is the way to establish the «atr, which is almost always 
advantageous, should the second player put on the ace to 
prevent it ; still it is of great utility by establishing your 
par^^ner's suit. 

86. A has ace, knave, ten, and a smal\ card of the suit 
led h} hb right-hand adversary. Query — Which is he to 
pl^^y? Answer. In trumps the ten; in other suits, the 
sn;:>ll one, for this reason : — In trumps, a good player, with 
king, queen, &c .. leads the lowest ; in other suits the king ; 
and in the lattei ca^-e, of course an honor must be behind 
you ; and be it in either hand, you can do no good by put- 
ting on the ten ; by keeping the three together, you render 
it imi)Ossible for your adversary to make one trick in tli€ 
•nit. 

87. It often haj>ren« that, with only atiTee caries remain* 

8 
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ing {l his hand, the leader has the worst trump and ao© 
qneen, or some tenace of another suit. In this case h« 
should lead the trump, to put it into his adversary's hand 
to play. By these means, he preserves the tenace. This, 
though self-evident on proper consideration, is what none 
but good players ever think of. 

88. Though it is certainly more regular to win youi ' 
adversary's as well as partner's lead with the lowest of a 
sequence, still I recommend occasional deviations from 
that maxim ; as it is of the gr«-atest advantage to give your 
partner every information in his or your own^ so it is ofteE 
to deceive your adversaries in tTieir suits. It will now and 
then deceive your partner also ; but if done with judg- 
ment, it is, I think, oftener attended with good than bac* 
effect. 

There are also other situations, where it is highly neces 
sary to deceive the adversary. A^ last player, has a tierce 
major and a small trump ; a tierce-major with two others 
of a second suit ; king, and a small one of a third ; with 
queen or knave, and a small one of the fourth ; of which 
his adversary leads the ace. It is so very material for A 
to get the lead, before he is forced, that he should without 
hesitation throw down the queen, as the most likely 
method to induce his adversary to change his lead. But 
this mode of play should be reserved for material occa- 
sions, and not by its frequency give cause for its being 
suspected. 

89. Beginners find it difficult to distinguish between 
original and forced leads. When a player changes his 
original suit, he commonly leads his strongest card of an- 
other, to give his partner the advantage of a finesse. In 
this case you are to play this, as if it was your own or ad^ 
versary'^8 lead, — keep the commanding card, tenace, &c, 
and do not return it, as if it was an original lead. 

90. There is nothing more necessary to be explained to 
the beginner, than what is usually denominated under- 
play^ as it is a constant engine in the hands of the experi- 
enced^ to use successfully against the inexperienced player. 
In other words, it is to return the lowest of your left-hand 
adversary's lead, though ^ou have the highest in your hand, 
with a view of your partner's making the third b(»st, if hf 
has it, and still retaining the commanding card in your 
hand. 
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91. lo explain this farther, 8np])ose A^ fourth player, 
h&8 ace and king of his left-hand adversary's lead ; to nu- 
der-play, he wins the trick with tlie ace, and returns the 
Binall one, which will generally succeed, if the leader has 
not the second and third in his own hand. You will sec 
by this, if you lead from a kingy &c., and your right-hand 
adversary, after winning with a ten or knave, return it, you 
liave no chance to make your Mng^ but by putting it on. 

92. The following is another situation to under-play : J 
remains with the fii*st, third, and fourth cards of a suit, of 
which he has reason to suppose his left-hand adversary Jiat 
the second guarded; by playing the fourth, it is often 
passed, and A makes every trick in the suit. 

[N. B. This sort of play is always right in trumps ; but if 
weak in them^ it is generally the best play to make your 
certain tricks as fast as you can ; for if you have not your 
%hare of them^ somebody must have more than their own^ 
and of consequence be weak in some other suit, which 
probably is your strong one.] 

93. Keep the trump card as long as you can, if your 
partner leads trumps; the contrary, if your adversary 
ieads them. In the former instance, supposing the eight 
turned up, and you have the nine, throw away the latter ; 
in the last (though you have the seven or six) play the card 
you turned up. 

94. When your partner is to lead, and you call before he 
plays, it is to direct him, if he has no honor, to phiy ofi 
the best trump he has. 

95. Though according to the strict laws of Whist, aU 
words and gestures are prohibited ; yet, like all other laws 
not enforced by penalties, they are continually violated 
There are, indeed, few players who do not discover, in 
some degree, the strength of their game, or their approba- 
tion or disapprobation of their partner's play, &c. As this 
is on one side often a material advantage to the party 
transgressing, so it is quite allowable for the adversaries to 
make use of it. Attentive and silent observation will fre- 
quently give an early insight into the game, and enable 
YOU to i)lRy your hand to more advantage than by ad- 
Lering to more regular maxims. 

96. Though tenace, or the advantage of position, cannot 
lie reduced to a certainty ^ as at piquet ; and though it 18 
often necessary to relinauisli it for more certair nclvMnta 
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g&n; stiL no man can be a Wlnst-player who does Lot ftillj 
understand it. The principle is simple^ but the combina- 
tions are various. It is easily conceived, that if A has ace, 
queen, and a small card of a suit, of which B has king, 
knave, and another; if -^ leads the small card, he remaiui 
tenace, and wins two tricks ; whereas, if he plays the acei, 
he gives it up, and makes but one. But if B is to lead, ha 
has no tenace, and lead which card he will, he must maki» 
one trick, and can make no more. This easy instance, wel* 
considered, will enable the player, with some practice, tc 
adapt it to more apparently intricate situations. 

97. The following cases, which happen frequently, wiD 
fiirther explain this : A is left with four cards and the lead, 
viz., the second and fourth trump, and the ace and a small 
card of a suit not played. Nine trumps being out, B^ his 
left-hand adversary, has the first and third trump, king 
and a small one of the suit of which A leads the ace. 
Query — What card should -6 play ? Answer. The king; 
by which he brings it to an equal chance whether he wins 
three tricks or two, but if he keeps the king he cannot pos- 
eibly win three. 

By placing the cards you will perceive, that, if B^f part- 
ner has a better card than -4'«, it prevents A from miking 
either of his trumps, which, had B retained the king, he 
must have done. 

98. A has three cards of a suit not played (the last re- 
maining), viz., king, queen, and ten ; B^ ace, knave, and 
another; A leads the king; if -6 wins it he gives up the 
tenace, and gets but one trick; whereas if he does not, he 
makes his ace and knave by preserving it. 

99. A has ace, knave, and ten of a suit which his part- 
ner leads. Query — Which should he put on ? Answer, . 
The ten^ particularly if it is a forced lead ; by this he prob 
ably wins two tricks. If he puts on the ace, and his part- 
ner has no honor in the suit, he gives up the tenace, and 
ran only win one. 

100. Tenace is easily kept against your HghUhand^ but 
nnpossible, without great superiority of skill, against youi 
left-hand adversary. , 

101. To explain what is meant by playing to points, 
place the following hand before you : A has the two lowest 
trumps, and twj forcing cards, with the lead. The two 
itest demonstrably in the adversaries.' hand ; though uncer- 
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tain it m the Bame or divided. Nine cards being playe*!, 
and no trump remaining. Qttery — What is -4 to play I 
Answer. This can t»nly be decided by tlie situation of the 
Bcoro, and whether or no it justifies the hazarding two 
tricks fcr one. The least consideration will convince the 
player, that, before the score is nmch advanced, it would 
be higl)!y iinproi)€r for A to play a trump^ because he mani- 
festly ventured two tricks for one; of course he should se- 
cure tHO tricks by playing a forcing card. But suppose A 
to be at the score of seven^ and that he has won six tricks, 
he should then as clearly venture to play the trump, be- 
cause, if the trumps are divided, he wins the game, or 
otherwise remains at seven, which is preferable to the cer- 
tainty of scoring nine. But if the adversary is at nine, 
this should not be done, as by hazarding the odd trick, you 
hazard the game. 

[N. B. This mode of reasoning will in general direct yoD 
where and why fine&^es are proper or hnproper. For tliere 
is scarcely one, though ever so right in general, but what 
the different situations of the score and hand may render 
dangerous and indefensible.] 

102. The following critical stroke decided one of the 
most material rubbers that ever was jdayed, and is recom- 
mended to the attentive perusal even of proticients. 

The parties were each at nine. A had won six tricks, 
and remained with knave and a small trump, and two dia- 
monds, with the lead. B^ his left-hand adversary, with 
the qveen and ten of trumps, and two clubs. (7, his part- 
ner, with two small trumps, and two diamonds. i>, last 
player, with ace and a small trump, a club, and a heart. 
A led a diamond, which, being passed by B^ was to be won 
by D. Query — How is he to play, to make it possible to 
w'm the odd trick ? Answer. D saw that it was not pos- 
sible, unless his partner had either the two best trumps, or 
the first and third, with a successful finesse. He there- 
fore trumped with the ace^ led the small one, and won the 
game. 

[N. B. In another score of tl/e ^^jme^ this would not be 
justifiable, as the chauce of losing a trick is greater tlian of 
gaining one by it.] 

108. The attentive perusal (in the mode prescribed^ of 
these maxims will, I think, with a little practice, enable a 
De^uner to play with very good cards to advantage. The 

8* 
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difficulty of the game does not consist in this, fcr ace« 
and kings will make tricks, and no skill can make ^ ten 
win a knave. But there are liands which freiiuently tjcur 
when skilful players wMn, where bunglers lose, points and 
(unless when the cards run very high) it is on the pi tying 
of inch success depends ; viz., ace or king and three other 
trumps, a tierce-major, with others of a second suit, with 
a probable trick in a third ; the jdayer's plan should be to 
Temain either with the last trump., or with the last but 
me^ with the lead ; and to accomplish this last^ he must 
"^ot win the second lead with the commanding trump, but 
reverse it for the third. Nothing then but five trumps 
m one hand can probably prevent his establishing his long 
suit, for he forces out the best trump, and the thirteenth 
brings in his suit again, which (without the lead after the 
thiixl round of trumps) would be impossible. 

104. As this maxim is of the utmost consequence, the 
following cases, which happen frequently, are added, to 
make it more clearly understood : 

1st. A has ace and three trumps, a strong huit, headed 
dy a tierce-major, and a probable trick in a third, with a 
«ad. Query — How should this hand be played? 4w- 
%wer. A should lead a trump; but if his partner wins 
and returns it, A should not put on his ace, but suffei it to 
be won by his adversary. When either A or his paitner 
gets the lead, he of course plays a trump, which bein^- won 
by -4, he remains with the lead., and one but not the best 
trump, though they should not be equally divided. This 
(his strong suit having forced out the best) establishes it 
again, notwithstanding the adversary may command the 
other suits, which are by these means prevented from 
making. 

[N. B. Had the ace been put on the second lead, the 
ll)rce would have been on ^, and his strong suit entirely 
l»3'ess.] 

2d. JL, with a similar hand, has ace, king, and two small 
fcru!ni>s. If the adversaries lead trumps, he should not 
win the^r«^ trick, even if last player. By this., after th« 
second lead, he still retains the best for the third.^ accord* 
ing to the maxim, and establishes his suit (though the best 
•irump keeps up against him) unless there are five in on« 
Uand originally. 

8d. W ith ace, queen, and two small trumps, do not win 
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the hufice led on your left hand^ but let it be played again, 
aco3r(ling to the same maxim. 

As the following, or nearly similar situations frequently 
occur, I recommend them to the attentive perusal of those 
students who, feeling within themselves that they compre- 
hend what I have called the alphabet, wish to procure a 
gradual insight into the game, the whole combinations of 
which, 1 cannot too often repeat, proceed from very plain 
and simple principles ; but it requires much reflection to 
comprehend the same maxim, when ai>plied to inferior 
cards, that appears self-evident in the superiors. There is 
scarcely a player, who, if he has the ace, king, and knave 
of the suit ot which his right-hand adversary turns up the 
queen, but will lead the king, and wait for the return to 
finesse his knave. But with ace, queen, and ten (the knave 
being turned up on his right band), the same player will 
not see that his lead, if he ph^ys a trump, is the queen, and 
that one and the same principle actuates the players on 
both occasio*"'^, and so through the suit. 

It constantly happens that the adversary on the right 
band, having won his partner's lead with the ace cr king, 
returns the knave. In this case do not put on the queen, 
as the probability is against its being tinessed. But on 
all these occasions, play without hes^t^tion, \\hich con- 
stantly directs a skilful adversary wb^re to finesse to ad- 
vantage. 

It frequently happens, when you have led from six 
trumps, that after your second lead yn remain with three 
or four trumps, the best in your adversary's hand ; in 
these situations play a small trump, which has these two 
advantages ; — 1st, to prevent the stopping of your part- 
ner's suit ; and 2d, to give you the tenace, in whatever 
suit is led by the adversary. This, mutatis mutandis, will 
show that it is bad play to put out the I est trump, leaving 
others in the hand of one of your ad versa nes. It may do 
good to keep it up, by stopping a suit, aid can ans>vei no 
gt>od purpose whatever to play it out. 

A remains with the best trump (say the t'^n) and a smaU 
one, with some losing cards, B, his partner, hfwing clearly 
the second best (say the nine), with some winning r^ards; 
the adversaries having one small trump and winning cardi 
ti the other two suits. A is forced. Quei'y^ How is he 
\> play t Answer, A is to rulf with his best, a^d lead ont 
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his gmall trump, by which lie puts it into his partner's hand 
lo make his wiuning cards, and renders those of his ad 
versaries of no use whatever. This mode of play would 
sometimes be right, even when it was not certain whethei 
the second best trump were in his partner's or his adver 
sary's hand ; but the fine player alone can be expfKJted tt 
distinguish on so nice an occasion. 

There are points where good players disagree. Some 
play what is called a forward^ others a more timid game. 
Some commonly put on a king second ; others but rarely. 
In these cases a man may play either way without com- 
mitting error ; but where all good players are of the same 
opinion, it should be received as an axiom — no good player 
puts on a queen, knave, or ten second ; of course, it should 
on all occasions be carefully avoided. 

105. The possession of the last trump is of most material 
advantage in the hands of a good player. A has the thir- 
teenth trump. With the ace and four small ones of a suit 
not played, of which the adversary leads the king an(?. 
queen; by passing them both, A probably makes three 
tricks in the suit ; but had he won the king, he could not 
possibly make more than one. 

106. When it is at your option to be eight or nine, it y» 
material always to choose the former score. 

107. Observe carefully what is originally discarded by 
each player, and whether at the time the lead is with the 
partner or adversary. If with t\\Q/omier^ it is invariably 
meant to direct the partner : if with the latter,, it is fre- 
quently intended to deceive the adversary^ and induce Hm 
to lead to his strong suit. 

108. You are not only to take every method to preserve 
the tenace or advantage of the position to yourself, when 
it is evident that the winning cards lie between you and 
your adversary, but also to give it as much as possible to 
your partner, when you perceive the strength in any suit 
» in the hands of him and your left-hand adversary ; al- 
ways keeping in your mind, that, when the latter or you 
lead, the tenace is against ; if your partner lead, it is /br, 
the adversary. It frequently happens, that, by winning 
your partner's trick, when last player, you accomplish 
this. A has Icing^ hiaxe (or any other second and fourth 
eard), with a small one of a suit that B^ his left-hand ad- 
versary, has the first and third, and another, with the lead 
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(f A leads liis card, and B^ your partner^ wins it, yon, 
lomt player^ should if possible win the trick, the ugh it if 
your partner's. By which means you prevent A from 
making a trick, which he must haye done had the lead re 
mained with B. 

1Q9. As I have ventured to recommend occasional de- 
viations from what is considered as one of the most classic 
inaxims, i. e., leading from single cards, without that 
strength in trumps hitherto judged indispensably necessary 
to justify it; I give the reasons that influence my o]>inion 
in favor of this practice, with those generally allege^' 
against it, leaving tne reader to determine between them. 
. wo objections are made, which it cannot be denied, may 
and do happen. The first, that if your partner has the 
king of the suit guarded^ and the ace behind it, he loses 
it ; which would not be the case if the lead oAme from th€ 
adversary. The second and most material is, that your 
partner, if he wins the trick, may lead out trumps on the 
euppoeitiou it is your strong suit^ or the adversaries from 
suspecting your intention. On the contrary, the constant 
tnd certain advantages are the preservation of the tenace 
in the other two suits^ which I suppose you to have^ and 
the probable one of making your small trumps, which you 
could not otherwise do. A has four small trumps, ace, 
queen, &c., of the second suit ; king, knave, &c., of a third ; 
and a single card of the fourth. In these sort of hands, I 
am of opinion that the chance of winning by leading the 
single card is much greater than of losing tricks ; and I 
appeal to those who are in the habit of attending Whist- 
tables, whether they do not frequently see the players who 
pr )ceed nioie exactly according to the maxims of Hoyle, 
&c., after losing tiie game, trying to demonstrate that this 
ought not to have happened, and that they have been van- 
finished by the bad, not good, play of their adversaries. 1 
jo not recommend in general leading from single cards, 
anless very strong in trumps; but with such hands as I 
have mentioned, I am convinced it may be occasionally 
done with very great^ though not certain advantage. It 
may not be unnecessary to inform the reader, that most of 
rioyle's maxims were collected during what may be called 
the infancy of Whist; and that he himself, so far from be- 
ing able to teach the game, was not fit to sit down even 
with the third rate players of the present day. 
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I shall conclude these maxims by a short recapitulation 
of the most material ones, by way of fixing them in the 
minds of the readers. 

Ist. Let them be assured, that, without comprehending 
the leads, modes of playing sequences, and an attentive 
observation of the board, it is as impossible to make anj 
progress in the science of Whist, as to learn to spell befor* 
they know their alphabet. 

2d. That accustoming themselves to reason by analog} 
will alone teach them to vary their play according to cir 
cumstances, and show them that the best play in som^ it 
the worst in different situations of the game. It is commoi 
to see even good phij'ers hazard the game, merely to gaif 
the applause of ignorant bystanders, by making as much o 
their cards as they are capable of; but this pitiful ambitioi 
cannot be too much guarded against. Avoid also the con 
trary extreme, the faults of the old^ and many of the imita 
tors of the new^ school. These never part with a tenaco 
or certain trick, though for the probability of making seo- 
eral; and are like fencer* who parry well but cannot at- 
tack. No player of this kind can ever excel, though he 
may reach mediocrity. 

1 must also repeat my advice to proficients^ to varj their 
play according to the set they are engaged with ; and rec- 
ollect that it would be of no advantage to speak French 
like Voltaire, if you lived with people who are ignorant ol 
the language. 

On Leads. — 1. The safest leads are: from sequences of 
three or more cards lead the highest^ and put on the lowest 
vO your partner's lead, but the highest on your adversary's, 
^itli a tierce to the king and several others, begin wuth the 
hfiave. 

2. With ace, king, knave, and three small trumps, pla? 
nut the ace and king ; with only ttoo., the Hng.^ and wail 
for the finesse of the kna'oe. In other suits, without great 
strength in trumps, or with the hopes of a particular ^oiwt, 
do not wait for the finesse. 

8. Ace, king, and five others, lead the ace in all suit*. 
With four or less, the lowast, if trumps. In other suits, 
always the ace, unless all the trumps remaining are with 
fon an<l your partner; in this cjise a small one. 

4. Ace, queen, knave, ifec, in all suits, the ace. Acw^ 
*toeen« ten. with others, in trumps^ a small one; but if witi 
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Ibree, nolens very strong in trumps, lead the ace in other 

luits. 

6. Ace, knave, with small ones, ksad the low^jst Uj 
trumps; in other suits, if with more than two^ lead tb« 
are, unless very strong in trumps. 

6. Ace, with four small ones, in trumps, lead the lowest 
If with four or more in other suits, and not very strong in 
trumps, the ace. 

'N. B. It is the general custom, with ace and one ( ther, 
to lead the ace. This is right if you have reason to thmk 
t your partner's suit, otherwise lead the small one.] 

7. King, queen, ten, &c., in all suits, lead the king; but 
if it passes^ do not pursue the lead, as certain the ace is in 
vour partner's hand, as it is often kept up, but change your 
lead, and wait for the return from your partner, when you 
have the finesse of the ten, if necessary. 

8. King, queen, and five others, in all suits, the king. 
With four or less, in trumps, lead the lowest. In other 
suits, always the king, unless you have the two only re- 
maining trumps; if so, you may i)lay a small one. 

9. King, knave, ten, &c., in all suits, lead the ten. King, 
knave, and two or more small ones, the lowest. 

[N. B. You should not lead from king, knave, and a 
small one, unless it is clearly your partner's suit, in whic' 
case, play off yf>ur king and knave.] 

10. Queen, knfivc. nine, and others, lead the queen. 
Queen, knave, with one other, the queen. Queen, knave, 
with two more, the lowest. Queen, ten, and two others, 
the lowest. Queen, and three small ones, the lowest. 
Queen, or knave, with only two, the queen or knave. 

[N. B. The trump card sometimes occasions a deviation 
from these rules. A has the ace or king, with a sequence 
from the ten downwards, of the suit of which his left-hand 
adversary turns up knave or queen. A should lead the ten. 
If the knave or queen be put on, you have a finesse on th« 
return with the nine; if not, your partner, with an honor 
will pass it, and is either way advantageous.] 
The following calculations are sufiftcient for a beginner : 
That either player has not one named c^rd. not in your 
hand, is 2tol 

5 to 4 in &v))r of his having • • • 1 of 2 

6 to 2 . . linS 

itol liD4 
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[N B. The odds are so considerable, that no player bai 
two or more named cards, that scarce any situation ji.uti- 
fies playing on this supposition, except the imj)08sibility oi 
saving or winning the game otherwise; of course, further 
calculations are more for curiosity than utility.] 

The odds of the game are calculated according to tb« 
ooints, and with the deal : 

1 li)ve . 10 to » 

2 love 10 to 8 

and 80 on, except that 9 is considered as something worM 
than 8. It is 3 to 1 in favor of the first game. 

[N. B. Notwithstanding that calculations are in general 
accurate, it is difficult to conceive that 10 in 20 is 3 to 1, 
while 5 in 10 is hut 2 to 1, and even 6 in 10 is but 5 to 2. 
I am convinced whoever bets the 3 to 1 will lose on the 
long run ; and on the contrary, he who bets the 2 to 1 and 
6 to 2 will gain in the same proportion.] 

The odd trick has always been supposed iu favor of the 
leader; but this is an error, as the dealer has the advantage 
ui this, as in every other score. 

Lmos of Whist — 1. If a card be turned up in dealing, the 
adverse party, on naming it, may call a new deal, nnlesa 
they have looked at or touched the cards, so as to have oc- 
casioned it ; but if any card, except the last, is faced, it it 
decidedly a new deal. 

2. Should any eard-plaj^er have but twelve cards, and 
the others their proper number, the deal is good ; and he 
who has the twelve cards pays for any renounce he may 
have made ; but if either have fourteen cards, the deal is 
lost. 

8. If the dealer does not turn up the last card, the deaf 
li lost. 

4. The dealer should leave the last card on the table till 
he has played ; after which nobody can ask for it, though 
they may inquire what is trumps at any time. Should he 
teave it on the table after the tirat round, it may be called, 
ts if shown by acciu«nt. 

5. Every person has a right, before he plays^ to call on 
the players to place their cards before them. It is, there- 
fore, a quibble, to *»ay they have no right to make tha^ 
demand. 
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6. The party who reminds his partner to call liter the 
Irnrap is turned up foiteit*a point. 

7. If one of the players omit playing to a trick, and re- 
main with a card too many, it is at the option of the ad- 
versaries to call a new deal. 

8. If A plays out of his turn to his partner's lead, the 
last player may play before the jfirst; if to his adversary's^ 
his partner may be compelled to, or prevented from, win- 
ning the trick, at their option. 

9. Mistakes relative to tricks may be rectified at any 
time during the game, whether called or not. Also honors, 
if proved to have been called in time, though not scored ; 
but they cannot be claimed after the trump is turned up. 

10. If one party call at any score but eight, the adver 
saries may, after consulting, call a new deal ; the same ii 
tine calls without two, or the other answers without one 
honor. 

11. If any player calls after he has played, the adver 
iaries may call a new deal ; but not consult together. 

12. If any pers'^n plays out of his Pum, the adversaries 
iave the option w call that card at any time, or direct the 
player whose turn it was to play any. suit they choose. 

13. If Ay supposing that he has won a trick, lead again 
before his partner h^ played to it, the adversaries may 
oblige his partner to win it, if he can. 

14. Any player may call a card from his adversary, if 
ne names it, and proves the separation. Should he name 
a wrong one, he may have his best or worst card called of 
any suit played during the deal. 

15. Cards thrown down cannot be taken up again, but 
may be called by the adversaries. They may be shown 
down by the player, if sure of every trick. 

16. There are in fact four penaltias on a revoke, which 
take place of every other score. The adversaries may take 
three tricks from the party revoking, or three from their 
score, or add three to their own ; and if there still should 
remain enough to make the party revoking game, thej 
cannot win it, but remain at nine. 

17. A revoke is not established before the party revok- 
ing has played again, or the trick been turned and quitted ; 
but the adversaries, at their option, may call for ths 
highest or lowest of the suit at the time, or the card showi 
at any tiue dunng il»e deal. 

4 
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18. If a revoke be ciaimecl, the adversaties forfeit mi 
penalties of a revoke, if they mix the cards before it is de^ 
termined. 

19. No revoke can be claimed after the cards are cut 
for the next deal. 

[N. B. It is now settled that either of the players may 
insist on the cards being placed at any time previous tf> 
their being put together. It is also settled, that, where a 
bet is made that either of the parties scores two, the bet is 
won by honors, though the adversary has won the game 
by cards ; — supposing that A makes two points, if B^ his 
adversary, being at 7, makes three by cards, if A has two 
by honors, he still wins his bet.] 

Proposed Laws, — Though these laws are excellent as far 
as they go, yet experience convinces us they are inadequate 
to meet the various cases that continually occur at Whist- 
tables. Hence disputes, wagers, references, &c., arisd, 
which are often decided differently by different referee?*, 
unsatisfactorily to the disputants, and sometimes unac- 
countably to those interested. It has, therefore, lc*ig been 
a desideratum, that a code should be attempted, which, 
having undergone the ordeal of exaramatiun by proper 
judges, should, with any addition they may think proper 
to make, be hung up in various club-rooms, as a classical 
authority to be referred to on all occasions. As nobody 
has yet undertaken this necessary task, whose acknow- 
ledged judgment would prevent all difference of opinion, I 
have attempted something of the kind. The cases, with 
their decisions, I know to have happened ; and the conse- 
quent rules which I endeavor to establish are founded on 
the following principle of all laws; viz., that penalties 
should bo in exact proportion to the advantages possible to 
ccrue from the transgression. 

Whether these regulations are adopted or not, if tney 
stimulate some person more capable of the task to accom- 
nlish what 1 fail in^ I shall by no means regret the trouOi<i 
1 have taken, or be mortified at the rejection of my 
opinions. 

Case 1. The parties were each at the score of 8; A^ the 
elder hp/nd, called, having but one honor in his hand, and 
his p;*rtner did not answer it. B^ the next adversary, 
tho^agh he had two honors^ did not call, as he of course 
thought it could be to no purpose. Tb^game being playe<? 
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3Ut was won against the honors. This was referred on 
the spot, and decided in favor of the tricks ; but, in my 
opinion, so improperly, that I do not hesitate to propost 
the following law to be added to the present code : 

[" Whoever calls, having only one honor in his hand^ 
ghonld forfeit in proportion to any advantage that actually 
does or may possibly accrue from the fault. Should it pre- 
Tent the adversaries from calling, after the hand is played 
out, the honors shall take place of the tricks."] 

Case 2. The dealer, after showing the trump card, 
through awkwardness, let it fall on its face. It was de 
termined on the spot that the deal should not stand good ; 
but the card not having been seen, as there could be no 
possible advantage made by the mistake, I am of a differ- 
ent opinion, and propose the following addition to the 
third law as it now stands in this book : 

[" But if the card be shown and falls on its face by acci- 
3ent afterwards ; then the deal to stand good."] 

Case 3. A^ playing out of his turn, B^ his partner, was 
directed to play a trump ; B^ however, led another suit, 
and three or four cards were played before it was discov- 
ered that B had a trump in his hand. It was referred to 
me on the spot, as no printed laws reached the case. I 
decided that the cards should be taken up again and a 
irump led by B^ as dirjected. This decision was approved 
by both parties, and I proi)ose it as a law on any similar 
occasion. 

Case 4. A called at 8 ; his partner did not answer, 
though he had an honor, having a bet on the odd trick. 
The adversaries contended that the deal should not stand, 
and a wager was laid in consequence, and referred to me. 
I decided that the game was fairly won, because there 
could be no possible advantage made of the circumstance 
so far as related to the game^ though it might as to the 
tricky had that been the case referred. I think it impossi- 
Die to object to the following law, viz. : 

" No one is obliged to answer to his partner's call even 
though he has the other two htmors in his hand." 

Case 5. A^ at the score of 8, on giadually opening hia 
nand, saw two honors in it immediately, and told hia 
Dartner of it, who did not answer. -4, continuing to look 
at his cards, found a third honor, and showed them down. 
It was contended that he had no right to do this, and de* 
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cided, fts I hear, against him ; hut, I am ftiDy convinced 
Improperly, and I propose a law, that 

" No man having three honors in his hand can be pre- 
cluded from taking advantage of them at any time previ- 
ous to his playing a card." 

I shall nov7 attempt to frame a law, which, If a^eed to, 
will, in my opinion, put a stop to a practice, that, though 
perhaps not meant to be, is in itself absolutely unfair, and, 
what is stUl worse, is the parent of all those unpleasant 
disputes and altercations which form the only objectiona 
to a game in every other respect calculated for rational 
amusement. I need scarcely add, that I mean the dis- 
covery, by words or gestures, of your approbation or dis- 
like of your partner's play, before the deal is absolutely 
finished. I do not mean to prevent talking over the last 
band between the deals, but that it should be absolutely 
prohibited, under a severe penalty, to say a word between 
the turning up of the trump card and playing the last card 
of the deal, except what is already allowed by the rules of 
the game, such as to ask what is trumps, to desire the 
cards may be drawn, &c. The law I propose is this : 

** Whoever shall, by word or gesture, manifestly discover 
ais approval or disapprobation of his partner's mode ol 
play, or ask any questions but such as are specifically al- 
lowed by the existing laws of "Whist, the adversary shal 
either add a point to his own score, or deduct one fron 
the party so transgressing, at his option." 

On the terms " Tenace''' and " Finesse.'^'* — I have beer 
desired by some beginners, to whom this book is par 
ticularly addressed, to give a minute definition of twi 
words, which, though universally used, are not generall/^ 
understood. I mean teiiace and Jinesse, Indeed, the ganii 
dei)ends so much on the comprehension of their principles 
that any man desirous of obtaining even a competent 
knowledge of it will never regret the trouble of the study. 

Many parts of Whist are mechanical, and neither max- 
ims nor instructions are necessary to inform the beginnei 
that an ace wins a king ; or that you must follow the suit 
played, if you have one in your hand. 

The principle of the tenace is simple. If A has the ace 
and (pieen of a suit, and^ B, his adversary, has the king and 
knave, the least consideratiim will show that, if A leads, B 
«vins the trick, and vice vei'sa ; of course, in every situation 
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It is trie mutual plan of players by leading a losing card to 
put it into the adversaiy's hand to oblige him to lead thai 
suit, whereby you preserve tlie tenace. So far is easily 
comprehended ; but it requires attention, with practice, to 
apply the principle^ so obvious in the svperior^ to the in^ 
ferior cards, or see that the same tenace operates occa. 
sionally with the seven and five, as the ace and quetn, and 
is productive of the same advantage. A, last player, re 
inains with the ace and queen of a suit not played, the las 
trump and a losing card. B, his Ufi-hand ctdversary^ leadt 
a forcing card. Query — How is A to play? Amwer. L 
three tricks win the game, or any i)articular point, he ig 
not to ruff, but to throw away his losing card, because, his 
Wt-hand adversary being tiien obliged to lead to his suit, 
he remains tenace, and must make liis ace and queen, liut 
upon the supposition that making the four tricks gains hira 
tlie rubber, he should then take the force, as in these situ- 
ations you are justified in giving up the tenace for an equal 
chance of making any mate: ial point. 

T\\Q finesse has a near afiinity to the tenace, except that 
the latter is equally the object where two^ and the former 
only where there are four players. A has the ace and 
queen of a suit led by his j)artner. Now the dullest begin- 
ner will see it proper to put on the queen ; and this is 
called finessing it, and the intention is obviously to prevent 
tlie king from making, if in the hand of his right-hand 
adversary. Should it not be there, it is evident you neither 
gain nor lose by making the finesse ; but few players carry 
this idea down to the inferior cards, or see that a trick 
might be made, by a judicious finesse, against an eight, 88 . 
a king; — but to know exactly when this should be done 
requires more skill than in the more obvious cases, united 
with memory and observation. Another case of finesse^ 
even against two cards, frequently occurs, and the reason, 
on reflection, is self-evident. 

A leads the ten of a suit of which his partner has tlie 
tee, knave, and a small one ; B should finesse or let the 
ten pass, even though he knows the king or queen is in his 
left-hand adversary's hand; because he preserves the 
tenace and probably makes two tricks; whereas, had he 
put on his ace, be could make but one; — in short, teiAce if 
the game of position ; and finesse, the ai*t of placing yimr- 
Bt^li' in the most advantageous one. 
4* 
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The trumps aD out, A remained with the ace, queen, 
knave, and two others of a suit not yet played, and th« 
lead. The adversaries Lad five tricks and the odd trick 
decided the rubber ; consequently he must win four out u< 
the remaining five cards to save it. I need not observe, 
that the ace is the card usually led from such a suit ; but 
A considered that by so doing it was highly improbable h« 
should establish the suit, and that his sole hope was to de- 
ijeive the adversary. He led the queen, which was won 
by the king ; and as his partner had not the ace, the ad- 
versary naturally concluded it to be in his partner's hand, 
and of course that by returning this suit he must win the 
game. The consequence was that A won the four tricka 
and the rubber. 



OBSERVATIONS ON SHORT WHIST. 

A NEW game has lately come into fashion, which is de 
noted Shokt Wuist. This, though apparently played 
oQ the same principles, is in many resi)ects essentially 
different trom the Long Game : so much so, that it ap 
pears obvious to me, a very critical player at the one may 
be deficient at the other. There have been, I presume, twp 
inducements for this alteration; the one to promote a 
quicker circulation of the cash, and make the play deeper ; 
the other to reduce the advantage of the good over the haa 
player, by approximating a game of skill still nearer to a 
game of chance. That it has both these effects is evident, 
for Short Whist is much higher play at a guinea, than 
Long Whist at two guinea points; and I am convinced 
that the fewer points to be played tor, the greater the ad 
vantage to the inferior player: on the supposition that th 
honors, on an average, are tour in the Long, and two each 
game in Short Whist, I thick the good player has doublt 
the advantage in the former to what he has in the latter 
game, having twice the number of jmints to play for. A 
very good player at one game would undoubtedly, by re- 
flection and practice, become so at the other; both ar« 
games of attack and defence, and a great deal depends od 
properly judging which is to be adopted; but no rules cm 
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pre what de^nds on natural quickness and observation. 
In genera*, however, 1 think the forward game is oftener 
right in the New than in the Old Whi.st. To force your 
partner, and endeavor to steal a trick, would be thought 
often allowable in the Short, when in the Long Game it 
would be condemned. 
The odds are also very considerably altered, and casterU 

nihuft^ I conceive it is at least five to four in favor of the 
er for the game, and six to five for the rubber in the 
New; whereas in the Old Game it is at most gold to silver, 
Dr 21 to 20. To conceive this, you must consider that it 
is little more than two to one against the turning up an 
hcnor ; and having turned one up, it is nearly an even bet 
that the dealer scores two by honors. For, as two out of 
the other three must be in the hands of one party, and 
the dealer and his partner having twenty-five cards, there 
is only twenty-six to twenty-five against their having 
them. 

This is so decided an advantage, where five is the nura 
\>er to be played for, that I am confident two bad playera, 
with the first deal in every game, would in a long run beat 
the two best in England. 

In Short, as in Lung Whist, though the knowledge and 
practice of gene^-al rules may constitute a tolerable i)layer ; 
yet, to acquire any excellence, a critical perception when 
%nd how these are to be departed from is absolutely ne- 
cessary. There are few things to be observed in whioa 
there is a considerable difference in the two games ; though 
three, in the Jirst instance, is nearly as good as /our (I 
mean your adversaries not having scored a point), still it is 
Dy no means so if they are also three or four. The reason 
18 obvious ; it is the chance of calling which gives eight th« 
advantage over nine; but t\m not being allowed at three, 
it is evident that if your adversary is at/owr, and you have 
t>yo by honors, three is not better than two, as witlwut 
the odd trick you lose the game. Of course, in the begin 
ning of a game, no finese^t, is justifiable on which dependi 
your scoring two or lour, when ^ )u have three certain In 
your cards. 

It is eas} to conceive, that with a very good hand it is no 
Improbable that you may score five; though highly so, 
that you do not ten. Of course bold play is much oftener 
euccessful in Uie Short than the Long Game, and stea'iug a 
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irick, which will sa\e the game in the ooe, will, in case o! 
t groat hand, seldom have that etfeot in the other 

In contradiction, however, to my opinions, I hear tliat 
the good players are fonder of the New tlian the Old 
Game; though 1 can see no argument in favor of this, 
except (as I before premised) that it circulates the money 
quicker. 

I cannot omit one observation : Though, with good play- 
ers, the lead netirly counterbalances die advantages of the 
deal with bad ones, it is of little or no advantage ; of course, 
it increases that of the dealer. The tirst lead in both games 
requires judgment, and is so little comprehended that it is 
generally twelve to one a wrong card is played, and the tate 
of the whole hand frecjuently depends upon it. These are, 
however, such plain situations that it is impossible to make 
a mistake. 

At Short Whist, the Jirst deal^ there is scarcely any 
finesse that is not justifiable, when the failure leaves you at 
three instead of four. 



DUMBY, OR THREE-HANDED WHIST. 

This game is played exactly in the same manner as four- 
handed Whist, with the exception that one of the hands, 
liat called Dumby, lies exposed and spread on the table 
Jiroughout the game, and is played by the partner to 
whom it is allotted, in conjunction with his own. 

Three persons draw from the pack in the usual manner, 
*nd he who draws the lowest card takes Dumby as hi^ 
partner, and the deal, with the choice of cards and seat. 

When the rubber is over, it becomes the turn of the party 
#l«o had cut the next lowest card to take Dumby, with all 
its privileges, choosing another seat or keeping his own. 

When the second rubber is finished, the third playei 
takes the Dumby, and this is called having a round at 
Dumby. 

In distributing the cards, the hand of Dumby is dealt ai 
usual, and then the partner ai'ranges them as he pleases, 
with the faces upwards. Dumby has his deal in turn. 

The Advantage which the pai'tner of Dumby is supposeci 
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to dcTiTe from playing a uand which he can see, and there 
fore adapt to his own, is generally supposed to be abiml 
one point in ten in the long game, and five to four in the 
short, in the rubber ; and sometimes a point is given by 
Dumby's partner on each rubber. 

Deschapelles says : " Among players of moderate preten- 
tions, tlie defender has a trifle the best of it ; among good 
players, it 4s equal ; and among first-rate play ere, the assail- 
ants have the best by a trifle." 

The same authority says, that " in playing this game, de- 
cisive strokes are in favor of the defence (i. e, Dumby) in 
the first rounds, after which the advantage gradually leana 
to the assailants." He therefore recommends that the de- 
fender should act with energy in the commencement, hav. 
ing httle or nothing to hope when the play assumes its 
rejplar course. On the other side, it behooves the assailants 
to watch with patience till they see clearly the best counw 
open for their adoption. 

It will be self-evident to a Whist-player, that the adver- 
eary who sits on the left of Dumby should always lead or 
play up to what he sees to be the weak suits, and that he 
who sits on the right should lead or play through the 
strong ones. 

The laws and regulations are, with two or three excep- 
tions, and these not quite agreed, the san^e as those of the 
parent game. The principle of three-handed Whist, as re- 
gards the acts and liabilities of Dumby, is a spirit of mutual 
responsibility, and this should influence the game in all \ta 
bearings. Dumby may fairly be exempted from fines which 
ari.«*e from errors committed in sight of, and therefore it 
may be said with the acquiescence of, both parties. A new 
deal, in most cases, is as uiuch as the adversaries sliould 
bave a right to claim against Dumby. 

If Dumby's partner lead out of turn, the adversaries may 
«ther insist upon the card led, or call a suit from either 
hand. By special exception, Dumby cannot make a re- 
roke ; the oversight may be remedied by a new deal. 

As r'^gards the other players, more particularly as re- 
spects a^'ts not dependent on Dumby, there seem^ no reaMi 
^rbj die 7 she old be allowed any exemptions. 
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DOUBLE DUMBY, 

[fi when iwo persons only play, each having his partner'! 
cards laid faced upon the table. 

Each -player and the two Dumbies take the deal in turn, 
and are liable to all the laws previously stated. 

Although cards will " beat their makers," the game at 
Double Duinby is more in favor of the best player than 
uny other at Whist. It undoubtedly is very instructive to 
the novice, and has been recommended by high authorities 
as the best mode of studying the game. 

Dumby is rarely played, excepting in default of a fourth 
to make up the battle, and then the dead-hand is usually 
Jaken by the three players turn about. The French name 
for this game is La Mort. 



THE FIYE-GABD GAMS. 



Oribbagk is a game played by two persons, with a com 

Clete pack of fifty-two cards. We shall commence by treat- 
ig of the five-card game, which, besides being the parent 
Item, affords the greatest scope for the exercise of skill, and 
is the most generally played. Sixty-one points constitute 
the game. These points are scored on a Oribbage-board, 
of which the following is a representation. It has. as will 
be seen, sixty-one holCvS, and in these the points aforesaid 
are marked ; the whole table being subdivided into com- 
partments of five holes each. 

The board is placed either across or lengthways, between 
the players. It is a matter of indifference how the end o^ 
the board from which you commence is placed ; but you 
mist count from that end which contains the sixty-first or 
(fame-hole; beginning at the outside edge (A or B), and 
passing along it to the top, then down the inside row to 
game. To mark the game, each player has two pegs ; il 
the first score be two, stick a peg and leave it in the second 
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bole, and when next it becomes yonr 
turn to mark, place the other peg in 
the number that gives the points you 
have to mark, counting from your first 
peg. When you have to mark a third 
score, take out the back peg, and 
reckon from the foremost, which must 
never be disturber! during the prog- 
^8s of the game, the scores being in- 
variably marked by the hindmost peg 
of the two. Thus, the foremost peg 
always keeping its hole, the players 
can detect the amount that is marked, 
and check each other's score. To 
avoid confusion, it is usual for the 
pegs of each party to be of different 
colors ; although the one player never 
hi any way touches his adveraary's 
half of the board. Before stating out 
of what results the points so scored 
arise, it is fit to give the relative value 
of the cards. 

All the kings, queens, knaves, and 
tens, count as ten each ; the rest of 
the cards according to their ordinary 
value, as sixes for six, eights for eight, 
and so forth; aces reckon one only. 
This means merely their value as cards. 
The points which count for the game are made by fifteens, 
sequences, flushes, pairs, &c. The board being duly pre- 
pared, the players cut for the deal, the lowest cribbage 
card winning the cut. If you play games, you must cut 
at the termination of each; not so when playing rubbers. 
The winner of the crib then shuffles the pack, the dealef 
being entitled to do so the last. How this shall be doneii 
together with all the minutes of proceeding, will be given 
ic the Laws. 

The first move of account, is the marking of three holes, 
by the player who loses the deal, as a make- weight for the 
wlversary's advantage. He is entitled, indeed, to mark 
them at any part of the game. Five cards, in alternate 
succession, are then dealt with the faces downwards, one 
at a time; tlie rest of the pack bemg then placed fsM§ 
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downwards also on the table. The players then gather Uf 
their cards, and each having taken out two, they are placto 
by themselves on the table, with the faces down. These 
four cards are what is called the " Orib," which becomet 
the property of the dealer, under certain conditions. Each 
player having put out his two crib cards, which of course 
nave not been seen by his adversary, the non-dealer cutt 
the remainder of the pack, and the dealer turns up the top 
card of it. 

These preliminaries thus settled, the game commence© 
by the non-dealer leading, and his adversary playing to 
him, and announcing the nature of his card. Suppose it a 
king, he calls "ten," and the dealer replying with an 
" eight," he, the latter, cries " eighteen," as the amount of 
the ten and eight. The dealer having thus made eighteen 
his opponent plays again, and announces the increased ag- 
srregate, and thus the play proceeds till the whole amoun#. 
reaches exactly thirty-one, or as near it without exceeding 
as can possibly be accomplished by the cards in eithei 
hand. He who makes up thirty-one, or, as before said 
who comes the nearest to it that the cards permit, scores 
two ; the remaining cards in hand, if any, are thrown up. 

The better to convey a view of a hand in process of 
being played, let us suppose the leader plays a three, and 
calls "three;" the dealer then puts on it a tenth card, and 
cries " thirteen ;" upon this the first leader plays another 
:»nth card, and exclaims "twenty-three;" his antagonist 
rejoins with a five, and proclaims the total " twenty-eight." 
The first player finding his third or last card will not come 
within the prescribed limits of thirty-one, declares his ina- 
bility to play, by the word " go," and exposes his card by 
throwing it upon the table. Should the opposite player 
bold a three, and thus be enabled to make out thirty-one, 
he plays this card and scores two points ; but failing, he 
throws up his card, but scores one for the " go," because 
it was he who made twenty-eight, the nearest number to 
thirty -one. If, however, his last card should be an ace or 
deuce, he must play it, as it does not exceed the thirty- 
one ; still, however, scoring one for the " go." It is to be 
understood that at Oribbage, there is no restraint upon 
the player, as to what card he shall play. 

The points which each party has made, during the play- 
^ out tlie hand, having been all taken at the time they 
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were gained, and the deal being finishe<l, eacli party now 
ooniplete8 his score, and marks that number of points to- 
wards game to wliich he is entitled. The non-dealef 
reckons tirst ; and, having marked his gains, if any, on tlie 
board, the dealer in his turn counts — lirst liis hand, and 
then his crib, for the crib belongs to the dealer. 

Another deal then takes place, and is conducted in % 
similar manner ; and so on, until either one of the i»artiet 
has completed the required number of sixty-one, whtjii he 
is proclaimed the victor, and the game is finished. 

For what you mark at Crihbage. — Points in play can 
only be made by one of the seven following ways : 

Firstly, by Fifteens — Secondly, by Sequences — Thirdly 
by Fairs — Fourthly, by Pairs-royal — Fifthly, -by Double 
pairs-royal — Sixthly, by the Knave being turned u}) — and 
Seventhly, by making thirty-one, or the nearest number 
thereunto. 

Points on reckoning the hand and crib, after the hand is 
played out^ can only be made by one of the seven following 
ways: 

Firstly, by Fifteens — Secondly, by Sequences — Thi'-dly, 
by Fliufhes — Fourthly, by Pairs — Fifthly, by Pair-royal — 
/Sixthly, by Double pairs-royal — and Seventhly, by the 
Knave being of the same suit as the card turned up. The 
various points you are entitled to, under either of thea. 
several denominations, being added together, form thi 
whole number contained in your hand or crib ; and yi»u 
score accordingly. 

And tirst of the Fifteens ; as often as you make the 
number fifteen 11 playing, you score two. The leader, for 
instance, plays an eight, you put a seven on it, cry "fift^^en," 
and straightway you score two points. The result is the 
«ame whenever you make fifteen, whether in one or more 
leads or rounds. As already observed, all tenth cards 
count tor ten. The hand being played, you now set about 
iumining it up, taking two points for every fifteen you can 
make by means of reckoning the cards together of which it 
consisted. The turn-up, or "start'' card, is common pro- 
pert.y, and available to both players in computing their 
haiids, and to crib also. All this is wholly without refer- 
ence to any thing that occurred while the hands were being 
played ; and by whatever combination fifteen can be made 
out of the cards as abvive enumerated, two points are 

6 
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added tc the score. Should yon hold king, fcna re, aii6 a 
five, you count for two fifteens ; should a tenth card turn 
up, in this case you score three " twos," that is to say, a 
thiri for the combination of your five with such tenth 
card ; and if, instead of being a tenth card, the turn-up 
■hould be a five, then you count eight, having four fifteens 
on the cards. The dealer calculates the crib for fifteens, 
in the same manner that he does his hand, and uses th% 
turn-up with both — that is, separately ; he cannot combine 
his hand with his crib. 

Thirty-one. — Every time you make this amount in the 
course of the game, you score two. But this only appli«>s to 
the game when in progress of being played ; it has nothing 
to do with the subsequent summing up. 

End'hoU. — If neither party make up thirty-one, then he 
who plays the card that makes up the nearest number to 
it, without exceeding it, as already stated, scores one ; this 
18 ** one for the go." 

Pair or Pairs. — Every pair made in the play or the hand, 
reckons for two points. To pair is to play a card of the 
same description, not of the same suit only. If a tenth 
card be played, and you can answer it with a similar tenth 
card during any part of the same hand, without exceeding 
thirty-one, it is a pair, and counts two. But in these 
pairs, all tenth cards do not count alike. It must be king 
for king, queen for queen, and so forth. At the end of the 
deal, you take the turn-up card to assist you in pairing, 
and count two for all pairs made by its assistance. 

Pai7*'Eoyal, or Prial. — This consists of three cards of a 
similar sort, held either in the hand or crib, or occurring in 
the course of the game, as three kings, three aces, three 
nines, &c. It scores six. Thus : — if the leader play a six, 
you put another six on it, and score two for the pair ; he 
then returns a six, makes a pair-royal, and counts six 
\K>ints. If you have a pair-royal in your hand or youi 
3rib, you also score six for it; and should you only hold a 
pair, and turn up the third, it reckons also for six. It ig 
needless to say these combinations do not count for points 
when other cards have been played between them. 

Double Pair-Royal. — Four cards of a sort make thic 
combination, for which the score is twelve ; alike, whether 
mftde in play, or in the hand, or in the crib. The turn-up 
card recki ns with hand and crib in this, as in every other 
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case. Moreover, should your opponei.t have made a pft]^ 
royal, by playing a third of a sort, you are entitled to tht 
double pair-royal, if you answer him with a fourth. 

In taking six for a pair-royal, or twelve for a doubla 
pair-royal, you are not to suppose that the six and the 
twelve are merely increased numbers, bestowed as premi- 
ums for such combinations of the cards, and settled by 
arbitrary arrangement, independent of the rule that two 
points are allowed for every pair. A pair reckons for 
two, and the same principle, applied to a pair-royal, pro- 
duces six ; because, as a pair-royal contains three distinct 
pairs, you score two for each pair. Place, for instanceL 
three sixes in a row on the table, and mark them 1, 2, and 
8, thus: 

1 2. 8 

Six Six • Six 

Here Nos. 1 and 2 form the first pair, Nos. 1 and 8 the 
second pair, and Nos. 2 and 3 the third pair ; without the 
same two cards having ever been reckoned more than once 
together. 

Havmg analyzed this example, there will be little diffi- 
culty in ascertaining the number of pairs to be found by 
taJcin^ in pieces a double pair-royal. The readiest way to 
attam demonstration is to place the four sixes in a row on 
the table, as you did the three sixes, and number them 1, 
2, 8, and 4, thus : 

12 8 4 

Six Six Six Six 

1^08. 1 and 2 combined together, form a pair, 
and yield two points, for which carry out . 2 

— 1 and 8 form the second pair, and give two 
more 2 

— 1 and 4 form the third pair . . ,2 

— 2 and 8 form the fourth pair . . .2 

— 2 and 4 form the fifth pair . . .2 

— 8 and 4 form the sixth pair . • .2 

Total .12 

P.us we have six distinct pairs in a double pair-royal, 
irhich, of course, are therebv entitled to twelve poiLta 
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Observe, that in making these points, although we reckon 
tlie cards over and over again, they always unite in differ- 
ent associations, and the same two cards are never reckon* 
ed twice together. 

Sequences — Consist of three or more cards following in 
successive numbers, whether of the same suit or other- 
wise. He who holds them scores one point for every card 
m the combination, whether it take place in playing or in 
counting the hand or crib. Bet there cannot be a sequence 
under three cards. As in certain other cases, the court 
cards, king, queen, and knave, rank in sequences, after 
their usual classification as to rank, and not all alike as 
tenth cards. To form a sequence in play, it matters not 
which of the cards is played first, or last, provided the 
sequence can be produced by a transposition of the order 
In which they fell. Thus, you lead the five of hearts, your 
adversary returns the three of diamonds, you then play 
the tour of any suit, and score three for the sequence ; he 
then plays six, and makes four, and so on, as long as the 
continuous sequence can be made. The spirit of this rule 
may be applied to all combinations occurring in regular 
successions. 

You here observe that it does not matter of what suit 
are the cards forming the sequence, nor does the order 
signify in which they are played. You must not pass 
thirty-one in making a sequence. If a sequence in pla} 
is once broken, it must bi formed afresh, or cannot be 
acted on. 

In reckoning your sequences at the close of the deal, you 
use tne eard turned up along with your hand and crib ; 
and reckon them every way they will. A single example 
of this will here suflSce : 

Suppose the crib to consist of two kings (clubs and dia- 
monds) and two queens (hearts and spades), the knave of 
spades being the card turned up; — how many can you 
take for sequences ? 

Twelve, being four sequences of three each ; to be com- 
puted by reckoning the knave with the kings and queens; 
ringing the changes on the latter, somewiiat in a similar 
manner to the mode in which you have been taught t<3 
form a double pair-royal. To simplify this, take the knave, 
the two queens, and the two kings, and spread them befort 
yon; when they will count thus: 
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Knave, with queen of hearts and king of clubs 8 
Knave, with que^n of spades and king of clubs 8 
Knr*ve, with quetjn of hearts and king of dia- 
monds . . . . • 8 
Kcave, with queen of spades and king of dia- 
monds • • • . • . 8 

Points for the four sequences . .12 

^he Knave. — If you hold a knave of the same snit as tlii 
eh i turned up, you are entitled to one point, which yo3 
tai « on reckoning your hand. Should there be, in tli€ 
crii^ the kLave of the suit turned up, che dealer, to whom 
the crib belongs, takes one point on reckoning his crib, 
in the euphonious phraseology of some cribbage-playera, 
tliis is termed "one for his nob." 

Should the turn-up card itself be a knave, the dealer 
immediately scores two points; which, by way of an tithe* 
sis with " his nob," is called " two for his heels." ^iniilai 
phrases are, after all, rather to be considereil as quaint, 
than vulgar. They recall to our minds the recollection of 
the once popular game of Quadrille^ played by the Lady 
Teazles of the past century, in which the verb " to heasV'* 
is so indefatigably conjugated. 

A Flush. — A tiush cannot happen in play, but occurg 
only in computing the hand or crib. A nush signilies that 
all the cards in hand or crib are of the same suit, in which 
case you are allowed to mark one point for every card oi 
which the flush is composed. Thus, if your hand com- 
prise three hearts, you will take, on 8c«)ring fur your hand, 
three tor the flush in hearts; and sh«)uld the turn-up curd 
chance to be also a heart, you will add another point for 
that, raaking four all together. You are not permitted, 
however, to reckon a flush in the crib, unless the cards, of 
whioh the crib is composed, are of the same suit as the 
card turned up. It is essential to recollect the difference 
between a flush in the hand, and a flush in the crib. 

In reckoning the hand and crib alter the deal, you have 
been already informed that the non-dealer counts first. It 
will facihtate your reckoning, if you sum up the amount ol 
points to which you are entitled, in the following order: 
firstly, fifteens — secondly, sequences — thirdly, flushes— 
foui'tldy, pairs; pairs-royal, or double pau's- royal — fifthly 
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the point for the knave. Reckoning up the hand, or crih» 
is technically termed " showing." Thus the non-dealer la 
said to have " the first show," a point of immense impor- 
tance at the final stage of the game ; since he may thus 1>€ 
enabled just to "show out," and consequently win thg 
game; while the dealer may hold in his hand and crib 
points enough to make him out three times ov^er, but alto- 
gether useless, since h*» has not the first show. 

The non-dealer having summed up his score, under the 
observation of his opponent, the latter then performs the 
iame operation, as relates to his own hand. He then turns 
np the crib, which has up to this time lain perdtLc^ and 
scores all to which it may entitle him. 

TJie Laws. — 1. In single games there must be a fresh cut 
for each game ; but not so when rubbers are played. The 
lowest cribbage card wins the cut : when both players cut 
alike, it is a tie, and there must be another cut. 

2. In cutting for the deal, not less than four cards should 
be removed, and not more than half the pack, that a fair 
and proper cut may remain for him who cuts last. 

8. The cards are to be dealt out one by one, and thej 
must not be touched till the deal lias been completed. 

4. The dealer may exf»ose his own cards in dealing il 
he please, but if he shows one of his adversary's, the latter 
scores two points, and may demand a new deal, provided 
he does so before turning his cards. When a faced card 
occurs in dealing, there must be a fresh deal, including all 
the formalities of cutting, shuffling, &c. 

5. If the dealer mis-deal without being aware of it tiU 
one of the hands has been taken up, the opposite party 
may score two, and the cards must be dealt over again. 
Should his adversary expose a card during the progress ol 
the deal, the dealer may deal over again if he jjisases, pro- 
vided he has not seen his hand. 

6. Though both players have the privilege of shuffling 
the pack previous to the cards being dealt, the dealer has 
Ihe right to do so last. 

7. Should the dealer give his adversary more than five 
cards, the non-dealer may mark two points, and there must 
be a fresh deal ; but, in such case, the non-dealer must dis- 
cover the error beiore he takes up his cards or he caimot 
claim the two, though there must still be a Lew deal 
Should the dealer, in dealing, give himself more than five 
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cards, L'f adyersAry may mark two points, and either call 
A fresh deal, or dra;v^ ihe ea:tr& cara, or cards, from thf 
Dand of his opponent. Should the dealer give to eitliei 
party less tlian tive cdrds, there must oe a tresh deal ; and 
should the dealer deal two cardb av once td either party, 
(here must be. a new deal, unless Lis ddver^»^^y consent to 
his withdrawing the surplus card; in which c.*»8t rt mnst 
be placed on the top of the pack. 

8. Should either player find that his advereary hh^ iror« 
than five cards in his hand, he can claim two [^oincs itna ^ 
new deal. 

9. Should the pack, being dealt from, be tout/heJ pre. 
vious to being cut for the " start," the party so offending 
forfeits two points. 

10. In cutting for the str^ t, the \^jh dealer must rerauTe 
iht least three cards, and leave not less than four behind. 

11. Should the dealer turn up a knave, and neglect 
eiioring the two points for such knave, until he has played 
his first card, he cannot take the two points. 

[He is, however, in time to take the two points, after 
hfl adversary has played his first card; a distinction of 
8<»me consequence, since we are all at times liable to for- 
gtjtfulness.] 

12. The non-dealer must turn out for the crib first. A 
card once so laid out, cannot be taken up again. Either 
player confusing his cards with the crib, forfeits two points 
and his opponent may claim a fresh deal. The dealer 
alone is entitled to touch the crib, but he may not do so 
until he takes it up to count it. 

18, He who takes more points than he is entitled to. 
when reckoning his hand or crib, or scoring for a penalty, 
may be put back as many points as he has over-scored, ana 
then his adversary may add the same («mount to his own 
account. 

14 No penalty attaches to a neglect of making point*, 
to winch the player is entitled. 

16. One player cannot demand of another his aid to 
make out a score. 

Example. — Suppose K to say to L, ** Am I not twelve f 
L replies, properly enough, " I shall neither tell you, nor 
ihall I pass any o|)inion on the subject. If you take mort 
than you ought, I shall tiike you down ;" et voild tout / 

16. If one player touch the pegs of his adversary, sa^c 
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to correct a^- error of the score^ he shall forfeit two poinH 
If a player touch his own pe^s, save when he has a right 
to score, he forfeits two points. When both pegs hav€ 
been displaced by accident, the opposite player must b« 
allowed to restore them to their places ; or in the event oH 
Deing refused, he can claim the game. When the fore- 
most peg has been displaced by any chance, it must be put 
hito the hole behind the back peg of the player to whoio 
it belongs. 

17. He who scores a game as won, that he has not won^ 
forfeits it. 

18. A player who detects his adversary with more or 
fewer cards in his hand than he has a right to, can scort 
two points and call a new game. 

19. A lurch cannot be claimed, unless it be specified in 
the first instance. When the "lurch" has been agreed to 
between the players at the commencement of a game, it 
reckons as a double game ; it consists in one player having 
marked sixty-one before the other has scored thirty-one. 

20. When scoring points, if the pegs be quitted, that 
Bcore cannot be altered. If two cards be played, and anf 
points remain unreckoned, they become forfeited. Should 
a player put his cards away without taking for them, he 
iorfeits any points he might have claimed for hand or crib. 

21. When a card that may legally be played has been 
Bho\vn, it cannot be recalled. If it cannot be played ao- 
/ording to the laws of the game, no penalty attaches to th« 
exposure. 

22. If a player neglects to play, when he can come in 
under thirty-one, his opponent may score two. 

28. In reckoning a hand or crib, it must be plainly set 
out, and remain till the other side fully understands tli€ 
nature of the claims made on account of it. 

24. There is no penalty for a number called in mistake 
in the progress of the game. 

26. As already said, the three points appropriated by 
tlie non-dealer may be claimed by him during any part ol 
tlie game ; but if his adversary be permitted to score hia 
•ixty-one points, it is then too late, for the game is at an 
end. 

26. If either player refuse to pay a penalty that he hat 
incurred, by infringing the rules of play, his adversai'y maj 
claim the game. 
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27. Bystanders shall not in any way interfere with the 
progress of the game. 

28. In cases of disputeB that do not come within the 
provisions of these rules, a third party may be appointed 
as umpire, by consent of the players, and his decision must 
be adopted as final. 

On laying out for the Crib. — How to discard in tlie 
best manner for the Crib is one of the most scientific i>artfl 
of the game ; and consequently one of the most iinpuitant. 

Firstly, When it is not your own crib, you will lay out 
such cards as are likely to be, in an average number of 
cases, of the least possible advantage to your opponent, in 
the production of pairs, fifteens, sequences, &c. 

Secondly, When it is your own crib, you will lay out 
favorable cards for the crib. 

Thirdly, It being you own crib to which you are about 
to discard, you will prefer consulting the interests of the 
crib, in preference, even, to those of your hand. 

The most advantageous cribbage-cards are fives, sevens, 
eights, &c., when so assorted as to form fifteens, sequences, 
pairs, or flushes. The five is, of all others, the most useful 
card, since it makes fifteen equally with either one of the 
tenth cards; of which there are no fewer than sixteen in 
the pack, fives must therefore be in general the most eli- 
gible cards to lay out to your own crib, and the least eligi- 
ble (for you) to lay out to your adversary ; since, in so 
doing, you are almost certain to give him points. To dis- 
card a pair of any cards, again, is mostly bad play, unless 
it is for your own crib ; and cards which follow eacli other 
in order, as a tliree and tour, or nine and ten, being likely 
to be brought in for sequences, are generally bad cards 
to lay out in the case of its being your adversary's crib. 
The same calculation should, in its principle, be carried out 
as far as possible. Suppose you discard, to your opponent's 
3rib, two hearts, when you might with equal propriety have 
laid out a heart and a club instead, — ^you here give him the 
nhanoe, however reriiote you may fancy it, of makmg a 
flush in his crib ; which could not be effected by him, had 
you laid out the heart and club. 

To lay out cards, purposely, which are disadvantageous 
foi the crib, is called in the "cribbage dialect" of our an- 
cet'tors "baulking" or "bilking" the crib. 

The least likely cards to reckon for points in the crib^ 
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and therefore generally the best to discard for our adver.s 
eary, are kings ; since a sequence can only be made up to, 
or as it may be termed, on one side of tiiern ; and cannot 
be carried beyond them. A king is therefore a greater 
baulk in the crib than the queen. So, again, of an ace,— 
a iequence can only be made fi'om it, and not up to it ; and 
an ace is, therefore, frequently a great baulk to a crib ; 
thoiigh in discarding an ace some judgment is required to 
be exercised, it being often a good card to hold for play ; and 
forming a component part of fifteen, particularly when 
combined with sixes, sevens, and eights, or with fours and 
tenth cards. 

The cards, then, best adapted to uaulk our antagonist's 
crib, are, a king with a ten, nine, eight, seven, six, or one ; 
a queen, with a nine, eight, seven, six, or ace, or cards 
equally distinct, or far off, and therefore certain not to be 
naited in sequence by meeting with any other cards what- 
ever. Of course, particular hands require particular play, 
and general principles must give way before their excep- 
tions. " Circumstances alter cases ;" throughout this work, 
as in all similar works, the author writes for what may be 
called " average hands of cards ;" and recommends that 
play which would be most conducive to success in the 
largest proportion of events. 

Never lay out a knave for your adversary's crib, if you 
can, with pro[)riety, avoid it; as the probability of the 
turn-up card being of the same suit as the knave, is 8 to 1 
against it. Consequently, it is only 8 to 1 but the return- 
ing such knave in your hand gains you a point; whereas, 
should you discard it to your opponent's crib, it is only 8 
to 1 against the chance of its making him a point ; hence 
the probable difference of losing a point by throwing out 
vour knave, is only 3 to 2 J ; or 9 to 7, — that is to say, in 
laying out a knave for your antagonist's cinb, when y jo 
could equally keep the same in your hand. — sixteen limes 
— you give way just seven points; it being only 9 to 7, 
but you give away a point every time you olay in this 
manner ; and every single point is of consequence, if con- 
tending against a good player. As I just now remarked, 
there may, of course, occur exceptions to this and every 
other rule. 

The cards which are usually the best to lay out for yoni 
#190 crib, are, two fives, five and six. five and tenth card 
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three and two, sevec and eight, four and one, nine and six, 
and shnilar couples. If you have no similar cards to la^ 
out. put down as close cards as you can ; because, by this 
means, you have the greater chance of either being assisted 
by the cards laid out by your adversary, or by the turn- 
up ; and further, you should uniformly lay out two cards 
of the same suit for your own crib, in preference, aeterU 
paribus, to two other cards of the same kind, that are of 
different suits, as this gives you the probable chance of 
flushing your crib ; whereas, should you lay out two cards 
of different suits, all gain under the head of a flush is at 
once destroyed. It is mostly good play, to retain a se- 
quence in hand, in preference to cards less closely connected ; 
more especially should such sequence be a flush; and once 
more remember, that the probable chance of points from 
the crib is something nearly approaching to twenty per 
cent, over the hand. It is therefore indisjiensably your 
duty, if you wish to win, to give the lead to your crib at 
the expense of your hand. 

In general, whenever you are able to hold a pair-royal in 
hand, you should lay out the other two cards, both for 
your own and your adversary's crib ; some few cases, 
however, excepted. For example, should you hold a pair- 
royal of any description, along with two fives, — it would 
be highly dangerous to give your antagonist the brace of 
fives, uidess in such a situation of the game that your pair- 
royal would make you certainly out, having the first show ; 
—or else that your adversary is so nearly home, himself^ 
that the contents of the crib are wholly unimportant. 
Many other cards are very hazardous to lay out to your 
tdversary's crib, even though you can hold a pair-royal ; 
»uch as two and three, five and six, seven and eight, and 
fiye and tenth card ; therefore, should you have such eards 
combined together, you must pay particular regard to the 
stage of the game. This caution equally ap])lies to many 
other cards, and particularly when, the game being nearly 
over, it happens to be your own deal, and that your oj>- 
ponent is nearly home, or within a moderate show-out. 
llere then should be especial care taken to retain in hand 
cards which may enable you to play " off," or wide oi 
your adversary ; and thus prevent his forming any se- 
o»'.ence o- pair- royal. In similar positions you should en- 
ajavor, also, tc keep cards tltat will enable you to have a 
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g(K>d chance of winning the end-hole; which frequentli 
saves the game. 

General directions for playing the game sdentijir 
cally. — Never, at any period of the game, make a pair, 
fifteen, sequence, &c., without glancing your eye first at 
the relative places of the cribboge-pegs, to know whether 
you are justified in playing a forward or backward game. 
I repeat, that on this the whole art may be said to turn, of 
playing Cribbage scientifically. 

To gain the end-hole, or point nearest to thirty-one, is, 
among professed players, justly esteemed a considerabk 
advantage, and should be proportionately kept in view. By 
attaining the end-hole yourself, you not only score a point, 
but save a difference of two points by snatching it from 
your opponent. In playing for this, there is much scope 
for judgment. 

Should you hold a three and a two, it is frequently the 
best play to lead off the three, on the chance of your ad- 
versary's playing a tenth card {of which never forget that 
there are sixteen)^ making thirteen ; when your two 
"drops in," and produces two points for the fifteen. The 
same principle applies to the leading from a four and an 
ace, and has this additional advantage, that should you 
th'as succeed in forming fifteen, your opponent can form no 
sequence from your cards. 

Rememl)er, that when your adversary leads a seven or 
eight, should you make fifteen, you give him the chance of 
corising in with a six or a nine, and thus gaining ♦/hree holes 
against you. Sometimes this would even tend to your 
advantage, by allowing of your rejoinder with a fourth 
card in sequence. For instance, your opponent leads an 
eight, and you make fifteen by answering with a seven; he 
plays a six, making twenty-one, and scores three tor the 
sequence; but having a nine, or ten, you play it, and scor^ 
after him. In all such oases, play to tlie state of your 
game ; for what would be at one time correct, would be, 
at another, the worst possible play. 

To lead from a pair is mostly good ; because, should your 
opp<ment pair you, you form a pair-royal, making six holes; 
while the chance of his rejoining with a fourth is too small 
10 be taken into consideration. It would rarely, though^ 
oe correct, to lead from a pair of fives. 

When your adversary leads a card which you can pair 
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rt Is raosty better to make fifteen, in preference, shonld yon 
' be able so to do ; as you will naturally suspect he wishes you 
to pair hira, in order to make a pair-royal himself. But 
here, as elsewhere, your chief guide is the relative state ot 
t>>e scores. 

When you can possibly help it, oongistently with your 
curds, do not, in play, make the number twenty-one ; foi 
yonr antagonist is then likely to come in with a tenth card 

Should you hold a nine and three, it is good play to lead 
the three; because, should it be paired, you form fifteen by 
playing the nine. The same applies to the holding of a four 
and a seven, in which case, should your four be paired, you 
make fifteen with the seven. 

The following style of play facilitates yonr obtaining fre- 
quently the end-hole. Should you hold two low cards, and 
one high card, lead from the former ; but should you hold 
one low card, and two high car<:s, lead from the latter; 
like other general directions, all this being subject to con- 
tingencies. 

Holding a ten and five, and two holes being at the mo- 
ment an object of great importance, lead the tenth card, io 
hopes of your adversary's making fifteen, when you can 
pair his five. 

Holding a seven and four, it is good play to lead the 
four ; because, if paired, your seven comes in for fifteen : 
the same direction ai)plies to your holding a six and three, 
and three and nine, or other cards similarly related. 

When compelled to lead from a sequence of three cards, 
play oflf the lowest, or highest, in preference to the middle 
card. 

In laying out for your own crib, suppose you hold a 
pair of fives, and no tenth card, discard them both. Bear 
m mind that of all the tenth cards, the knave is of the 
most importance ; and that those cards which tell best in 
counting the hand, are not always the best for playing. 

If in play, you throw down a four, making the number 
twenty-seven, your adversary has the chance of pairing 
your four, and of making at the same time thirty-one. If 
you make twenty-eight with a three, you incur the sam« 
risk. These apparent trifles must be studied, and similar 
points, if possible, avoided on your part; while you aliouM 
be constantly on the watch to grasp theia f(j«: jowrod^ 
•hould yoQ/ antagonist leave an opening. 

6 . — - 
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As the dealer plays last, his chances are greater than 
thoo<f. of the leader for making the end-hole, or otlier de- 
sirable points in play. The dealer has also in his favor the 
chance of gaining the two p(»ints by lifting a knave. (Thf 
knave is called by many Cribbage-players " t'he Jack.") 

The phrase " playing off," is used to denote playing cards 
which are yv'ide apart, in contradistinction to its reverse, 
termed *' playing on." Thus, sh«)uld your opponent lead a 
four, and you answer with a two, three, five, or six, you 
'*play on;-' because you give him the option of making a 
sequence, should he hold the fitting card. But if, in an- 
swer to his four, you play a high card, you " play off," 
since he can have no card capable of forming a sequence. 
Whether to play "off," or "on," is half the battle, and de- 
pends entirely, should you hold the option, on the relative 
state of the scores. 

It is frequently your game, to allow of your adversary's 
forming a sequence, in order to come in y( urself for a 
h>nger one. To tempt him to this, play a card close to his, 
instead of playing off. Suppose you hold a three, four, 
and five, and your opponent leads a seven: — in this case, 
should it be to your interest to bestow a certain number of 
points, in order to realize the same amount for yourself, 
you play the five; for if he answers with a six, marking 
three, you play your four, and score for the sequence and 
fifteen accordingly. 

Odds of the Game. — The chances of points in a hand are 
calculated at more than 4, and under 5 ; and those to be 
gained in play are reckoned 2 to the dealer, and 1 to the 
adversary, making in all about 6 on tlie average, through- 
out the game; and the i)robability of those in the crib ars 
estimated at 6 ; so that each player ought to make 1€ in 
two deals, and onward in the same proportion to the end 
of the game ; by which it appears that the first dealer hai 
rather the advantage, supposing the cards to run equal, 
and the players likewise equally matched in skill. By at- 
tending to the above calculation any player may judgs 
whether he is at home or not, and thereby i lay his game 
accordingly, either by making a push when he is behind 
ftnd holds good cards, or by endeavoring to baulk the op 
ponent when his hand proves indifferent. 
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In Favor of the Dealer, 

Bach party being even 5 holes going np, « 6 tc 4 

at 10 holes each . . 12 . . 11 

15 each . • • . 7 . . 4 

20 each . . • . 6 . . 4 

Each party being at 25 each • • • is 11 to 10 

80 each • . • . 9 . . 5 

85 each • • • . 7.6 

40 each . . . . 10 . . 9 

45 each . . . • 12 . . 8 

50 each . • • . 5 . . 2 

55 each . • . . 21 ..20 

60 each .... 2 . . 1 

When the dealer wants 8 and his opponent 4 . 5 . . 4 

in all situations of the game, till within 15 of 

the end, when the dealer is 5 points ahead • 8 . . 1 

But when within 16 of the end 8 . . 1 

And if the dealer wants 6, and the adversary 11. 10 . . 1 
8honld the dealer be 10 ahead, it is . . 4 oi 5 . . 1 
And near the end of the game . . . . 10 oi 12 . . 1 
Wiien the dealer wants 16 and the antagonist 11, 21 • .20 



Against the Dealer. 

Both players being even at 56 holes each, is . 7 . . 5 

57 7 . . 4 

58 .••*.• 8*.2 

If the dealer wants 20, and his opponent 17 • 6 . . 4 
When the dealer is 5 points behind, previous 

to turning the top of the board 6 . • 5 

When he is 81, and the antagonist 86 • • • 6 . • 4 

When 86, and the adversary 41 7 . . 4 



Betting. 

When at 59 holes each player. 

In all points of the game, till within 20 of the end, if Um 
aon-dealer is three ahead. 
The dealer wanting 14, and his antagonist 9. 
Ditto ll«Ditto r. 
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SIX-CARD CRIBBAGE. 

This game is also played with the whole pack, but both 
In skill and scientific arrangement, it is vastly inferior to 
that played with five cards. Still it is a pleasant resource 
m a dull hour, and abounds with amusing point* and com- 
binations, without taxing the mind much. It is played oa 
the same board, and according to the principal portion of 
the rules of the preceding game : its leading peculiaritieg 
may be thus summed up. 

The dealer gives six cards to himself and his adversary. 
Each player lays out two of these for crib, retaining tbui 
in his hand. The deal and the " start" card is the same 
as at the five-card game ; in like manner the pairs, sequences, 
fifteens, &c., operate, and the game point is sixty -one. The 
non-dealer, however, is not allowed any points at the be 
ginning. The main difference between the games is, that 
in the game already described, tlie object is to get thirty- 
one, and then abandon the remaining cards; at the six- 
card game, the whole are played out. There are more 
points made in the play ; while at five cards, the game is 
often decided by the loss or gain of one point. At six-card 
Cribbage, the last card played scores a point. This done, 
the hands and crib are scored as at the five-card game ; 
then another deal is played, and the victory is gained by 
the party who first gets eixty-pne. 

As all the cards must be played out, should one party 

have exhausted his hand, and his adversary have yet two 

cards, the latter are to be played, and should they yield 

any advantage, it must be taken. For instance, C has 

played out his four cards, and D having two left (an eight 

and seven), calls fifteen as he throws them down, and 

marks three points : two for the fifteen, and one for the 

last card. Again, should D's two cards have been a pair 

(threes, for instance), he marks two for the pair, and a third 

t card. Speculating on this, and other pro- 

wriil always endeavor, when you are last 

Q as close cards as possible, for this will 

le you to make three or four points, by 

st two cards, when you would otherwise 

^le point. But this demands further ilius> 

>f paramount importance. For example : 
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Suppose yoa to hold for the last two canls a seven and 
iight, and thftt your adversary has only one card reiiiain- 
jig in his hand, the probable chance of its being either a 
irix or a nine (in either of which cases you come in for tour 
points), is eleven to two ; therefore it is only eleven to two 
but you gain three points by this play, exclusive of the end- 
hole; whereas, were you to retain as your last two curds, 
a seven, with a ten, or any two cards similarly wide apart, 
you have no chance to score more for them than the end- 
hole, as there is no probability of their coming in fov any 
sequence ; or if you can retain a pair of any kind for tiie 
last two cards (yoar adversary having only one card, and 
he bemg the first jJayer), you by this means make a cer- 
tainty of two poi) *s, exclusive of the end-hole. By the 
same rule you ou<^l t always to retain such cards as will 
(supposing your fid rersary to have none left) make a pair, 
Sffceen, &c., for by this means you gain many points winch 
you otherwise co'dd not possibly get. 

The calculations for throwing out at the five-card game, 
are, for the moat part, applicable to this. Still there is not 
quite so much temptation to sacrifice the hand for the sake 
of the crib, as they do not both contain a similar nuuiher 
of cards. At this game the hand scores more than the 
orib, as there is one player always on the look-out to baulk 
crib, while so many points being open to the play, offers a 
greater inducement to keep together a good hand. As 
soon as thirty-one, or the number nearest to it, be made in 
playing the hand, the cards should be turned down, that 
QO confusion may come of their being mixed with the suo- 
oeeding cards. 

As before explained, in speaking of Five-Card Oribbage, 
/our mode of conduct must be governed uniformly by the 
state of your game. Play to your score, and put the final 
result partially out of view. Whether it is your policy to 
play "on" or "off," must be ever the question in makhig 
ap your judgment. 

On an average, a hand, the moderns say, ought to yield 
about seven, and a crib five points. It is useful to remem- 
ber this in laying out, and to note the difference between 
the odds of seven to five in favor of the hand here, and the 
superiority of the crib to the baud at Five-Card Cribbage. 

The average number of points to be made each time by 
play, is from four to five. The dealei has the advantage 

6* 
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lera beoanae he playa last. PaHqain considered that yoi 
were only entitled to twenty-five poijts for three shows 
tnd play,* and that the dealer is at home if, when he make 
hi< second deal, he is twenty-five points up the board, and 
when he deals for the third time, within eleven holes o/ 
game. The present system of calculation is to allow twenty- 
nine instead of twenty-five holes for the three shows, and 

o consider that at the end of the second round each player 
IB at home at twenty-nine holes. 

As you are on a parity at starting, being both at home 
jrou will play with moderate caution your first hand ; mak- 
mg fair risks, but not running into too wide speculations 
On taking up your second hand, you will adapt your play 
to the relative scores on the board, as you have been told 
in relation to the other variety of the game, and will plaj 
" on" or " off," according to the dictates of policy. Th« 
same rule will govern your conduct during the remaindei 
of the game ; and should your adversary have gained the 
preference, or should you be more than home, both cases 
must be taken into consideration in playing your hand. 
If your cards present a flattering prospect, and you are by 
no means home, it is your duty to make a push, in order to 
regain the lead by running ; whereas, should your adver- 
sary be better planted than you, and should you take up 
bad cards, it will be the best play to keep off, and only 
endeavor to stop your antagonist as much as possible, 
and thereby have a probable chance of winning the game, 
through his not being able to make good his points. 

As so many points are to be gained in play, by the 
formation of long sequence, you will frequently find it 
advantageous, having eligible cards for the purpose in view, 
to lead, or play, so as to tempt your adversary to form a 

hort sequence, in order that you may come in for a longer. 
And this opportunity is particularly to be sought for, when 
a few holes are essential to your game, though gained at 
any risk. If you hold, as leader, a one, two, three, and 
four, the best card to lead is the four, since, if paired, you 
Answer with the aco, and your adversary's second card iu%j 
Dot form a fifbeMU 
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THREE-HANDED CRIBBAGE. 

Thf game of Three-handed Oribbage i8 not often prao 
iMed. Jt i8 played, as its name imports, by three persons , 
tbe board being of a triangular shape, to contain three seU 
of holes of sixty each, with the sixty-first or game-hole. 
Each of the three players is furnished separately with pegt^ 
tnd scores his game in the usual manner. 

Three-handed Oribbage is subject to the same laws ai 
the other species of the game. Tlie calculations as to dis- 
carding and playing are very similar, but it must be remeni« 
bered that as all three are independent, and fight for them 
selves alone, you have two antagonists instead of one. 

Five cards compose the deal. They are delivered sepa- 
rately, and after dealing the fifteenth, another, or sixteenth 
card is dealt from the pack to constitute the foundation of 
the crib. To this, each of the three players adds one 
card, and the crib therefore consists of four cards, while 
each individual remains with four cards in hand. The 
d*3al and crib aie originally cut for, and afterwards pass al- 
ternately. 

It is obviouH, that you will be still even, if you gain only 
cue game out of three, since the winner receives a double 
stake; which is furnished by the two losers to him who 
6<-8t attains the sixty-first hole. It has been Computed 
that he who has the second deal has rather the best chance 
vf victory, but there seems very little diiferente. 

Occasionally, at this game, some amusement arises from 
the complicated sequences formed in play, but ordinarily 
\t is a poor-enough affair. It will frequently happen that 
one of the three players runs ahead of the two others so 
fast, that it becomes their interest to form a temporary 
league of union against him. In this case they will strive 
all they can to favor each other, and regain the lost 
ground ; and in general, players will do well not to lose 
sight of this principle, but to prefer favoring the more 
backward of the adversaries, to giving the chance of a 
single point to the other. Such leagues, however, are a 
good deal resembling those between higher authorities ; in 
the making of which, each entei-s a mental caveat to break 
't the first moment it suits his convenience. 
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FOUR-HANDED CRffiBAGE. 

The game of Four-handed Cribbage is played by ft m 
persons, in i)artnerships of two and two, as at Whist ; each 
Bitting opposite to his partner. Rubbers or single games 
are played indifferently. Sixty-one generally constitute 
the game, but it is not unusual to agree, in preference, to 
go twice round the board, making the number of gam« 
one hundred and twenty-one. 

At the commencement of the sitting, it is decided which 
two of the four players shall have the management of the 
score, and the board is placed between them. The othei 
two are not allowed to touch the board or pegs, though 
each may prompt his partner, and point out any omissions 
or irregularities he may discover in the computation. The 
laws which govern Five-card Cribbage are equally applica- 
ble here, as to the mode of marking holes, deficiencies in 
the counting, the taking too many points, &c. He who 
marks has a troublesome task, arising from the constant 
vigilance requisite to be exercised, in order not to omit 
scoring points made by his partner ; his own gains he sel- 
dom forgets to take. He who does not mark should ac- 
quire the habit of seeing that iiis partner marks the full 
number he requires. Partners may assist each other in 
counting their hands or cribs ; their interests being so com- 
pletely identified. 

It is most usual to play rubbers, and to cut for partners 
every rubber. The two highest and two lowest play to- 
gether. The ace is always lowest. In some circles they 
consider all tenth cards equal in cutting for partners : in 
others they allow of preference, according to rank, as at 
Whist. This would, however, be only applicable in cut- 
ting for partners. Also, in some cases, it is the practioi 
for the deal to go to the two who cut the lowest cards for 
partnership ; but in general, the deal is decided by a gub- 
Bequent cut between the two parties who are to score; tht 
ace being the lowest card, and all tenth cards being equal. 
If it is decided not to change partners after a game or rub- 
ber, there must be a fresh cut still for the deal. Each may 
Bhuftie the cards in turn, according to the laws which regu- 
late this operation at Whist. 

The deal and crib pass alternately round the table as at 
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Whist, from right to left. The usual laws of Oribbfcge 
regulate the act of dealing, as to exposing cards and so 
forth ; and no one is suffered to touch their hands until the 
deal is complete. Before dealing, the cards must be cut in 
ihe ordinary way by your right-hand antagonist. 

The dealer delivers five cards to each, in the usual mode, 
from right to left, one card at a time. The remainder ol 
the pack he places on his left hand. Each i)erson then 
lays out one card for the crib, which is of course tlie prop- 
erty of the dealer. The left-hand advei-sary must discard 
6rst, and so round the table ; the denier laying out last. 
There is no advantage in this, but such is the custom. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the crib always belongs to 
the dealer. 

As there is but one card to be laid out from the five re- 
ceived by each player, there is seldom nmch ditficulty in 
making up your choice. Fives are the best cards to give 
your own cribs, and you will never, therefore, give them 
to your antagonists. Low cards are generally best for the 
crib, and kings or aces the worst. Aces sometimes tell to 
great advantage in the play at this game. Wiien your 
partner has to deal, the crib being equally your own, as if 
you had it in your proi>er possession, must be favored in 
the same way. Before discarding, always consider with 
whom the deal stands. 

When all have laid up for the crib, tlie pack is cut for 
the start-card. This cut is made by your left-hand adver- 
sary's lifting the pack, when you, as dealer, take off the 
top card, as at Five-card Crihbage. Observe that it is the 
left-hand adversary who cuts this time, whereas, in cut- 
ting tiie cards to you at the commencement of the deal, it 
is your right-hand adversary who performs the operation. 

Having thus cut the turn-up card, the player on the 
left hand of the dealer leads off' first, the plaver to his letl 
following, and so on round the table, till the ./hole of the 
sixteen cards are played out according to the laws. Fii- 
teeus, sequences, pairs, &c., reckon in the usual way for 
those who obtain them. Should either player be unable 
to come in under thirty-one, he declares it to be '* a go," 
and the right of play devolves on his left-hand neighbor. 
No small cards must be ke]>t up, which would come in, 
under a penalty. Thus should A play an ace, making the 
Dumber twenty-eight, and should eiich of the other thret 
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pass it without playing, not having cards low enongh tc 
come in, — on its coming round to A, he must play if 1m 
ean under thirty -one, wliether he gain any additional points 
by so doing, or not. Example: 

B plays an ace and makes thirty. Neither of the other 
three can come in, and on the turn to play coming rouni 
again to B; he plays another ace, and marks four p<ants^ 
two for the pair of aces, and two for the thirty-one. 

Many simiLir examples might be adduced, and tliere fre- 
quently arise difficult and complicated cases of sequences 
made this way out of low cards. Indeed, the playing out 
of the hand requires constant watchfulness on all sides ; 
much more so than in Six-card Oribbage. So many points 
are made by play in Four-handed Oribbage, that it is es 
sential to phiy as much as possible to the points, or stages, 
of the game ; sufficient data respecting which will be pres- 
ently given. 

In leading off, great care is necessary; not only at first 
starting, but after every " rest," or thirty -one. A five is a 
bad lead, because the chances of a ten succeeding it are 
BO numerous; and an ace is seldom a good lead, sinca 
shouU the second player pitch, what is highly probable, a 
tenth card, your partner cannot pair him without making 
the ominous number of twenty-one ; a number equally bad 
at every description of Oribbdge, since the next player has 
thus so good a chance of converting it, by another tenth 
card, into thirty-one. A nine, again, is a bad lead, for 
should your left-hand adversary make fifteen with a six, he 
cannot be paired by your partner without making twenty- 
one. Bear this constantly in mind, and when possible to 
avoid it by equally good play, never eithec make the num- 
ber twenty-one yourself nor lead so as to compel your 
partner to do so. Threes or fours form safe leads. 

The second player will observe caution in pairing a card, 
BO as not to give away the chance of six for a paltry couple, 
unless particularly wanting; or, from some collateral rea- 
sons, he may consider it a safe pair ; as in the case of the 
turn-up being a similar card, — his holding a third of the 
same in his hand — the having seen one of the same already 
dropped, and so on. The same care must be shown in not 
playing closely on, unless compelled by the cards. Supjiose 
your right-hand adversary leads a three, it is obvious, that 
if you reply with a two or four, yon give your left-hand 
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tncagonfst a good chance of fomung a sequence, which h« 
could not do had you played off. On the other hand^ 
there frequently arise cases in which you feel justified in 
playing "on," purposely to tempt your adversary to form 
the sequence, in order to give your partner tlie chance of 
ooming in for a still longer sequence. In m»ny situations, 
t few holes may be of paramount value, gained at any 
risk. If the second player can make fifteen, it is gen- 
erally better play than pairing the card led. Towards the 
end of the game it is soinetimes important to retain cards 
all wide apart, when the object is merely to prevent your 
antagonist from making points in play ; but as you only 
lay out one card, you have little chance of assorting your 
hand as you could wish. 

The third player should aim at making the number be- 
low twenty-one, in order to give his partner a good chance 
of gaining the end-hole for the " go," or the two for thirty- 
one. 

The dealer knowing he will have to play last the first 
round, will sometime^ find it advantageous to hold aces, or 
low cards, for the purpose ; particularly when it is essen- 
tial to score a few holes in pl.iy, or when the only chance 
of game arises from the possibility of playing out. Hold- 
ing aces, it is frequently better play, when you have the 
option, to make twenty -seven or twenty-eight than thirty, 
in order to have a chance of bringing in your aces, which 
sometimes yield a heavy amount of points at that stage of 
the computation. When it is certain that the game will 
be decided in the course of the playing out of the hand, 
without coming to your show, you will keep good cards 
for playing at all hazards. 

When the hand is played out, the different amounts are 
pegged, the crib being taken last. He who led off must 
•oore first, and so on round to the dealer. Each calls the 
Aumbei to which he considers himself entitleil, and WHtclies 
10 see that they are scored properly; while at the same 
(imo lie does not fail to scan his adversaries' cards with an 
observant eye, to see that^ thraugh mistake^ they do not 
^e more than their due. 

The amount of points to be expected, on an average 
from each hand, is seven, and from the crib about four to 
five. From the play, it is comimted that each of the four 
playeii^ slioul^ moke uve points every time. Reasoning on 
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these data, the non-dealers are at home, at the cL'iae of th4 
first round, should they have obtained nineteen k-t twenty 
points, and the dealers are at home at the end of the first 
round, sho'Ud they have acquired twenty-three or twenty 
four. At the finish of the second round, witli their avar 
age number, each set of players would be forty-two to 
forty-three. At the close of the third round, the non 
dealers should be just out, or else the dealers will win. 
You must not, however, suppose there is any advantage to 
be gained from not having originally the deal ; the chances 
are so various that the parties start fully equal ; no matter 
whether with, or without the deaL From the above cal- 
culation, the game, going only once round the board, 
should be over in three rounds, both parties having a -crib 
inclusive. Those who have not the first deal, have the 
original chance of winnuig, if they can keep it^ by holding 
average cards throughout the game. Should they fail in 
making this good, the dealers (those who dealt originally 
are here signified) will generally sweep all, having their 
second crib, and first show afterwards. As I have before 
intimated, it is quite as likely that the non-dealers will fail 
in holding '* their own," as not. The non-dealers should 
observe moderate caution in the first hand, but under this 
head it is needless to say more to either party, than to im- 
press it upon them again and again, to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the number of points which form medium 
hands; as well as the difierent stages of the game, and 
play accordingly. Moderate attention is all that is required 
to play Four-handed Oribbage well. It is a pleasant, lively 
game, and wheM well conducted yields considerable amuse- 
ment. Good Oribbage is universally preterable to bad 
Whist. 

[Those who wish to study the game more fiilly, will do 
w^ to read Mb. Walfosb^s Cribhage Flayer^s Eandi>ook.] 
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VnJGT-UN, or Twenty-one, is a very interesting game, and 
may be played by two or more people. It is essentially s 
family game, and when i)layed as such, the stakes are usu- 
aUy represented by counters, which may be of any value 
say sixpence the dozen, or more. It is common to limi 
the stakes to be laid to a dozen of counters, or the amount 
in money which they represent. As the deal is advanta- 
geous, and often continues long with the same person, it is 
usual to determine it at the commencement by the first ace 
turned up, or any other mode that may be agreed upon. 

The deal is retained by the person who commences, until 
a natural Vingt-un occurs, when it passes to the next in ro- 
tation.* (The old mode of play, however, is, that in tht 
case of a natural Vingt-un the deal passes to tlie holder, and 
many still adhere to this custom. This item of the game 
must, therefore, be regulated by the custom of the table, 
or be previously agreed.) The poney or youngest hand 
should collect the cards that have been played, and shuffle 
them together ready for the dealer against the period when 
he shall have distributed the whole pack. 

The dealer begins by giving two cards, one at a time, face 
downwards, to each player, including himself. After the 
first card has been dealt round, each places his stake upon 
it (which may, if he chooses, be as low as a single counter), 
and then receives the second card ; but the dealer, upon 
the stakes being all laid, and before proceeding with the 
deal, looks at his own card, and if he thinks proper (having 
perhaps an ace, ten, or court-card), he may double the 
stakes, wliich he announces by crying ** double.'' He then 
distributes a second card to eacjli, and lastly to himself. 
Bhoula he chance to have a natural Vingt-un, he declares it 
at unce, before any more cards are dealt, and collects the 
stakes (which, by a Vingt-un, are doubled), but should he 
have drawn less than 21, the game proceeds thus: The 
dealer inquires of each | layer in rotation, beginning with 
the eldest hand on the left, whetiier he stands, or wishes 
for another card, which, if required, must be given from ofi 

^ Should a natural Vingt-un occur in the first rouBd it dMt ibot pat out 
fjk^ d«aler b«iug aiiuwe<l a inittcru'ordti. 

7 
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Ibe top 'face upwards) of the pack, and afterwards another 
or raoiH, if requester], till the points of the additional care 
or card.1, added to those dealt, exceed or make 21 exactly, 
or such a number less than 21 as the player may choose to 
Btand npon ; but when the points exceed 21, the player ia 
technicd,lly said to have overdrawn, and his cards are U> be 
thrown up forthwith, and the stake laid on them paid to 
the dealer. When the dealer has gone the round of the 
table in this manner, he turns up his own cards to the view 
of the company, and should he have any number of points 
between, say from 17 to 20, he usually "stands," that is, 
pits his cards against the other players. Those under his 
uumbfef, as well as ties,* pay — those above it, receive. II 
the dealer should have only 14 or 15 points in his first 
hand, the chances would be against him were he to stand 
on so small a number. He would therefore draw another 
card, and should this be a very low one (an ace or a deuce), 
and he have reason to suppose, by tiie extra cards dealt 
round, that he had to contest high numbers, he would draw 
again, and if he obtained 19 or 20 points would then prob- 
ably win on more than he loses, the average of chances 
being in his favor ; if by drawing he should hapi>en to make 
up 21, he would receive double from all, excepting from the 
ties and those who had already thrown up; if more than 
21, he would have to pay all who stand, paying the Vingt- 
uus double. 

Should either the dealer or a player happen to turn ap 
two caixls of the same denomination, tor instance, two aces, 
deuces, or any other number, or two kings, two queens, 
&c., he would have the choice of going on both, and should 
the next card he draws be a triplicate, he may go on all 
three. If the cards happen to be aces, which count either 
as 1 or 11, at the option of the player, and if by great hick 
he should successively draw three tens, or court-cards, thus 
making three natural Vingt^uns, he would obtain double 
flt.)ike8 upon each, therefore six times as much as the stakes 
placed on the various hands; and should he, on laying his 
first card, have cried "double," the stakes payable would, in 
such* case, be twice doubled, therefore upon the three cards 
twelve- fold. This is aa extreme case, cited merely to show 
the nature of the game. It commonly happens, however 

^ Ties ar« the principle advantaio^ of th# deeler 
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thut vflien either dealer or player "goes" on several ^nU, 
he loses on one or more, and thus neutralizets his gains. 
riayei*s, as already intimated, liave the same right ol 
" going" on several cards, as the dealer. 

When any {>layei has a Ving.-un, and the dealer not, then 
the player wins double stakes from him; in other cases, 
exot»pt a natural Vingt-un happens, the dealer pays single 
•takes to all whose numbers under 21 are higher than hit 
own, and receives from those who have lower numbers; 
players who have similar numbers to the dealer pay ; and 
when the dealer draws n)ore than 21, he overdraws, and 
has to pay to all who have not thrown up, as already 
stated. 

Twenty-one, whensoever dealt in the first two cards, ia 
styled a natural Vingt-un, and should be declared imme- 
diately. Hoyle says that this entitles the possessor to the 
deal, besides double stakes from all the players, unless there 
shall be more than one natural Vingt-un, in which case the 
younger hand or hands so having the same, are exempted 
from paying to the eldest. But this rule, like that men- 
tioned at page 73, is nearly obsolete, it is not now cus- 
tomary to allow any except the dealer to take dt)uble 
stakes from the comi)&ny, in resi)ect to his natural Vingt-un. 
One of the first thoughts of the dealer, after the cards 
have l>een cut, should be to look for hrulet^ which is a nat- 
ural Vingt-un formed by the bottom and top card, when 
they happen to be an ace and tenth card. The card or 
cards looked at must be thrown out, and mixed with those 
collected by the poney. Brulet either clears the board of 
the stakes laid (usually one or two counters levied on each 
player, at the commencement of every game, and collected 
into a tray), or takes the amount of the limit from each, as 
aiay be agreed. 

The deal, it should be observed, may be sold to the best 
bidder, and, as it is undoubtedly of some advantage, a buyer 
will generally be found. But should a timid player object 
to the deal, and no buyer be found, he may decline it, and 
so let it pass to the next. 

FN. B. An ace, as already intimated, may be reckoned 
eitlier as 11 or 1 ; every court-card is counted as 10, and 
the rest of the jiack according to their jxiints.] 

The odds of this game merely depend upon the averagf 
quantity of cards likely to come under or exceed 21 ; for 
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exaini)le, if those in Imnd make 14 exactly, it is 7 to 6 that 
the one next drawn does not make the number of points 
alove 21, but if the points be 15, it is 7 to 6 against that 
hand; yet it would not therefore always be prudent to 
Btand at 15, for as the ace may be calculated both ways, it 
is rather above an even bet that the adversary's two first 
cards amount to more than 14. A natural Vingt-un may 
bs expected once in seven coups when two, and twice in 
seven when four people play, and so on according to thd 
number of players. 



Tins game, usually played by two people, sometimes b} 
6)ur, with a complete pack, derives its name from the four 
chances therein, fur each of which a point is scored, namely, 
high^ the best trump out; hw^ the smallest trump dealt; 
jack^ the knave of trumps; game^ the majority of pips 
reckoned from such of the following qirds as the resi)eetive 
players have in their tricks, viz. ; every ace is counted as 
4; king, 3; queen, 2; knave, 1; and ten for 10. Low is 
always scored by the person to whom it was dealt; but 
jack being the property of whoever can win or save it, the 
possessor is permitted to revoke and trump with that card 
and when turned up as trump the dealer scores ; it is also 
allowable for the player who lays down a high or low trump 
to inquire at the time whether the same be high or low. 

After cutting for deal, at which either the highest or low- 
est card wins, as previously fixed, six cards are to be given 
to each player, either by three or one at a time, and the 
thirteenth turned up for trump; then if the eldcbt does not 
«ike his card, he may, for once in a hand, say, I'Ocg^ when 
the dealer must either give a point or three more cards to 
each, and turn up the seventh for trump ; hoc if that should 
prove of the same suit as the tirst turned up, then three 
cards more are to be given, and so on dil a different suit 
occurs. The cards rank as at Whisf, aiid each player 
should always strive to secure his own tens and court- 
cards, to take those of the advCir^.y, to obtain which, 
except whei c<juananding cards ai c .lelu, it is usual to play 
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% low one to throw the le/id into the opponent**, hnnrl. Usii. 
illy seven points form the game, which may be set up as a1 
Whist, though a very cistomary method is to draw two 
cards from the i)ack, and hiy them one on the other, so as 
to exhibit only the number of pips the phiyer has gained. 

When the dealer shows any of his adversary's cards a 
new deal may be demanded, but in showing Lis own ha 
mast abide by the same. 

If discovered, previous to playing, that too many cards 
ire given to either party, a fresli deal may be claimed, or 
the extra cards drawn '.ut by the opponent; but sho'dd 
even a single card have been played, then there must b« 
another deal. 

With strict players, the adversary may score a point 
whenever his opponent does not trump or follow suit, and 
each calculates his game without inspecting tlie tricics, 
which when erroneously set up must not only be taken 
down, but also the antagonist either scores tour points o ■ 
Doe, as «hall have been agreed on. 



This is a lively round game, that several may play, using « 
complete pack of cards bearing the same import as ut 
Whist, with Hsh or counters, on which such a value is fixed 
as the company agree ; the highest trump, in each deal, 
wins the {)ool ; and whenever it hapi)en8 that not one is 
dealt, then the company poo? again, and the event is de- 
cided by the succeeding coup. After determining the deal, 
&c., the dealer pools six lish, and every other player tour; 
next three carda are given to each by one at a time, and 
another turned up for trump; the cards are not to be 
looked at, except in this manner, — the eldest hand shows 
the uppermost card, which, if a trump, the company may 
speculate on or bid for ; the highest bidder buying and 
paying for it, provided the price ottered is approved of by 
ihe seller. After this is settled, or if the lirst card does nol 
prove trump, then the next eldest shows the up|>ermost 
oard, and so on, the company speculating as t^^iey p.'^ase 
7* 
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till all are discovered ; when the possessor of the liigi M 
trump, whether by purchase or otherwise, gains the pot^i. 

The holder of the trump card, whether acquire*! by pur- 
chase or otherwise, has the privilege of keeping his cards 
concealed till all the rest have been turned up. 

To play this gan-ie well, litde more is requisite than re- 
collecting what superior cards of that particular suit have 
apf)eared in the preceding deals, and calculating the proba 
bility of the trump offered proving the highest in the deal 
then undetermined. 



Woo* 

Loo or Lue, subdivided into limited and unlimited Loo, a 
game, the complete knowledge of which can easily be ac- 
quired, is played two ways, both with five and three cards, 
though most commonly with five cards dealt from a whole 
pack, cither first three and then two, or by one at a time. 
Several persons may play together, but the greatest num- 
ber can be admitted when with three cards only. 

After tive cards have been given to each player, another 
s turned up for trump ; the knave of clubs generally, or 
soiiietiines the knave of the trump suit, as agreed upon, is 
the highest card, and styled Pain ; the ace of trumps is 
next in value, and the rest in succession, as at Whist. 
Each player has the liberty of changing fur others from ihe 
j)ack all or any of the five cards dealt, or of throwing up 
the hand in order to escape being looed. Those who play 
their cards either with or without changing, and do not 
gain a trick, are looed ; as is likewise the case with all whr 
have stood the game, when a Hush or flushes occur, and 
each, except any player holding Pam, or an inferior Hush, 
i^ required to deposit a stake to be given to the person 
\* ho sweeps the b(>ard, or divided among the winners al 
the ensuing deal, according to the tricks which may thee 
be made. For instance, if every one at dealing strikes half- 
a-dollar, the tricks are entitled to ten cents apiece, and 
whoever is looed must put down half-a-dollar, exclusiv« 
of the deal ; sometimes it is settled that each person ItMy^ 
shall pay a sum equal to what happens to be on the tiihU 
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fct the time. Five cards of a suit, or four ^ ith Pa.n, com- 
pose a tiush, which sweeps the board, and yields onl} to a 
rtui^erior Hiisli, or the elder hand. Wlien the ace of ti uiiips 
is led, it is usual to say **Paiu be civil," the holder of 
which last-mentioned card is then expected to let the ace 
pa'«. 

Any player having a flush, or five cards of a suit in hi^ 
baud, looes all the parties then playing, and sweeps tlu' 
board. 

When Loo is played with three-cards, they are dealt h} 
one at a time. Pain is omitted, and the cards are not ex 
changed nor i>ermitted to be thrown up. 

In ditferent companies these games are frequently played 
with a few trifling variations from the m^inner as before 
stated. 

One of the most usual variations in three-card loo is the 
laying out of two or three extra hands, whicli are called 
Misses. These may be exchanged with tlieir own hands by 
any of the players, the elder having the Hr>t choice, and 
the othei*s according to their turn, the dealer being last. 
It commonly hap|>ens tliat the lirst two or three players 
Rvail themselves of their option, so that it rarely coir<<j8 
round to the dealer. The Miss, winch is to be taken at a 
venture, without previous inspection, must be pkyed. 



fotttrj. 

Of the minor games of cards. Lottery is without doubt one 
of the most amusing. A great excellence of this game is, 
that it is most agreeable when there is a great number of 
players; for it may be jilayed by ten, twelve, or more; 
but not well with less than four or five players. Two en- 
tire packs of cards are employed, one of which serves for 
the tricks, and the other for the lots or prizes. Each 
player should take a certain number of counters, more or 
less, that and their value depending on the will of the 
players. Tliese points being settled, every one gives the 
counters he has, for his stake, and these being collected 
into a tH>x or purse, on the middle of the table, coi ipost 
the fund of the Lottery 
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The players being all ranged ronnd the table, two of 
them take the two packs of cards, and as it is of no im- 
portance who deals, as there is uo advantage in being 
eldest or youngest, the cards are commonly presented in 
comphment to some two ol tlie players. The dealers, 
after well shuffling the cards, have them cut by their left- 
hand neighbors, and one of them deals a card to each 
player ; all these cards are to remain turned, and are called 
the lots; each player then places on his lot what number 
of counters he thinks proper ; they should observe, liow- 
ever, to make them one higher than the other, that there 
may be as few as possible of the same value. The lots 
being thus prized, he who has the other pack deals like- 
wise to each player one card, which are called the tickets , 
each player having received his card, the lots are then 
turned, and each examines whether his ticket answers t( 
any of the lots ; for example, if any of the lots are the 
knave of clubs, the queen of hearts, the ace of spades, the 
eight of clubs, the six of diamonds, the four of hearts, the 
three of spadas, and the two of diamonds ; he or they 
wbose cards correspond to any of those, take up the lot or 
prize that is marked on that card. 

The two dealers then collect those cards that belong to 
their res >ective paqks, and after having shuffled them, deal 
again in the same manner as before, the lots being laid 
down ft] d drawn by the tickets, in the manner we have 
Just mei tioned ; and such lots as remain undrawn, are to 
be addel to the fund of the lottery. This continues till 
the fund is all drawn out, after which each i)layer examines 
what h« has won, and the stakes are paid in money by 
bim who drew the lott^iry ; whose business it is to collect 
And divide it. 

If the party should last too long, instead of giving only 
one card to each, for his ticket, you may give two, three, 
or even four, one after the other, according as you would 
have the party continue ; the increasing the value of thi 
lots likewise, helps greatly to shorten tlie party. 

Anocher method is, to take at random three cards oul 
t{ o\Q of the packs, and place them face downward, on i 
?)Of.rd or in a ^owl on the table for the prizes, then every 
plf^yer purchases from the other pack any number of cardi 
fo* tjjkrts as may be most agreeable, paying a fixed sun 
*>r cer..aiii quantity of counters for each, which sums o 
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ofmnters are pnt m different proportions on tli€ three 
prizes to be gained by those who happen to have purchased 
corresponding cards, and such that happen not to be drawn 
are continued till the next deal. 

This game may be played with a single pack, by separav* 
Ing the same into two divisions, each containing a red and 
black suit. 



§rag. 



This is taken from the text of Seymour — whose quaint 
ipirit and phrases are singularly suited to the subject. 

At this game, the whole pack is dealt round the table to 
all who are desirous to share in the gain and diversion. 
As many jday at it as the cards will hold out to supply; 
he dealing three apiece to each of the gamesters at one 
time, turning up the last card all round, belonging to every 
one present. 

Each gamester is to put down three stakes, one for each 
card, as much or as little as the humors of the comj)any 
will consent to: whether three guineas, three crowns, three 
shillings, three sixpences, or what other stjikes, according 
to their qualities and purposes, is thought convenient: 
And tliis being done, the manner of playing the game is as 
follows : 

The best card turned up in the deeding round, in ita 
degree, beginning tVom ace, king, queen, knave, and so 
downwards, through all the cards of the playere, wins the 
first stake; and the per>on who has the luck to have it 
dealt him, is to denumd it from the rest ; who pay it ac- 
cordingly, uiilass the ace of diamonds be turned up amongst 
them ; which if shown, by a superior authority in the game, 
fa to be preferred, and wins the stake. And observe, that 
though the eldest hand, who has an ace, carries it from the 
rest by a kind of descent, yet the ace of diamonds, by the 
aforesaid authority, even in the youngest hand, which is 
the last card that is dealt, wins the stake from any other 
timed up before. 

The next principal matter, and the main thing by which 
the second stake is to be won, is called the Brag, which. 
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by llie ingenuity of its management, gives the game iti 
denoniii'.ation. The nature of it is, that you are to en- 
d'javor to impose upon tlie judgment of tiie rest who play, 
and particularly on the person who chiefly offers to op- 
j»ose y"»u, by boasting of cards in your hand, whether 
pairs-royal, pairs or others, that are better than his or hen 
who plays against you. The best cards you can have really 
to brag of, are a pair-royal of aces, the next of kings, queeu^ 
&c. : a pair-royal of any sort winning from any pair i)f the 
best sort, as a pair of any sort wins of any other caids thai 
are not pairs. 

i^ut here you are to observe, that the witty ordering o* 
this brag, is the most ]>leasant part of the game ; for those 
who by fashioning their looks and gestures, can give a 
proper air to their actions, as will so deciive an unskilful 
antjigonist, that sometimes a pair of fives, trays, or deuces, 
m such a hand, with the advantage of his composed coun- 
tenance, and subtle manner of overawing the other, shall 
out-brag a much greater pair-royal, and win the stakes 
with great applause aitd laughter on his side from the whole 
company. 

The knave of clubs is here as princii)al a favorite as at 
Loo, and makes a pair with any other cnrd in hand, or with 
any other two cards a pair-royal, and is often in this game 
very necessary, to advance the credit of the brag, to hiui 
whc hjis the assurance of imposing upon the company; 
and by such c(mvenient confidence, the advantage of win- 
ning the second stake. 

The third stake is won by the person who first makes up 
the cards in his hand thirty-one, each ace, king, queen, 
knave, &c., going for ten, and drawing from the pack, as 
is usual in that game: or, instead of the thirty -one, if his 
fortune will not oblige him, the nearest to it may win. he 
having the j)rivilege to draw, or not to draw, as lie pleases, 
according as he fifids it convenient, by the cards that are 
111 his hand; for if he draws out, he loses his third stake. 

8oi!ie very nice idayers at ihis game make the niie of 
diamonds a second favorite card, with the knave of clubs, 
to make a pair-royal of aces ; so that those two joined 
with one natural ace, shall win from an) pair-royal of 
kings, queens, knaves, or any other cards, but a pair-royal 
et natui al aces. 

The pei-son m ho is so lucky to win all tiie three staketi 
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H to be rewnrded by the whole coinpniiy of gjsme^ae!* 
around the table with three fetakes more, it' they pl.-iy tlii 
Btrictness of the game; which necessarily makes the win- 
nings and losings amount to a considerable sum of moi»ey. 
But very often our modern gamesters waive this particular 
and out of a decent regard to their pockets, conUMJt them- 
selves with the satisfaction of the pleasure of the biag^ 
rather than trust to the uncommon good tbrtune of win- 
ning the three stakes from the rest of the disappointed 
company. 

'Die deal is to go round from person to person ; and by 
the different management of the brag, you may find very 
great diversion, some doing it so awkwardly, with so little 
cunning, and so ill an address, that the defects or value of 
their game will presently be discovered, whilst others with 
a more artful assurance, and by their subtle management, 
will wittily banter and impose upon their adversaries, and 
seldom fail of their designed profit. 

It is not fair for any of the gamesters, that sit near hira 
wIhI makes the brag, to peep into his hand, or by any 
mute sign or token to give the opjioser any knowledge ot 
the cards that he has in his hand ; because it may chance 
that the oppositions, natural to this game, may draw on a 
considerable sum of money, to be staked down, each of 
the two who are concerned valuing his own cards, and 
lessening those of his antagonists, as he thinks he has 
reason. 

A very notable damage, occasioned by one person's 
peeping into another's hand, I once chanced to be a spec- 
tator of. 

Some gentlemen and ladies were playing at this game, 
when one of the gamesters, who seemed to be very skilful 
at the game in general, but more particularly so at the 
subtle management of tlie brag, and, by his artful method 
*nd cuiming manner of behavior, had induced his com- 
petitor to believe that he resolved to out-brag him u])od 
very low and insignificant cards; but it was the gentlo- 
manV good luck at that juncture, to have in his hand far 
otherwise than he imjigined, having been dealt two natural 
aces, and the knave of clubs, which, jpined with the other 
two, made the greatest pair-royal that could then possibly be 
dealt, and consequently proper to w in also the greatest stake 
diat could be laid ; he kept his countenance demure, au<? 
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with a gesture neither overjoyed nor desponding, ina»'e a 
hrag of haifa-crown ; the other who had in his hand a 
pair-royal ot kings, and, as afterwards was discovered, lad, 
through the .niprudence of the dealer, casually seen an ace 
or two given about to other gamesters, thinking liiinsell 
also as secure as possible, answers with a crown ; his an- 
tagonist then sets halt-a-gninea, and the opposer imniedi- 
tely a whole one, and vying with each other, till the same 
mounted to ten pounds, when as ill fate, for one of them, 
«rould have it, a too curious impertinent of the fenude 
ind, who sat next to him that had the aces, having a 
urious itch upon her to know whether his repeated brag 
was upon a sure foundation or not, could not forbear 
covertly peeping into his hand, and at the view was so 
surprised, that on a sudden she, by a violent shriek, gave 
the gamester, with the Jmir-royal of kings, warning of his 
unavoidable loss, giving him reason to cease the brag, and 
tliereby lose the game. 



Faro, Pharo, Pharaoh, or Pharaon, is very shnilar Ui 
Basset, a game formerly much in vogue. • 

Rules of the Game. — The banker turns up the cards 
from a complete pack, deliberately, one by one, layinj? 
them alternately, first to his right for the bank, and tlun to 
his left hand for the punter, till the whole are dealt out. 

The punter may, at his option, set any number of stakes, 
agreeable to the sum limited, upon one or more cards 
hosen out of his livret, from the ace to the king inclusive, 
either previous to dealing the cards, or after any quantity 
>f coups are mad«, or he ma/ Mtui-,t.i Im- bets, or change 
lis cards whenever he pleajiis, or Hiiail\ decline punting, 
except an event is unsettleil when nol jibove eight cards 
are undealt. 

The banker wins when t\»o cjard, (Mpm/ in pomts to that 
on which the stake is set, tortis *t\* t,j, his right hand, but 
loses when it is dealt to thn U^ft 

The punter loses half tho iink*r whci' tiis caid comes out 
twice in the same coup. 
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The last card neither wins nor loses. 

The last card but one is called hocly, and forms part oi 
tlie banker's gain ; but now is frequently given up, and 
generally so in the last deal. 

When by accident or design the pack happens to contain 
more or less than 52 cards, or should the last coup be found 
deticient, owing to any misdeal, however arising, whether 
discovered at the end or during the game, the bank must 
then pay every stake depending at the period when th< 
error is detected, which payment must also be made it* th€ 
cards are thrown up. 

Tlie dealer should hold the cards close in his hand, and 
always be prepared to inform any punter how many card? 
ren)ftin. 

The first card is never valid till the second is dealt. 

No person but the dealer or croupier should ever meddle 
with the cards, unless to cut them. 

A paroli, &c , may be purchased by paying a sum equiv- 
alent to the stake. 

Method of Flay. — The tailleur and croupier sit opposite 
^ach other at a large oval table covered with a green cloth, 
on which is a Une marked by colored tape, or a wooden 
rim about an inch high, and eight from the edge of the 
table, for the purpose of separating those cards punted on 
from the others. Money is placed either loose in a well, or 
done up in rouleaus. The tailleur is to deal, while the 
croupier pays and receives, guards against errors, and 
shuffles another pack of cards. 

The game may be played by any number of persons, 
each punter being furnished with a livret, from which hav- 
ing chosen a card, or cards, and placed the same upon the 
table, just within the line, putting the stake either thereon, 
or u])on other cards placed fao^ downwards at the head oi 
those betted on. The stakes are answei-ed by the banker, 
who usually limits the sums according to his cai)ital ; and 
at public tables has generally two or more croupiers. Then 
the dealer liaving previously counted and shuffled the^ 
cards, and had tiiem cut by a punter, should hold the* 
pack tight in his hand, and show the bottom card, as a 
caution to avoid punting on it near the ccmclusion of the 
game, and to prevent mistakes, a similar card, with the 
corners cut otf, is usually laid in the middle of the table ; 
aext he says play, a.'ul prctceed^ to deal slowly, tirst to th« 
8 
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right, afterwards to the left, mentioning every (me as h« 
goes on, and stopping between each two cards, while iht 
croup settles the event. 

When a pwnter gains, he may either take his l joney or 
paroli ; if he wins again, he may play sept et le va : should 
he then prove successful, he can paroli for quir«e et le va; 
afterwards for trente et le va ; and, finally, for soixante ©i 
le va, which is tlie highest chance in the gai ie. Should 
the punter not like to venture so boldly, he may make a 
paix, or pont ; afterwards a double or treble j. %ix, &c., or 
a single, double, or treble paix-paroli. When doublets are 
dealt, the punter may either pay or make a pli. 

A reckoning may be kept of the number of Umes each 
card is dealt, by properly placing a livret and bcLding the 
corners of similar cards, one way for the punter, anoth<* 
way for the dealer. 

Terms used at Faro, 

Banker. — The person who keeps the table. 

Cocking. — See Paroli. 

Couche or Enjeu. — The stake. 

Coup. — A stroke or pull. Any two cards dealt alter 
nately to the riglit and left. 

Croupier. — Croup. An assistant to the dealer. 

Doublet — Is when the punter's card is turned up twice 
in the same coup, then the bank wins half the stake. A 
single paroli must be taken down, but if there are several, 
only one retii*es. 

Hocly — A Certainty — Signifies the last card but one, the 
ihance of which the banker claims, and may refuse to let 
iny punter withdraw a card when eight or less remain to 
je dealt. 

Livret — A small book. — A suit of 13 cards, with A 
others called Figures.^ viz., one named the little figure, hat 
a blue cross on each side, and represents ace, deuce, tray ; 
another yellow on both sides, styled the yellow figure, sig- 
•nities 4, 5, 6; a third with a black lozenge in the centre, 
named the black figure, stands for 7, 8, 9, 10 ; and a red 
eard, called the great or red figure, for knave, qcoen, king; 
tliese figures are useful for those who punt on seve*:al cardi 
ftt once. 

Vane pour V autre — One for the other — Means a c'rawu 
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game, and is said when two of the puutu-^s cards art 
dealt in the same coup 

Masque — Signifies turning a card, or placing anclher 
face downwards, during any number of coups, on that 
whereon the punter has staked, and which he afterwardt 
may play at pleasure. 

Oppose — The Opposite Game — Is reversing the game, 
tnd having the cards on the right for the punter, and 
those on the left for the dealer. 

Faix — Peace — ^Equivalent to double or quits, is, when 
the punter having won, does not choose to paroli and risk 
his stake, but bends or makes a bridge of his card, signify- 
ing tl at he ventures his gains only. A double paix is, 
when the punter having won twice, bends two cards one 
over the other. Treble paix, thrice, &c, A paix may 
follow a sept, quinze, or trente, &c. 

Faix-Paroli — Is when a punter has gained a paroli, 
wishes then to play double or quits, and save his original 
stake, which he signifies by doubling a card after making 
his first paroli ; double paix-paroli succeeds to winning a 
paix-paroli ; treble paix-paroli follows double, &c. 

Paroli or Parolet — Double — Sometimes called Cocking^ 
is when a punter, being fortunate, chooses to venture both 
his stake and gains, which he intimates by bending a corner 
of his card upwards. 

PH — Bending — Is used when a punter, having lost half 
his stake by a doublet^ bends a card in the middle, and set- 
ting it up with the points and foot towards the dealer, sig- 
nifies thereby a desire either of recovering the moiety, or of 
losing all. 

Pont — A Bridge. — The same as Paix. 

Ponte or Punt — A Point. — The punter or player. 

Quime et U Va — Fifteen and it goes — Is when the 
punter having won a sept, &c., bends the third corner o« 
the card, and ventures for 15 times his stake. 

Sept et le Va — Seven, &c. — Succeeds the gaining of a 
paroli by which the punter being entitled to thrice his 
stake, risks the whole again, and, bending his card a second 
time, tries to win seven-fold. 

Soixante et le Va — Sixty-three, &c. — Is when the player 
having obtained a trente, ventures all once more, which ia 
signified by making a fifth paroli, either on another card, 
if he has parolied on one only before, or by breaking \h% 
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iide of that one whicb contains four, to pursue his luck ii 
the next deal. 

Tailleur — ^I'he dealer. Generally the banker. 

Trente et le Va — One-and-thirty — Follows a qumze, &C., 
when the punter again tries his luck, and makes a fourth 
paroli. 

Odds at the game of Faro. — The chances of doubleti 
vary according to the number of similar cards reniaining 
wnong those undealt. 

The odds against the punter increase with every coup 
that is dealt. 

When 20 cards remain in hand, and the punter's card 
but once in it, the banker's gain is 5 per cent. 

When the punter's card is twice in 20, the banker's gain 
is about the 34th part of the stake. 

When the punter's card is thrice in 20, the banker's gair 
b about 4 per cent. 

When the punter's card is 4 times in 20, the banker' 
gain is nearly tlie 18th part of the stake. 

When only 8 cards remain, it is 5 to 8 in favor oi tb 
bank ; when but 6 are left, it is 2 to 1 ; and when no Lio« 
than 4, it is 8 to 1. 



?|fluhtte. 

The table employed for the Roulette is somewhat in th 
§hai>e of that used for the game of Rouge et Noir; it is o 
an oblong square form, covered with green cloth. In th# 
centre is a round cavity, usually made of mahogany, and 
resembling in some degree a punch-bowl. The sides are 
immovable, and around it are placed at e^nal distances 
several bands of copper, which, commencirg at the top. 
descend to the extremity of the machine. In the centre (h 
it, which is movable, a circular bottom is formed, contain 
ing thirty -eight holes, to which the copper bands just men- 
tioned are attached, and upon which are painte<l, alter- 
nately, in black and red, thirty -six numbers, from one to 
thirty-six, a zero (0), and a double zero (HO). 

in the middle is a mouliuet (mill) of coi»per, surmounted 
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b} a cross of the same metal, which serves tc iniprc3» th« 
movable bottum with the rotary motion that aLjr on« 
would wish to give it. 

There is a banker, or radher many tailleurs who repre- 
sent him :, the number of players are not limited. 

One of the tailleurs puts the machine in motion, by turn- 
ing with his furetinger the cross which surmounts it from 
right to left, thus impressing the bottom that contains tlic 
thirty -eight holes, which produces, as before state 1, a n)* 
tary motion. At this instant, he throws an ivory ball into 
the concavity of tiie Roulette, in a direction op]^>osite to 
the movement which he has given to the movable bottom. 
This bjdl moves in the interior with great velocity, makmg 
fteverul revolutions ; until, at length, from the teeblen&ss of 
its motion, and after many irregular bounds, it falls into 
one of the thirty-eight holes, tormed, as ah*eady stated, by 
the copper bands. 

It is the hole into which the ball enters that determines 
the gain or tlie loss of tlie numerous chances which this 
game presents. 

To the right and left of this machine are figured on the 
green cloth, for the accommodation of the playera, the 
thirty-six numbers, and the zeros, simple and double. 

The other chances are also designated on the green 
cloth, divergent from its centre, on one side " Timpair, la 
manque, et le rouge;" on tlie other ^4e pair, la passe, et 
le noir." 

The impair wins, when the ball enters a hole numbered 
impair. The manque wins, when the ball enters a hole 
numbered eighteen, and all those under that number. The 
rouge wins, wlien the ball entera a hole of which the num- 
ber 13 red, and vice versa. 

This game alfords seven chances, comprising that of the 
Bombers; and this latter chance divides itself into many 
others, of which we shall presently give a brief detail. 

The player puts upon those chances of which he makes 
choice, any sum he pleases ; that is to say, from two francs, 
the iAast stake admitted, to 12,000, tlie highest; unless m 
the like oases of which we have already spoken respecting 
the game of Rouge et Noir. 

The player who puts his money on one o^ the numbera, 
>r the zeros i)j''nted on tlie green cloth (which W cdled 
4ei^^ p^~% thi tv ^^^ times the amorut oi hv stake, 
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•hoald the ball fall into the corresponding number, or xero 
marked in the interior of the roulette. 

The gamester who plays on the numbers may play the 
twelve first, the twelve middH, and tlie last twelve. If 
the ball enters the hole in the ifiterior, which c«rre»'i)ond8 
with one of those twelve numbers marked on the green 
cloth, on which the player has put his money, he is paid 
three times the amount of his stake. 

To play the colonnes, the player places his money in the 
wiuare, which is at the toot of each column marked on the 
green cloth. If the ball enters one of the holes correspond- 
mg with one of the numbers of the column, the player 
gains three times the amount of his stake. 

He may equally, and at his pleasure, play two, throe, 
four, or six numbers, and he wins and loses always in tiie 
same proportion : eighteen times the stake tor two num- 
bers ; twelve times the stake for three numbers ; nine timet 
the stake for four numbers; six times the stake for six 
numbers; and the rest in the same proportion. 

The player who may have put his money on one or the 
other of the six chances wins double his stake if the chance 
arrives. If, tlien, the ball entei-s a hole of which the num- 
ber is thirty-six, and rouge, the banker pays double all the 
money which is placed on the following chances — la passe, 
le pair, and le rouge, and pays thirty -live times the amount 
of the sum which was placed on the number thirty-six, and 
draws to the bank all the money which was phiced on the 
other chances. 

If the ball should happen to enter the hole numbered 
eeventeen, noir, the banker pays the player double the 
amount of the stakes which may have been placed on the 
following chances — la manque, Timpair, and le noir, and 
tliirty-five times the amount of tlie stake played on num- 
ber seventeen, and draws to tlie bank all the money that 
may have been placed on the other chances. 

When the tailleur perceives that the ball has but a few 
teconds to roll, he cries out — " Le jeu est fait, rien ne va 
plus.^' After this the players cannot put aoy money on the 
table : should they do so, their money is taken up by f 
oroupier and returned to them. 
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Of the Game — Euchre, after Whist, is the most gen- 
•\ lly played parlor game in the United States. Formerly 
it was but little known except at the West and South, but 
tt the present time it is well known throughout the gouQ' 

toy. 

The Euchre pack of cards consists of thirty- two, being 
an ordinary " deck" or pack, minun the deuce, trois, four, 
five, and six spots of each suit The game is usually 
played by two, three or four persons, the most interesting 
ftartie being four, two playing on each side as partners. 

When choice of partners and first dealer shall have 
been decided, as at Whist, or in any other mode agreed 
upon, five cards are dealt, usually two at once, then 
three, or the contrary. In throwing around for partners 
and dealer, the holder of the best Euchre card deals. 

Value of the Ganis. The Cards rank in value as fol- 
lows : — The best Euchre card is the knave of trumps— 
the second best is the knave of the suit of the same co- 
lor as the trump. The former card is called the ** Right 
Bower," the latter " the Left Bower." Should hearts be 
trumps, the knave of hearts would be the right bower 
and ihe knave of diamonds would be the left bower, or 
f>ice versa if diamonds were trumps. Should spades be 
trumps, then the knave of that suit would be the right 
and the knave of clubs the left bower, always reversing 
values as the trump changes. After the right and left 
bowers the cards rank as at whist, the knaves of the co- 
lor not turned as trumps falling into their regular place as 
at whist The knaves of the color turned as trumps only, 
being superior cards. 

The object of the game is to take tricks, which count aa 
hereinafter bhown. 

LatD8 of the Uame, — Ttoo Hinded Euchre, — The score 
is five points, unless otherwise agreed. The n«»ndealei 
may " pass" or " order up" the trump. Should he pass, 
then the dealer may take up the trump and discard. lo 
that case the dealer must make three tricks or be " eu 
chred," which counts two points for the adversary ; bui 
if he makes the three tricks (or four), he counts one po'nt 
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Should he make all five tricks, if is termed ** a march,* 
and counts him two on the score. The nondealer has th« 
first lead, after which he who takes the trick, leads. A 
revoke costs the party commiiting it, one point to be ta- 
ken off the adversary's score Should the nondealer " or« 
der up" the trump, lie must make three tricks or be "eu- 
chred," which counts two for his opponent; if he win 
three tricks (or four), having ordered up the trump, ho 
scores one point. Should he make " a march," he scores 
two. If both players pass, (ihe dealer turning down the 
trump,) and then both decline to make a trump, there must 
be a new deal. When the dealer turns down the trump 
and his opponent declines making the trump by naming 
another suit, then the dealer may make the trump or bunch 
the cards as he sees fitT Either party naming a new suit 
for trump must make the three tricks or ** be euchred " 
A dealer having discarded cannot exchange the card un- 
less by consent i.f his adversary. Should a card be ex- 
posed during the deal, the player to whom it falls may re- 
tain it or not, as suits him. In case of a mis-deal the deal 
passes to the next player on the left. 

In Three Handed l^luchre, one having three and another 
four points scored, playing against a party, either having 
" made" or " ordered up" the trump, and euchreing him, 
would go out as follows : The party taking two first out 
of the three tricks which caused the Euchre, would go 
out first. 

A " euchre" in the three handed game counts two foi 
each of the parties euchreing their opponent. 

In Four Handed Euchre the same counts are made and the 
same rules practiced, as in the two handed game, together 
with the following, applicable only to the four handed 
partner game The opportunity to *' pass," " order up," 
"assist," or "play alone," goes around in rotation, begin- 
ning with the player on the left of the dealer. " To 
fissist," is for the partner of the dealer to say " I assist,'* 
which has the same effect as ordering up the trump, and 
is subject to the " euchre" penalty of two points to th#» 
adversary, should three tricks not be secured by the party 
" assisting," and his partner. Either partner ordering up 
a trump or making a trump, may " play alone," that is; 
play his hand singly against the other two his partne/ 
Aot playing his hand that roimd at alL Should the partj 
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playing " alone * make all the tricks, his side scores four 
points. Should he make but three (or four) tricks, h« 
^unts but one, the same as if his partner had played 
with him. There is a difference of opinion in regard ta 
the count, should a party playing alone be " euchred.** 
The following, relating to this and other questions, is from 
*^Forter8 Spvrit of the Times:' 

"The party dealing (if he takes up the trump turned), 
or the party ordering up the trump turned, can *' play it 
alone,** and he or his partner only In other words, those 
who ** take the responsibility** only, can claim the privi 
lege of the game in scoring four, if all the tricks be made. 
As to the question of scoring four, if euchre is made against 
ft " lone hand,** the game is played differently in different 
localities, though the general rule is to score only two for 
a euchre under any circumstances. Equity would seera 
to demand no more, though that is simply a matter of 
taste with those playing.'* 

If A deals, and B, one of his opponents, orders up the 
trump, A cannot play alone. The party making the 
trump, or his partner, under any circumstances, have the 
right to play it alone and score four, if all the tri« ks are ta- 
ken by him. It is one of the advantages of the game, 
which is the prerogative of those who take the responsi- 
bility, to either make or confirm a trump. But if your 
partner " assist** you in the game, it is impossible for you 
to play " alone.*' 

A very little practice, with close observation, will ena 
ble anyone very soon to play a good game of " Euchre,** 



C|e (gmt of "Slttff," or ^'f oker.*? 

0/ the Game. — ^Bluff is played with a full paci of carda, 
five being dealt, one at a time, to each player in rotation, 
beginning at the left of the dealer. The player winning 
the ** pool,** or " pot,** always deals. An exposed card may 
be accepted or rejected ; in the latter case it must be placed 
at the b<»ttom of the pack. The cards rank in value as at 
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Wlilst. The game admits of any number of player^ 
^om two to ten. At the commencement of the game, 
ind whenever the " pot" shall have been " taken down," 
or won, a stated sum, or " antf.,^^ is put in the pot by each 
player. The very first rule of Blufi^ is to " ante up^ In 
case of mis-deal, or in case all " pass," then each player 
puts in another " awt^," making a " double-header." This 
must be repeated as often as the case demands. So that 
there may be any number of " antes" in the same pot 
Any player may shuffle the cards, the dealer having al- 
ways the last shuffle. When the hands shall have been 
dealt, the players may, in rotation, beginning at the left 
of the dealer, " chip," meaning to put in the " pot" any 
Bum he sees fit, which sum must be either met or overrun 
by any player wishing to " go in" for the " pot" In case 
a sum so ** chipped" be overrun, the increase must be met 
by all having " chipped" a lesser sum, or they lose their 
interest in that " pot" A player not wishing to ** chip," 
may pass, and meet, or not, the sums chipped, on the se**- 
ond time round. Should, he pass the second time, his 
claim on the pot ends. Those players chipping equally, 
and the highest, when "called," show hands, the best 
hand " dragging down the pot" If one player bets more 
than anyone else is willing to " see," or equal, he takes 
the " pot," without being obliged to show his hand If 
one player puts in more money than another possesses, 
the one putting in all he has must have a " sight" for the 
amount invested up to the time of his running out of 
funds. When one player has put in all the money in his 
possession, and others wish to go on " bluffing," or bet- 
ting, they must do it aside from the " pot" in which the 
party having no more money is interested. When the 
hands are shown, or " called," the best hand wins the 
•ums respectively in which they have an interest 

Of the Bhn'1^ — During the deal, any time before cards 
we seen, the player at the left of the dealer may put in- 
to the pot ** a blind," being any sum he sees fit, which 
sum must be doubled by all who wish to enter for the 
pot The player sittmg next may ** double the blind," 
and be doubled so upon, by his left hand adversary, until 
the " say" comes around to the dealer, and any may also 
** chip" as much as they see fit The player sitting first, 
«t the left of the dealer, has the privilege of starting "tbi 
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blind, '^ and he only ; the priyilege of going blind cannot 
be passed to another without the consent of all play'ng, 
nor can it pass over any one player, and be thence contin- 
ued, without unanimous consent 

Vattie of Handu, — The highest card in hands withoiii 
a pair^''* wins. In case of a tie in the highest card, then 
the next highest, in rotation down to the lowest, wins. 

In hapds of " one pair^^^ the highest pair wins. In 
case of a tie, the highest side card wins, as in hands wi'-h 
out a pair. In hands of ** two paira^^^ the highest one pai? 
wins. If the highest pair ties, then the highest second 
pair wins. If both pairs tie, in two hands, then the high 
est side card wins. In all cases where ihe hands exactly 
tie, then the elder hand wins. 

In hands of ** three^^^ or three cards of the same value, 
the highest three wins. 

In " HusJies^^'* or hands being composed of only one suit* 
the highest card wins, as in Uie case of hands without a 
pair. 

In " FalU^'^ which are hands composed of three cards 
of one value, and two of another value, being a " three" 
and a "pair," the highest " three" wins 

In hands of "/<mr," the highest four wins. So that 
four aces, or four kings and one ace, are sure winning 
hands. The one ace making it impossible for four aces to 
be out against the four kings. 

1. " One pair''' beats any hand " without a pair.** 

2. " Two pairs'^ beats " one pair." 

3. " Three' beats any " two pairs." 
4 *« Flush'' beats any " three." 

5. '*FM beats*' a flush." 

6. ** Four * beats all the other hands. 

Tutentj/ Deck Poher is played witli the 4c^ KingSi 
Queens, Knaves and Tens, only. 

or, „©ed6« unb ©ecfcSjIj/' 

Of the Oamie. — This is a German game, played aInuMt 
nniversaily among the Germans in the Urn ed States, and 
fe one of the most scientific and interest ng games at oardi| 
for two players, ever invented. 
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Tlie game is played with twenty-fonr cardd; namely, 
the ace, ten-spot, king, queen, knave, and nine^spot, of 
each suit ; and the cards rank in value in the order named, 
trumps being superior to other suits, as at Whist. 

After cutting for deal, the highest being dealer, and tbj 
usual shuffling and cutting again, six cards are dealt to 
each player, three at a time, and the trump turned up and 
laid on the table, not on the pack^ as at AU Fours. Th« 
elder hand then leads, and the winner of the trick takes 
the top card from off the pack and adds it to his hand, hia 
opponent doing the same with the next card, the player 
••taking the trick leading next, and so on; at every trick 
each player takes another card from the pack, until they 
are either all gone, or the trump turned down, as herein- 
after explained. 

The game consists in scoring nine points (or any nmmber 
agreed upon), according to the following 

Laws of the Game, — The first player making sixty-six 
with each hand, scores one point. 

If one player makes sixty-six before the other make* 
thirty-three, he scores two points. 

If one player makes sixty-six before the other wins a 
tnck, he scores three points. 

The cards count as follows, to the player who takes ths 
tricks: 

The ace of any suit counts 11 

The ten-spot 10 

The king 4 

The queen 8 

The knave 2 

The nine-spot counts nothing. 

Trumps count the same as the other suits. 

The possession of the king and queen of trumps, and 
their being called or shown by the leader, when one of 
them is led, counts to tlie holder 40, though the trick be 
taken by his adversary. The count may be called^ at the 
first lead, but cannot be reafiy counted until the player 
calling has won a trick. 

The possession of the king and queen of any other suit 
oonnts, in the same manner, 20. 

The player holding the nine-spot of trumps has the priv- 
flsge of exchanging it for the trump turned up. But h« 
cannot cU> so until after he has secured a trick. He may 
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make tne exchange even though his op^utsat inrLs down 
the trump. In that case the exchange must he made at the 
moment when the trump is so turned down. 

Either player whenever he gets the lead, after the fii-st 
trick, may turn down the trump-card. But the pljiyer 
not having the lead cannot turn down the trump. 

The player holding the nine-spot of trumps, may ex- 
change the trump, and play the card taken up, without 
turning down the nine-spot discarded by hiiu. 

The player turning down the trump must make thf 
count of sixty-six, or his opponent will score two points. 

No more cards are drawn from the pack after the trump 
ig once turned down. 

Previous to the trump-card being turned down, neither 
player is required to follow suit, even though trumi)s be 
led; nor are they compelled to take the trick, hut, as 
soon as the trump is turned down, the players must not 
only follow suit, but must take the trick, if possible. It 
the second player has not the suit led, then he must take 
the trick with a trump, if h^ holds one. If a card, not 
trumps, be led, and the second player holds a smaller card 
of that suit, but not a better card, then he must play the 
small card of the same suit. But in all other cases, after 
the trump is turned down, the second player must take the 
trick, if it be in his power to do so. 

When all the cards are drawn, excepting only the trump- 
card and another, then the player who has taken the hist 
preceding trick, takes the last unexposed card, and the 
other player takes the trump. In such cases the player 
holding the nine of trumps may exchange it for the trump- 
card, and, if he took the preceding trick, may take the un- 
exposed card, his opponent taking the nine of trumps just 
discarded. When the cards have all been drawn and 
p'ayed, and neither player can count sixty-six, then the last 
trick counts ten to the player taking it, in addition to the 
value of the cards in the trick. 

If a player calls ** sixty-six" when he cannot really count 
•iity-eix with his cards, his adversary scores two points. 

As soon as one player calls *' sixty-six," all the cards nn- 
played are void, and the round complete. 

Either player may examine the last trick, but no further 
— ^neither their own tricks nor their opponent's, on aiij 
pretence whatever, until the round is completed. 
9 
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Jf a player turns down the trump before his adrersary 
fias taken a trick, and does not then make the 3ount, hia 
adversary scores three points. 

Should all the cards be played out and each player count 
but 65, then the point is decided by the result of the next 
band, which counts for itself, and also decides the prece- 
ding &ne point, 

Mcudms.—lt is rather disadvantageous to deal, as your 
adversary then has the choice of leads. 

If possible, remember your adversary's game as well af 
your own, but do not count aloud. 

Do not exchange the nine-spot for the trump-card until 
your game requires you to do so, as you thereby expose to 
your adversary one of your cards. 

Hold kings or queens in your hand as long as possible, in 
hope of drawing their mates from the pack, in order that 
yon may count the 40, or the 20's. 

Endeavor tc» break up your adversary's 40, or 20's. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to count your 40, or 20'8. 
Sometimes it is safe to retain them in your hand until you 
make the balance of the sixty-six, counting them in ; tiien 
vou play them, and count out at once. 

Do not play out a card which will leave in your hand a 
lone ten-spot, as you may lose it on the ace. 

Try to bring out your opponent's trumps, until you get 
the command, preparatory to turning down the trump-card. 

If you hold the nine-spot of trumps and a better card is 
turned up, which your opponent can command, do not 
change your nine for the trump-card, because in doing so, 
if your adversary captures the better card it is only adding 
to his game. Better let him take from you the nine-spot 
than the better card. 



THREE-HANDED "SIXTY-SIX." 

Three players may partake at this game, though but two 
play in each round. The one who happens " o«i," scoree 
the same as the successful player ^'' iny One person is 
turn remaining out of play, except to deal, each round. 
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Rules of the DrtMo Game, — Each player takes fiY^ 
pieces. The one holding the highest double plays first, 
the others following in rotation, as at Whist Should nei* 
ther player hold a double at the start, then the one hold- 
ing the highest piece sets first The person setting first 
cannot draw until all have played, then he may draw any 
number of pieces he sees tit, before playing. Should one 
player block the game, the next to play must draw all the 
pieces of the pack, but if the double of the blocking suit 
be in the pack, and be drawn, then the next player must 
draw the balance. One player being " Domino," which 
means having played all the pieces of his hand, he can 
count only those spots remaining in his opponent's hand, 
and not those remaining in the pack. 

The Block Game is played by each person taking seven 
pieces, and endeavoring to block, retaining the lowest hand, 
or to go ** Domino." In case of neither party being able 
to match, then the player holding the lowest number of 
spots in hand counts the larger hand on his score. 

The Qivme of Bounce is played by each player taking 
five pieces, (af'er having turned for the trump, the highest 
piece turned deciding that point) ; the trump is then turn- 
ed up for the trump-holder by his right hand adversary, 
the highest end being trump. Those players satisfied 
with their pieces, stand their hands ; those that are not, 
may eiihcr take a ** dummy" or pass. When either two 
or three play, six pieces constitute a dummy. When foui 
play, there is but one dummy of seven pieces, and the 
finvilege of taking it begins at the left of the trump-hold 
er. Should all pass but the last to decide, he may give 
five points to the trump-holder rather than stand or take 
A dummy. The game usually commences at 15 or 20 
pomts, and is counted down to 0, each trick counting 
one and those players who do not get a trick, being 
"ro'jnced," and sent up five points. 

Sviit must be followed in all cases, and trump led after 
trick, if in hand. The pieces rank in value from blank up 
io six, the doubles being best of each suit Trumps a& 
ways being superior to any other suit 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GAMK 

BLACK. 
ilMk*k Home, or Inner Tableu Black'b Outer TMtk 



White'fe Home, or Inner Tablei White's Oater Tihlt, 

WHITE. 

Tnis i8 a mixecl game, being a combination of chanoi 
nd calculation. Its derivation is a vexed quei^ion, both 
as to whence it came and how it acquired its present des- 
ignation. "La Maison des Jenx Academiqnes*' abandons 
Its origin as a desperate problem, and Dr. ITenry claims its 
name as a Welsh compound, from " bach," little, and " cam- 
mon," battle. On the other hand, Bp. Kennett and Strntt 
derive it from the Anglo-Saxon, viz., from "bac," back, 
and " gamone," a game, that is to say, a game where 
players are exposed to be sent back. Perhaps this may 
satisfy the antiquarian and be accepted as a sufficient offer 
ing to the etymologist. It would have been a mere recrea 
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iion in chronology, to have disputed all the ppobabilitiea 
for assigning Backgammon to the antediluvian age. One 
portion of its machinery consists of dice — now dice defy 
chronology. Their types are found in Etruscan tombs and 
hi the hieroglyphics of Egypt ; and the historian of Ch»- 
ronea asserts, that Mercury had a throw of the dice onct 
upon a time with the Goddess Luna. 

From Oliaucer we gather that the early name of Back- 
gammon, or at all events its synonym, was '^Tables;" at 
which period it was phiyed with three dice, and all tli€ 
** men" commenced their action from the adversary's table. 
Backgammon has always been a particularly respectable 
instrument of anmsement, like the Organ in " She Stoops 
to Conquer." Even Whist has not escaped defilement, but 
Backgammon " was never a vulgar game, never beloved of 
lackeys." Shakspeare has used it as a medium for his phi- 
losophy, and Bacon has served bail for its good behavior. 

Backgammon is played by two jiersons, with two boxes 
and two dice, upon a quadrangular table or board, on which 
are figured 24 points or Jleches^ of two coloi*s, placed alter- 
nately. The board is divided into four compartments, two 
inner and two outer ones, each containing six of the 24 
points (alternate colors). The players are each furnished 
with fifte3n men or counters, black and white (usually 
draughts). These are arranged upon the board in the fol- 
lowing manner. To play into the left-liand table, two of 
y^'u* men are placed upon the ace-point of your opponent's 
inner table, five upon the sixtli point in his outer table 
(numbered 12 in our diagram), three upon the cinque-point 
m your own outer table (numbered 8), and five upon the 
sixth point in your own inner table. The adversary's men 
are to be placed in corresponding order, in a position di- 
rectly opposite. All this is shown in the diagram annexed, 
and to facilitate refei'ence the points or filches are num- 
bered from 1 to 12 of each color. 

The game consists in moving your men from point to 
|;oint, so as to bring them round into your own innei 
table (i. e. that on your left hand), and then moving or 
bearing them ofl:* the board. The player who first clean 
off his men wins. 

The moves of the men are determined by the throws o! 
the dice, according to the directions for playing. It will 
Uiere be seen that the most advantageous) tlii'ow at tht 
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outset is that of aces, as it blocks the bar or sixth point in 
your outer table (numbered 7), and secures th* cinque- 
point in your inner table, so that your adversary's two 
men cannot move if he throw either quatre, cinque, or 
size. This throw is frequently conceded to inferior players, 
at the commencement of the game, by way of odds. 

As the grand object of the game consists in bringing 
ound your men into your own inner table, all throws that 
contribute towards that end, and prevent your adversarj 
from doing the same, are advantageous, and vice versa. 
During the progress of the game you should endeavor to 
bk»ck up or detain a part of your advei*sary's men in your 
own tables ; and to obstruct his re-entering such of them 
as you may happen to have taken up, unless all your own 
men have passed his main body, and are so tar advanced 
to your inner table (which we will here call home) as to 
possess the best chance, should he seek to win by running 
away. 

At the commencement of the game the players mns 
agree towards which end of the board they will play. 
Each party plays into one of the tables on his own side ; 
tims, if Black plays into his left-hand table. White plays 
mto his right (i. e. that which is exactly opposite), and 
vice versd^ their men advancing in contra-position to each 
other, as in the annexed diagram. 

For right of first play each party throws a single die ; he 
who throws the highest number wins, and may, if he 
ohooses, adopt and play the joint number of the prelimi- 
nary throw. If he reject, then the first step is made l>y 
his throwing both the dice, and moving any one of his men 
to an open point at the disUince indicated by one of the 
dice, and then moving another man (or the same man far- 
tlier on, if he think proper), to another open point indi- 
cated by the number of the second die. This completes 
his move, his adversary then tbllovvs in a similar manner 
and so on alternately to the end of the game. Thus, don« 
ble aces (which count as 4) would entitle you (say Whito) 
to move two men from 8 w. to 7 w., and two from 6 w. to 
5 w., which covers tiie bar-point (No. 7), and also covers 
the cinque-point in your iimer table, and then, should your 
next throw be 5 and 6, you would play the five from 12 b. 
U» 8 w., and so cover the blot before left; and you would 
phiy the six tiom 12 b. U> your bar point Pairs coun 
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4. able ? thns, sixes entitle you to move four rien each sii 
^ints forward, and you may either move four together, 
§ay from 12 b. to 7 w., or tWo together, as say two from 
1 b. to your adversary's bar- point (No. 7), and two from 
12 b. to 7 w. (your own bar-point), or singly; as, say a 
single man from 1 b. to 1 w. in your own inner table, prd- 
turning that your adversary had ceased to occupy it. 

The direction in which your men move is from the ad- 
Terse inner table over the bar, through the adversary's 
outer table round into youi own outer table, and then 
ever your bar, home. 

When during the progress of the game only a single man 
is left on a point, it is called " a blot," and is exposed to be 
taken by the adversary, who generally endeavors to *'hit'' 
the blot by bringing one of his own men to that point. 
When a man is tlius captured it nmst be removed, and 
placed upon the bar (i. e. the division joint of the table), 
and the player to whom it belongs cannot move again 
until he has " entered his man." This can only be effected 
by throwing a number which is vacant,, or is left " a blot,"' 
on the adversary's inner table, playing it as from a point 
off the board, adjoining to the adversary's ace-point. 
Towards the end of the game, when most of the points in 
your adversary's inner table are covered (t. e. ha^'e two 
or more men on each), it becomes difficult to enter, and 
you must remain on the bar till you have either thrown 
the exact number re(iuiied to suit perhaps a single oi^eu 
point, or till more points are exposed, by your adversary 
having played some of his men off the table. When all the 
six points are blocked, it is of course useless your throwing, 
and your adversary throws alone. " Hitting" a blot fre- 
quently adds extreme variety and interest to the game. 

When doublets are thrown, four moves are played of th« 
distance indicated by the dice, instead of two, as usual in 
ordinary throws. For instance, should two quatres b« 
thrown, any of the following moves may be played : either 
one man may be moved sixteen points ; twn men eiich 
dight points ; one man eight, and two men four points ; or 
four men four points each. Should, however, the points 
indicated by the throw of the dice be covered, the moves 
are lost. For instance, if double quatres be cast, and ths 
first fourth point from all the player's men be covere<l by 
the adversary, the move is lost, although the eighth, twelfth, 
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and sixteenth points be uncovered, as the first foarth point 
if occupied, cannot be passed over. 

lt\ during the course of the game, every point upon which 
a man could be moved is covered by the advei-sary's men, 
your men are compelled to remain in statu quo^ and thf 
adversary takes his turn. If one man only can be played, 
it iiuist be played. 

When a player has brought all his men home, he musi 
begin to " bear them," i. e. to take them off the board 
For every number thrown, a man is removed from the cor- 
responding point, until the whole are borne off. In doin^ 
this, should the adversary be waiting to ** enter" any o\ 
his men which have been " hit," care should be taken to 
leave no " blots" or uncovered points. In " bearing off,* 
doublets have the same power as in the moves, four men 
are removed ; if higher numberu are on the dice than od 
the points, men may be taken from any lower point ; thus, 
if double sixes are thrown, and the point has been already 
stript, four men may be removed from the cinque-point of 
any lower number. If a low number is thrown, and the 
corresponding point hold no men, they must be played up 
from a higher point. Thus, if double aces be thrown, and 
there are no men upon the ace-point, two or more men 
must be played up from the higher points, or a fewer num- 
ber played up and taken off. 

If one player has not borne off his first man before the 
other has borne off his last, he loses a " gammon," which 
b equivalent to two games, or '* hits." If each player haa 
borne off, it is reduced to a " hit," or game of one. If the 
winner has borne off all his men before the loser has car- 
ried his men out of his adversary's table, it is a " backgam- 
mon," and usually held equivalent to three hits or games. 

General Instructions. — I. If you play three up at Back* 
gammon, your principal view, in the first place, is to secure 
your own or your adversary's cinque-point, or both ; wheo 
tliat is effected, you may play a pushing game, and en- 
deavor to gammon your adversary. 

2. The next best point (after you have gained your 
olnque-point) is to make your bar-point, thereby prevent- 
ing your adversary's running out with double sixes. 

3. After you have proceeded thus far, prefer the making 
your quatre-point in your own table, rather than the quatre' 
point out of it. 
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4. Having gained these points, you have a fiiir chance tc 
gammon your adversary, if he is very forward: For, sup- 
pose his tables are broke at home, it will be then your in- 
terest to oi>en your bar-point, and to oblige him to come 
one of your tables with a six ; and having your men opreatl, 
you not only may catch that man which your adversary 
brwigs out of your tables, but you will also have a prob 
ability of taking up the man left in your tables (upon sup 
pohiti«>n that he has two men there). If he shoolU have 
blot at home, it will then be your interest not to make u 
your tjibles ; because, if he should enter upon a blot, which 
you are to make for the purpose, you will have a prob 
ftbilily of getting a third man; wliich, if accomplished, wiL 
give you, at least, 4 to 1 of the gammon; whereas, if you 
have only two of his men up, the odds are that you do not 
gammon him. 

6. It you play for a hit only, 1 or 2 men taken up of youi 
adversary's makes it surer than a greater number, provided 
your tables are made up. 

Dlrectioiia how to carry your men home. — 6. When you 
cari-y your men home, in order to lose no point, you are 
to Ciirry the most distant man to your adversary's bar- 
point, tiiat being the first stage you are to place it on ; the 
next stage is six points further, viz., the place where your 
adversary's tive men are first placed out ot* his tables ; tli^ 
next stage is upon the six- point in your tables. Thib 
method is to be pursued till all your men are brought 
home, except two, when, by losing a point, you may often 
save your gammon, by putting it in the power of two fives, 
or two fours, to save it. 

7. If you play to win a hit only, endeavor to gain either 
your own or your adversary's cinque-point; and if that 
foils by your being hit by your adversary, and you liiul 
lliat he is forwarder than you, you must throw more men 
into his table. Thus : put a man upon your cinque or bar 
point, and if your adversary neglects to hit it, you may 
thci. gain a forward instead of a back game; but if he hiti 
you, you nmst play a back game, and then the greater 
cumber of men which are taken up, the better it makes 
your game, because you by that means preserve your game 
at home; and you must then always endeavor to gain both 
yr.rjr adversary's ace and trois point**, or his ace and deuce 
poaits, aud take care to keep three men upon his aco- pointy 
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that M yoD chance to hit him from thence, that point may 
remain still secure to yon. 

8. At the banning of a set do not play for a back game 
because by so doing you would play to a great disadvan- 
tage, running the risk of a gammon to win a single liit. 

Direotiom for playing^ at eommeneement^ the thirty^ 
ftd? chances of dice, for a gammon, or for a iingle hit.^ 
1. T^^ o aces (the best of all first throws), to be played twc 
on your dnque- point, and two on the bar-point, for a gam 
mou, or for a hit. 

S. Two Mixes (the second best throw J, should be played 
two on ymr adversary's bar-point, and two on your owb 
bar-point, for a gammon, or a hit. 

3. Two trois, two to be played on your cinque-point, and 
the other two on your trois-point in your own tables, for a 
gammon only. 

4. Two deuces, to be played on the quatre-point in your 
own tables, and two to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adversary's outer tables, for a gammon only. 

5. ♦ Two fours, to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adversary's outer tables, and to be put 
upon the cinque-point in your own tables, for a gammon 
only. 

6. Two fives, to be brought over from the five men 
placed in your adversary's outer tables, and to be put on 
the trois-point of your own tables, tor a gammon, or a hit. 

7. Size-ace, you are to make your bar-point, for a gam- 
mon, or a hit. 

8. Size-deuce, a man to be brought from the ^\^ men 
placed in your adversary's outer tables, and to be plae-ed 
on the cinque-point in your own tables, tor a gammon, or 
a hit 

9. Six and three, a man to be brought from your ad- 
versary's ace-point, as fer as he will go, for a gammon, or 
a hit. 

10. Six and four, a man to be brought from your ad 
versary's ace-point, ae tar as he will go, for a gammon, or 
a hit 

11. Six and five, a man to be carried from your adver* 
•ary's ace-point, as far as he can go, for a gammon, or a hit, 

12. Cinque and quatre, a man to be carried from youi 
adversary's ace-point, as iu: as he can go, for a gammon 
dr a hit 
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18. Cmque-trois, to make the trois-point in yoar tabla, 
for a gaiuinon, or a hit. 

14. Cinque-deuce, to play two men from tlie five placed 
in your adversary's outer tables, for a gammon, or a hit. 

16. Oinque-ace, to bring one man from the five placed 
in your adversary's outer tables for the cinque, and to play 
one man down on the cinque-point in your own tables for 
the ace, for a gammon oidy. 

16. Quatre-trois, two men to be brought from the five 
placed iu your adversary's outer tables, ibr a gammon, or 
a hit. 

17. Quatre-deuce, to make the qnatre-point in your own 
tables, for a gammon, or a hit. 

18. Quatre-ace, to play a man from the five placed in 
your adversary's outer tables for the quatre, and for the 
ace, to play a man down uix>n the cinque- i><»int in your own 
tables, tor a gammon only. 

19. Trois-deuce, two men to be brought from the five 
placAid in your adversary's tables, for a gammon only. 

20. Trois-ace, to make the cinque-[>oint in your own 
tables, for a gammon, or a hit. 

21. Deuce-ace, to play one man from the five placed in 
your adversary's tables tor the deuce ; and for the ace, to 
play a man down upon the cinque-point in your own tables, 
for a gammon only. 

Directions haw to play the chances that are marked 
thus (*) w/ien you are only to play for a hit. — 1. *Tvvo 
trois, two of them are to be played on your cinque-[>oint 
in your own tables, and with the other two take the quatre- 
point in your adversary's tables. 

2. * Two deuces, two of them are to be played on your 
quatre-point in your own tables, and with the other two 
take the trois-point in your advei*sary's tables. 

The two foregoing cases are to be played in this manner, 
for this reason, viz. ; That thereby you avoid being shut up 
in your adversary's tables, and have the chance of throw- 
ing high doublets to win the hit. 

8. * Two fours, two of them are to take your adversary*! 
cinque-point in his tables; and for the other two, two lueo 
are to be brought from the five placed in your adversary'n 
tables. 

4. (1.) * Cinque-ace, play the cinque fi om the five n<«i 
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placed in your adversary's tables, and pla> <Jie ace from 
your adversary's ace-poiut. 

5. (2.) *Quatre-ace, play the quatre f-oWi the five m*m 
placed iu your adversary's tables, and the ace from the mes 
un your adversary's ace-point. 

6. (3.) * Deuce-ace, play the deuce from the five m«% 
placed in your adversary's tables, and the Sice from you* 
adversary's ace-point. 

Th^ three last chances are played in this manner, for, by 
laying an ace down in your adversary's tables, you have a 
probability of throwing deuce-ace, trois-deuce, quatre-trois, 
•)r size-cincjue, in two or three throws ; in any of which 
vases you are to make a point, which gives you the bettei 
of the hit. 

You may observe, by the directions given in this chap- 
ter, that you are to play nine chances out of the thirty-six 
Sn a different ini\nner for a single hit, to what you would 
do when playing for a gammon. 

Some observations^ hints^ and aiutions, which are to be 
attended to. — 1. By the directions given to play for a gam- 
mon, you are voluntarily to make some blots, the odds be- 
ing in your favor that they are not hit; but should it so 
happen that any blot is hit, as in tliis case, you will have 
tliree men in your adversary's tables ; you must then en- 
deavor to secure your adversary's cinque, quatre, or trois 
point, to prevent a gammon, and must be very cautious 
how you suffer your adversary to take up a fourth man. 

2. Take care not to crowd your game at any time, il 
possible. What is meant by crowding a game, is the putting 
many men either upon your trois or deuce point in your 
own tables ; which is, in effect, losing those men, by not 
having them in play. 

Besides, by crowding your game, to attempt to save a 
gammon, you are often gammoned ; because when your 
adversary finds your game open, by being crowded in 3'oar 
own tables, he may then play his game as he thinks fit. 

3. By recourse had to calculation, you may know what 
are the odds of your entering a single man upon any cer- 
tain number of points, and by that means you may play 
your game accordingly. 

4. If you are obliged t/) leave a blot, b^ recourse tc tlie 
etJculation for hitting it, you will find the chances for and 
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jfjainst , and consequently yon will be en/ibled to judge 
how to play your game to the greatest advantage. 

5. You will also find by calculation, the odds for and 
against you, upon being hit by double dice, and conse- 
qiientiy you will choose such a method of play as is most 
to your advantage. 

6. If it is necessary to make a run in order to win a hit, 
and you would know to a point which is the forwanler 
take the following method : 

Begin with reckoning how many points yon must have, 
to bring home to your size-point in your own tables the 
man tliat is at the greatest distance from it, and do the like 
by every other man that is abroad ; when the numbers of 
those absentees are summed up, add to thetn the ft)llowing 
numbers for those already in your own tables (supposing 
the men that were abroad as on your size-point for beaiing;, 
namely, six for every man on the size-point, live for every 
man on the cinque-point, four for every man on the quatre- 
point, three for every man on the trois-point, two for every 
man on the deuce-i)oint, and one for every man on your 
ftce-point. Do the like to your adversary's game, an<l then 
you will know which of you is torwardest, and likeliest to 
win the hit. 

Obsefvations and directions /or a learner w?io has made 
9mne progress at Backgammon; particularly directions 
for hearing his men. — 1. If your adversary be greatly be- 
fore you, never play a man from your quatre, trois, or 
deuce points, in order to bear that man from the i>oint 
where you put it, because nothing but high doublets can 
give you any chance for the hit : therefore, instead of play- 
ing an ace or a deuce from any of the aforesaid points, al- 
ways play them on from your size or highest point ; by 
which means you will tind tiiat throwing two fives, or two 
fours, will, upon having eased your size and cinque points, 
be of great advantage to you : whereas, had your size-point 
remained loaded, you nmst, perhaps, be obliged to play at 
length those fives and foui*s. 

2. Whenever you have taken up two of your adversary's 
men, and happen to have two, three, or more points ma('e 
in your own tiibles, never fail spreading your men, in order 
either to make a new point in your tables, or to be ready to 
hit the man your adversary may happen to enter. As 
i«>ou as he enters one of his men, you are to compare his 
10 
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l^ftine witli yonrg : and if jon find your game eqim! lo lite . 
or better, never fail taking his man up, if you can, because 
it is 25 to 11 against his hitting you; which chance being 
K) much in your favor, you ought always to run that risk, 
when you have already two of his men up. 

There is this exception to this rule, that if you play for a 
single hit only, and your playing that throw otherwise gives 
you a better chance for the hit, you ought not to take up 
that man. 

8. Never be deterred from taking up any one man of 
your advei*sary's, by the apprehension of his hitting you 
with double dice, because the fairest probability your ad- 
versary has of hitting you is 5 to 1 against him. 

4. If you should happen to have five points covered in 
your tables, and to have taken up one of your adversary's 
men, and are obliged to leave a blot out of your tables, 
rather leave it upon doublets than any other chance, be- 
cause doublets are 35 to 1 against his hitting you, and any 
other chance is but 17 to 1 against him. 

5. Two of your adversary's men in your tables are better 
for a hit than any greater number, provided your game be 
forwardest, because his having three or more men in your 
tables gives him more chance to hit you than if he had 
only two men there. 

6. If you are to leave a blot, upon entering a man in 
your adversary's tables, or otherwise, and have it in your 
choice to leave it upon what point you please, always 
choose that which is the most disadvantageous to him. 
To illustrate this by an example, let us suppose it his in- 
terest to hit you or take you uj> as soon as you enter, ii» 
that case leave the blot upon his lowest point; that is tc 
say, upon his deuce, rather than upon his trois point; or 
ni)on his trois, preferable to his quatre point; or upon his 
quatre, preferable to his cincjue point; because (as hat. 
been mentioned before) all the men youi adversary plays 
upon his trois or his deuce points, are deemed as lost, 
being in a great measure out of play, those men not having 
it in their power to make his cinque-point, and conse- 
qently his game will be crowded there, and open else- 
where, whereby you will be able also much to annoy him. 

7. To prevent your adversary from bearing his men to 
ilie greatest advantage, when you are running to save your 
gammon ; as, for instance, suppose you should Lav€ twf 
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men up«)n his noe-point, and several other men abroaa, 
though you should lose one point or two in pi-tting youf 
men into your tables, yet it is your interest U leave a man 
upon your adversary's ace-point, which will have this con- 
•equence— that it will prevent his bearing his men to the 
greatest advantage, and will also give you the chance of 
his making a bolt, which you may chance to hit. But i^ 
upon a calculation, you tind that you have a throw, or a 
probability of saving your gammon, never wait for a blot, 
because the odds are greatly against hitting it. 

The laws of Backgammon, — 1. If you take a man from 
any point, that man must be played; the same must be 
done if two men are taken from it. 

2. You are not understood to have played any man, till 
you have placed him upon a point and quitted him. 

8. If you play with fourteen men only, there is no pen- 
alty attendinj^ it, because by playing with a lesser numbei 
than you are entitled to, you play to a disadvantage, by 
not having the additional man to make up your tables. 

4. If you bear any number of men, before you have en- 
tered a man taken up, and which consequently you were 
obliged to enter, such men, so borne, must be entered 
again in your adversary's tables, as well as the man ttiken 
up. 

6. If you have mistaken your throw, and played, and ii 
your adversary has thrown, it is not in your or his choice 
to alter it, unless both parties agree. 



Irattflftts. 



Observations on^ and description of the Game,- -Thik 
Uitereflting and highly scientific game has, by several ol 
Ihe writers upon it, been held to have preceded chess, 
of which it is supposed to be the root or source. Whether 
it may claim descent from the Greeks or Scandinav inna, 
is a point that may be left to the antiquarian, without 
ar y great social loss should he never succeed in iiettling 
h. In like manner, the attempt to confer upor it any 
higher character than that of a rational means for the em- 
ployment of a leisure hour, may as conveniently be spared 
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Tlic ntility, in a general sense, of any mere gnnneof scienoe 
or skill, may le a question for philosophy, but it is one 
with which those who treat of its practical details have 
nothing to do, and of which most probaUy they could 
make nothing if they had. Chess, according t^ Sir Wil- 
liam Jones, dates some four thousand years back: if 
Draughts anticipated it, then, upon the principle that "age 
is honorable,' the recreation we are about to treat of is 
one of no mean pretensions. 

We do LOt discover, from any written record, that 
Draughts m a* mucti practised in Europe till the middle of 
the sixteenth century. In 1668, an elaborate treatise upon 
it was publiihed in Paris, written by a celebrated [>rofes8or 
of mathematics, M. Mallet. Nearly a century later, Mr. 
William P'vyne, teacher of mathematics, published his cele- 
brated Introduction to the Game of Draughts, London, 
1756. 3 ibsequently, in 1767, appeared "A Companion 
for tho Draught-player," by W. Painter; and there are 
other es."<ays in type, but none that bear any comparison 
with '' The Guide to the Game of Draughts, by Joshua 
Sturges, printed for the author, in London, 1800." Sturges 
worked up the whole of his predecessor's treatise in his 
more extended work, and with so much care and diligence, 
that half a century has elapsed without disturbing the au- 
thority of his book. Mr. Walker re-edited Sturges in 1835, 
and this improved edition is here given, with some addi- 
tions by a skilful player, Mr. Martin. 

Draughts, it should always be remembered, is purely a 
game of calculation, and as such craves wary policy. It is 
played by two persons upon a board of sixty-four squares, 
colored alternately Black and White, or any other two oj)- 
posite colors. The board is placed with an upper white 
corner on the right hand, wfiich brings the double white 
square to the lower right-hand corner. 

Each player has twelve men ; which, on beginning the 
game, are placed on their respective sides, on the lirst three 
hues of white squares. The following diagrams represent 
the board and men in their original position; and also the 
mode in which the squares are conventionally numbered 
for the sake of reference.* It will be seen that, through- 

* Practised players who have st.Mied piin^ted games, art genorallj so 
fluniHar with the nuinericMl position of th? .square that thej can rfad and 
«fiUipreheiid a scries vt intricate moves without even r<^ferrinjir to the board 
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ont t!ii9 woric, th? upper lialf of the boarf! is oocnpie*! b^ 
the twelv« Hlack uxji, hiitl the lower lialt* by their anta^>. 
uists, the White. 

The men beint* placed, the game is begun by each playw 
ino7ing alternately diie of his men, ah>ng the white dia**«>- 
nal on which tliey are lirst posted. The men can on.y 
move forward, either to the right or left, one square at a 
time, unless they have attained one of the four squares oa 
the extreme line of the board, on which they become kinjw, 
and can move either forward or backward, but still un;y 
one square at a time. The men take in the direction tli«>y 
move, by lenping over any hostile piece or pieces that niMy 
be immediately contiguous, proTided there be a vacant 
white square behind them. The piece or pieces so takcQ 
are then removed from otf the board, and the man taking 
them is placed on the square beyond. If several pieces, on 
forward diagonals, should be exposed by alternately having 
0]>ea squares behind them, they may all be taken at one 
eaptare, and the taking piece is then placed on the square 
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♦eyoiul' the last piece. To explain the mode of taking by 
prncticni ilhistratiiUi, let us begin by placing the draughts 
m tiieir origiuMl position. You will perceive that if Black 
ftli/iuld move iirst he can only move one of the men placed 
ou 9, 10, 11, or 12. Supposing him then to play the man 
from 1 1 to 15, and White answering this move by playing 
liis piece from 22 to 18, Hlack can take Whit« by leiiping 
his man from 16 to 22 and removing the cai>tured piece ofl 
the board. Should Black not take in the above position, 
but move in another direction — for instance, from 12 to 
16 — he is hable to be hutfed; that is. White may remove 
the man with which Black should have taken, fi-oui the 
10* 
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board, ap a penalty for not taking; for, at Diaug'W, 701 
bave not the option of refusing, to take, as at Chess bo< 
must always take when you can, whatev»?r be the Cv^nisf 
quence. Tiie player who is in a position to huif his adver 
Bary has also tiie option of insisting on his taking, insteair 
of standing the huff. When one party huffs the other, ii 
preference to coin|)elling the take, he does not replace th% 
piece his advernary moved ; but simply removes the man 
huffed, from off tlie board, and then plays his own move 
Should he, however, insist up<m his adversary taking tN' 
piece, instead of standing the huff, tlien the pa^n impr'^p 
erly moved must first be replaced. 

To give another example of huffing. Suppose a wl^«* 
man to be placed at 28, and three black men at 24, 15, an. 
6, or 24, 16, and 8, with unoccupied intervals no wouU 
capture all tliree men, and make a king, or bo huff'ed fo) 
omitting to take them all; and it is not uncommon wit! 
aovices to take one man, and overlook a second or third 
" en prm'''' (i. «., liable to be taken.) 

When either of the men reaches one of the extreiiU 
squares of the board, he is, as already indicated, made a 
king, by having another piece put on, which is call^ 
crowning him. The king can move or take both forward 
or backward; keex)ing, of course, on the white diagonals. 
Both the king and comuKm man can take any numb'jr ot 
pieces at once which may be ^^ en priae''* at one move, and 
both are equally liable to be huffed. For instance: ii 
White, by reaching one of the back scjuareson his antaj;*)- 
nist^s side, say No. 2, had gained a king, he might, upon 
having the move, and tiie black pieces (either kings or 
men) being conveniently posted at Nik 7, 16, 24, 23, and 
14, with intermediate blanks, take them all at olo iell 
Bwoop, remaining at square 9. But such a coup c<mld 
hardly hapi>en in English Draughts. One of the great ob- 
jects of the game, even at its very opening, is to push oe 
for a king; but it is unnecessary to dwell much on the tie- 
mentary j>art of the science, as the playing through one of 
the many games annexed, from the numbers, will do more 
in the way of teaching the rudiments of Draughts, than 
tlie mi»8t elaborate theoretical explanation. 

The gam 3 is won by him who can first succeed in c »p- 
turing or blocking up all liis adversary's men, so that Se 
bas nothing left to m ve, but when the uieces are bC «& 
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iltioed that each player has bat a very small flegree ol 
force reinnining, and, being equal in numbers, neither can 
hope to make any decided hnpression on his antAgonist 
the game is relinquished as drawn. It is obvious that were 
this not the case, and both parties had one or two kings, 
the game might be prolonged day and night, with the same 
hopeless chance of natural termination, as at the tirst mo- 
ment of the pieces being resolved into tlie position in que& 
tion. It has already been shown, that when a man reaches 
one of the squares on the extreme line of the board, he is 
crowned and becomes a king* but there is another point 
relative to this, which it is necessary to understand. Tho 
man thus reaching one of the extreme squares, finishes th» 
move on being made a king, and cannot take any pieo 
which may be ^'' en. prised lie must first await his antag 
onist's move, and should he omit to remove or fortify ai 
exposed piece, it may then be taken. To exemplify this, 
place a White man on 11, and Black men on 7 and 6 : — 
White, having the move, takes the man, and demands that 
his own man should be crowned ; but, he cannot ti»ke the 
man on 6 at the same move ; which he could do were his 
piece a king when it made the first capture. But if the 
piece be left there after the next move, he must take it. 

In particular situations, to have the move on your side, 
is a decisive advantage. This is a matter little understood 
by ordinary players, but its importance will fully appear 
by studying the critical situations. To have the move, 
signifies your occupying that position on the board which 
will eventually enable you to force your adversary into a 
confined situation, and which, at the end of the game, se- 
cure? to yourself the last move. It must, however, be 
observed, tliat where your men are in a confined state, tht? 
move ii lot only of no use to you, but, for that very rea- 
son, maj occasion the loss of the game. To know in any 
particular situatiim whether you have- the njove, yon must 
number the men and the squares, and if the men are even 
and the squares odd, or the squares even and the men odd, 
you have the move. With even men and even squares, oi 
odd men and odd squares, you have not the move. This 
will be best explained by an example. Look, then, at the 
8t4i critical situation, where White plays first: there th« 
adverse men are even, two to two : hut the WMiite squares, 
Dein^; five in number, are odd. The squares mav be thuf 
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reckoned — from 26, a White king, to 28, a Black king, nr% 
three, viz. 31, 27, and 24 — the White sqiiaree between 82, 
^ White man, and 19, a Black man, are two, viz 27 and 
23. You may reckon njure ways tlian one, but reckon 
which way you will, the squares will still be found <»dd, 
and therefore Whit^e, so situated, hjis the move. When 
Vou have not the move, you nmst endeavor to i)r4)cure it 
>y giving man for man, a mode of play fully and succebs 
"hlly exemplitied in this treatise. 

There is another mode which will, in less time than reck- 
oning the squares, enable you to see who has the move. 
jTor instance, if you wish to know whether any one man 
of yours has the move of any one nmn of your adversary's, 
examine the situation of both, and if you find a Black 
square on the right angle, under his man, you have the 
m<»ve: — for example, you are to play first, and your White 
man is on 30, when your adversary's Black man is on 3. 
In this situation, you will find the right angle in a bl.-u^k 
square between 31 and 32, immediately under 8, and there- 
fore you ha^e the move. This rule will apply to any num- 
ber of men, and holds true in every case. 

There is a third mode, more ingenious still, communicated 
by Mr. Martin, and now published for the fii-st time. Count 
all the pieces (of both colors) standing on those columns 
(not diagonals) which have a white square at the bottom, 
and if the number be odd, and White has to play, he has 
tne move; if the number be even, the move is with Black. 

It is a mistake to suppose that any advantage is derived 
from playing first. It is admitted, that he wiio plays first 
hfis not the move, the men and squares being then both 
even ; bur, though he who plays second hns the move, it 
can be of no service to him in that stage of the game. The 
truth is, that when the combatants continue giving num 
for man, the move will alternately belong to one and the 
Other. The fii*st player will have it at odd men, at 11, 9, 
, 5, 3, and 1 ; the second player will have it at even men, 
t 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, and 2 ; and therefore some error must 
be committed, on one side or the other, l>efore the move 
ean be forced out of that direction. 

To play over the games in this work, number the White 
iquares on your draught-board from 1 to 32, and remember 
that in our diagram the Black piece** always occupy ths 
tir<*t *welve squares. The abbreviaaons are so obviou* 
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that thej cannot need explanation ; as B. for Black, TV 
for White, Var. for Variation, &c. Occasionall}', stars (as- 
terisks) are introduced, to point out the move causing thi 
loss of the game. The learner begins with the first gair«e 
and finding the leading move to be 11 .15 (that is, from 11 
U> 15), knows that Black begins tiie game. The seconj 
move 22.18 belongs to White, and the game is thus played 
out; each party moving alternately. After finishing the 
game, the player proceeds to examine the variations to 
which he is referred by the letters and other directions 
The numerous variations on some particular games, acd 
the consequent necessity each time of going through th% 
Veading moves up to the point at which the variation arises, 
will, probably, at first, occasion some little fatigue ; but 
this will be soon forgotten in the speedy and decided im- 
provement found to be derived from this course of study. 
One of the minor advantages resulting from a numerous 
body of variations is, that, in tracing them out, the leading 
moves are so frequently repeated that they become indeli- 
bly tixed in the mind of tiie player ; who thus remembers 
which moves are to be shunned as dangerous if not ruinous, 
and which moves are to be adopted as equally sound and 
Bcientiiic. 

As lo general advice relative to draught-playing, next to 
nothing can be learnt from a volume of such instruction. 
The various modes of opening will be seen by reference to 
the accompanying examples. Among the few general rules 
that can be given you should be;ir in mind, tliat it is gen- 
erally better to keep your men in the middle of the board, 
titan to play them to tiie side squares, as, in the latter case, 
one-half of their power is curtailed. And when you have 
once gained an advantage in the number of your pieces 
you increase the proportion by exchanges; but in forcing 
them you must take care not to damage your position, li 
you are a chess-player, you will do well to compare the 
draughts in their march and mode of manoBUvring with the 
Pawns at Chess ; which, as well as the Bishops, or other 
{»ieces, are seldom so strong on the side squares as in the 
centre of the board. Accustom yourself tt) play slow at 
first, and, if a beginner, prefer idaying with those who will 
agree to allow an unconditional tiihe for the consideration 
of a dillicult position, to those who rigidly exact, the ols-if i- 
BDce of the strict law. Nevej- touch a Uian wiihoui^ rnov. 
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tag it, and do not permit the loss of a few games to ruffli 
your temper, but rather let continued defeat act as an in- 
rentire to greater efforts both of study and practice. When 
one player is decidedly stronger than another, he should 
give odds, to make the game equally interesting to bi»tfc 
parties. There must be a great disparity indeed if he can 
jive a man, but it is very common to give ^ne man in t 
nbber of three games; that is, in one of the three games, 
ne superior player engages to play with only 11 men in- 
stead of 12. Another description of odds consists in giv- 
ing the drawn games ; that is, the 8U[>erior player allows 
the weaker party to reckon as won, all games he draws. 
Never play with a better player without offering to take 
such odds as he may choose to give. If you find yourself 
on the other hand, so superior to your adversary, that you 
feel no amusement in playing evea. offer him odds, and 
should he refuse, cease playing with him unless he will play 
tor a stake ; the losing which, for a few games in succession, 
will soon bring him to his senses, and make him willing to 
receive tlie odds you offer. Follow the rules of the game 
most rigorously, and compel your antagonist to do tlie 
same ; without which. Draughts are mere child^s play. If 
you wish to improve, play with better players, in prefer- 
ence to such as you can beat ; and take every opportunity 
of looking on when fine players are engaged. Never touch 
tlie squares of the board with your finger, as some do, from 
the supposition that it assists their powers of calculation, 
and accustom yourself to play your move off-hand ' when 
you have once made up your mind ; without hovering with 
your fingers over the board for a couple of minutes, to the 
great annoyance of the lookers-on. While you play, do 
not tall into the vulgar habit of incessantly chattel ing non- 
dense ; and show no impatience at your adversary, should 
he be a little slow. Finally, bear in mind what may well 
be termed the three goUlea rules to be observed in playing 
games of calculation : Firstly, to avoid all boasting and 
k>ud talking about your skill ; secondly, to lose with good 
temi)er; and, thirdly, to win with silence and modesty. 

Ldws of the Game, — 1. The first move of each game is to 
be taken by the i)layei's in turn, whether the game be woe 
or drawn. For tiie move in the first game at etich sitting^ 
tlte players must cast or draw lots, as they must for ilk 
men, which are, however, to be changed every game, m 
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ttal each player shall use the hlack and white altcrnatelj. 
Whoever gains the choice may either play firsts or call upoD 
his adversary to do so. 

2. You must not point over the board with your finger, 
Aor do any thing which may interrupt your adversary's 
\dl and continued view of the game. 

8. At any part of the game you may adjust the men 
•roperly on the squares, by previously intimating your in- 
^ntion to your adversary. This in polite society is usually 
done by saying " J 'adoube. " But after they are so adj usted, 
if you touch a man, it being your turn to play, you must 
play him in one direction or other if practicable ; and if 
you move a man so far as to be in any part visible over the 
angle of an open square, that move must be completed, al- 
though by moving it to a different square you miglit have 
taken a piece, tor the omission of which you incur huffing. 
The rule is " touch and move." No penalty, however, is 
attached to your touching any man which cannot be 
played. 

4. In the case of your standing the huff, it is optional on 
the part of your adversary to take your capturing piece, 
whether man or king, or to compel you to take the piece 
or pieces of hia, which you omitted by the huff. The ne- 
cessity of this law is evident, when the young player is 
shown that it is not unusual to sacrifice two or three men 
m succession, for the power of making some decisive *' coup^ 
Were this law different, the players might take the first 
man so offered, and on the second's being placed "«/» 
priw," might refuse to capture, and thus spoil the beauty 
of the game (ivhich consists in the brilliant i-esults arising 
from scientific calculation), by quietly standing the huff. 
It should be observed, however, that on the principle of 
" touch and move," the option ceases the moment the huff- 
ing party has so far made his election as to touch the piece 
he is entitled to remove. After a player entitled to liufi 
has moved without taking his adversary, he cannot remedy 
tiie omission, unless his adversary should still neglect to 
take c to change the position of the piece concerned, and 
•o leave the opportunity. It does not matter how long a 
piece has remained "e?? j&rwtf," it may at any time either 
be huft'ed or the adversary be compelled to take it. Whe% 
•everal pieces are taken at one move, they must not be re 
moved from the board until the capturing piece has arrive«' 
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at its destiuatioD ; the opposite course may lead to disptiieti 
especially in Polish Draughts. Tiie act of huffing is nol 
reckoned as a move, a *' hutf and a move" go together 

6. Iti when it is your turn to play, you delay moving 
above three minutes, your adversary may require you t« 
play ; and should you not move within five minutes aftei 
being so called upon, you lose the game; which your ad- 
versary is adjudged to have won, through your improper 
delay. 

6. >yhen you are in a situation to take on either of two 
forward diagonals, you may take which way you please ; 
without regard (as in Polish Drauglits) to the one capture 
comprising greater force than the other. For example, if 
one man is *' en prue*"* one way and two another, you may 
take either the one or the two, at your option. 

7. During the game, neither party can leave the room 
without mutual agreement ; or the party so leaving for- 
feits the game. Such a rule, however, could only be car- 
ried out with certain limitations. 

8. When, at the end of the game, a small degree of foro« 
<tlone remains, the player appearing the stronger may be re- 
quired to win the game in a certain number of moves ; and, 
if he cannot do this, the game must be abandoned as drawn. 
Suppose that three Black kings and two White kings were 
the only pieces remaining on the board; the White insists 
that his adversary shall win or relinquish the game aa 
dra^ n, after foity* moves (at most) have been played by 
each player. The moves to be computed from that point 
at which notice was given. If two kings remain opposed 
to one ki:ig only, the moves must not exceed twenty on 
each side. The number of moves once claimed, tliey are 
not to be excoedcl, even if one more would win the game. 
A move, it should be observed, is not complete until both 
tides have played ; therefore, twenty movos, so called, con- 
sist of twenty on each side. In giving tlie odds of " tb« 
draw," the game must, however, be played to a more ad- 
vanced state than is required in any other case. When, in 
such a game, the situations b*icome so equal that no ad- 
vantage can betaken, he who gives the draw shall not oc- 
casion any unnecessary delay by uselessly repeating the 
itkinQ iLanoeuvres; but shall force his adversary cut of hii 

* W« think hftlf the number would be better. 
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«trong position, or, after at most I \ventj moves, lose th« 
game through its being declared drawn. 

9. Bystanders are forbidden to make any remarks what- 
ever relative to the game, until that game shall be played 
out. Should the players be contending for a bet or stake, 
and the spectator say any thing that can be construed into 
the slightest approach to warning or intimation, that spec- 
tator shall pay all bets pending on the losing side, should 
tiiat side win which has received the intimation. 

10. Should any dispute occur between the players, not 
satisfactorily determined by the printed rules, the question 
must be mutually referred to a thii-d party, whose decision 
shall be considered final. Of course, should a player com- 
mit any breach of the laws, and refuse to submit to the 
penalty, his adversary is justified in claiming the game with- 
out playing it out. 

11. Respecting a false move, such as giving a common 
man the move of a king, or any other hnpropriety of the 
same sort, the law varies in different countries as to the 
penalty to be exacted by the oi)posite party. We cannot 
but suppose that such mistakes are unintentional, and con- 
sider it sufficient penalty, that in all such cases the piece 
touched must be moved to whichever square the adversary 
chiJoses; or he has the option of allowing the fdse move 
to stand, if more to his advantage. Should the piece be 
unable to move at all, that par* -^f the penalty cannot be 
inflicted. 

12. The rule (almost universal with English Draughts) is 
ti) play on the white squares. The exception (limited we 
believe to Scotland) is to play on the black. When, there- 
fore, players are pledged to a match, without any previous 
igreement as to which squares are to be played on, whitu 
must be taken as the law. The color of the squares, ex 
cepting so far as habit is concerned, makes no dilfereno« 
In their relative position on the board. 

In all cases, a player refusing to take, to play, or to (X>m- 
p]/ with any of the rules, loses the game. Hence the aaj* 
ing, ^ Whoever leaves tlie game loeed it." 
11 
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EXAMPLES OF GAMES, FROM STURGBB. 



AHXL 


4. 8» 


25.21 


11. 7 


E. 


il.l5 


81.27 


9.18 


18.22 


2. 9 


B2.18 


24.20 


11. 7 


7. 8 


28.19 


15.22 


27.28 


W. wins. 


6. 9 


9.14 


15.18 


8.11 




8. 7 


25.22 


8.11 Var. 


23.18 


A. 


9.18 


1. 6 


29.25 


11. 8 


9.14 


7.10 


82.28 


4. 8 


18.16 


17.10 


22.25 


6. 9r, 


25.22 


B. win*. 


6.15 


10.14 


81.27 


12.16 




27.24 


25.29 


9.18 


24.20 


Var. 


8.12 


81.27 


27.24 


10.16 


12.16 


24.19 


29.26 


18.17 


27.24* 


29.25 


15.24 


Drawn. 


22.18 


16.19 


8.11 


28.19 




14.17 


23.16 


24.20 


5. 9 


C. 


28.18 


15.19 


10.15 


18. 6 


18.17 


16.28 


24 15 


25.22 


1.10 


10.14 


24.19 


9.14 


4. 8 


82.28 


17.21 


VV. wiif 


18. 9 


21.17 


8. 7 


14.17 




11.25 


7.10 


28.24 


22.25 


F. 


82.27 


17.14 


10.14 


17.22 


6.10 


6.14 


10.17 


81.26 


25.29 


28.24 


27.2? 


22.18 


14.18 


22.26 


5. 9 


6.10 


15.22 


Drawn 


29.25 


81.27 


16.12 


26.17 




81.27 


9.18 


8.11 


8. 12 A. 


B. 


W. wins. 


22.18 


28.24 


27.24 


25.21 




18.17 


25.29 


8. 7 


10.14 


D. 


18. 9 


80.25 


80.25 


17.10 


28.19 


17.22 


29.22 


7.10 


6.16 


9.14 


9. 9 


26.17 


24.19 B. 


18. 6 


25.22 


22.26 


11.15 


10.14 


2. 9 


2. 6 


6. 2 


20.16 


17.10 


24.19 


22.18 


26.81 


15.18 


6.24 


15.24 


6.10 


2. 7 


24.20 


18. 6D. 


28.19 « 


18. 9 


10.14 


18.27 


1.10 E. 


9.14 


5.14 


19.15 


•1.24 


28.19 


19.15 


13. 9 


11.18 


14.18 


2. 6 


11.27 


14.17 


20.11 


16.11 


81.26 G 


20.11 


9. 6 


81.26 


7.16 


11.15 


1. 6 


10.14 


28.19 


20.11 


20.11 


82.23 


6. 2 


26.28 


18.28 


15.24 


6. 9 


17.22 


24.20 


11. 8 


23.19 


28.19 


19.16 


28.82 


23.27 


10. i4 


14.17 


11.27 


7.10 


8. 4 


26.22 


21.14 


20.11 


32.27 


87.81 


6. 9 


9.18 


Drawn. 


10.17 



* These asterisks, wlierevor they occur, denote the movee whio* 
iMloMoftheKftme. 
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S7.24 


88.28 


GAME 3. 


10. 7 


28.19 


20.16 


2. 7 


11.15 


18.23 


11.16 


Si. 8 


80.25 


22.18 


7. 8 


26.28 


17. U 


7.11 


15.28 


23.27 


6. 9 


12.19 


25.21 


20.18 


8. 7 


18. 6 


14.16 


18.22 


8.11 


14.18 


2. 9 


8.12 


26.17 


29.25 


7.U 


21.17 


W. wiut 


11.15 


4. 8 


27.81 


Drawn 




20.16 


25.22 


11.16 




G. 


15.18 


12.16 


'81.27 


B. 


15.22 


24.20 


24.19 


16.20 


17.18 


6. 9 


18.22 


16.20 


18.22 


11.16 


82.28 


27.24 


28.24 Var. 1 


B. wins. 


28.24 


9.18 


22.26 


8.12 




1. 5 


28.24 


19.15 


82.28 


Var.L 


82.28 


10. U 


12.19 


10.15 


19.15 


7.11 


81 "26 


18. 9 


19.10 


10.19 


26.22 


18.17 


6.22 


7.14 


23.16 


11.15 


22.18 


15. 6 


80.25 


9.14 


B. wins. 


U.17 


1.10 


11.16 


18. 9 




19.15 


24. 6 


18.15 


5.14 


Var. 8. 


11.27 


Drawn 


8. 8 


16.12 


17.14 


B. wins. 




22.17 


11.15 


11.15 




Var. 


14.18 


27.23 


21.17 


SAMS 2. 


9.13 


23.14 


6.10 


16.19 


11.15 


17.14 


9.18 


81.27 


81.26 


24.20 


1»>.19 


26.23 


8.11 


2. 6 


8.1i 


23.16 


6. 9 


22.17 


17.18 


22.18 


8.12 


23.14 


15.18 


12.16 


15.22 


14.10 


9.18 


80.25 


25.21 


25.18 


7.28 A. 


15.10 


2. 6 A. 


18.28 


4. 8 


16. 7 


8.11 


28.19 B. 


Drawn. 


29.25 


2.11' 


10. 7 Var. 2 


11.15 




10.15 


26.10 


11.15 


28.24 


6A1lirK% 


25.22 


6.15 


7. 8 


6. 9 


11.15 


12.16 


28.24 . 


2. 7 


17.18 


22.18 


21.17 


5. 9 


3.19 


1. 6 


15.22 


7.10VM. 


27.28 


16.82 


26.22 


25.18 


17.18 


1. 6 


24.19 


7.11 


8.11 


8.12 


81.26 


82.27 


19.16 


29.25 


2S 24 


6.10 


81.24 


8. 7 


4. 8 


9 14 


82.28 


20.27 


24.19 


$5.22 


is 9 


8. 7 


17.14 


15.31 


12.16 


5.i4 


23.19 


27.31 


22. 8 


24.20 


88.19 


W. wins. 


21.17 


W. wins. 


10.14 


16.28 




81.26 




27.24 


86.19 


A. 


25.21 


A. 


8.12 


ft. 8 


12.19 


26.22 


1. 6 


24.19 


81.24 


27.28 


17.13 


1?.18 


7.10 


15.18 


7.14 


22.17 


11.15 


82.27 


88.15 


28. 7 


14.10 


28.24 


9.18 


a.i8 


W. wins. 


17.14 


7.U 


18. 9 
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HOYLE 8 OAMB9 



5.U 

22.18 

1. 5 
18. 9 

6.14 
19.15 A. 
11.18 
20.11 
18.22 
2«.17 
18.22 
11. 8 
22.25 

8. 4 
25.29 

4. 8 

8. 7 
23 19 
29 25 
27.24 
14.18 
21.17 
25.22 
17.18 
18.23 

8. 4 
10.14 
24.20 
22.18 

4. 8 
18.22 

:o.i6 

22.18 

8.11 

7.10 
2S.24B 
14.17 
24.20 
10.14 
11. 8 
17.22 

8.11 
14.17 
11. 8 
17.21 
B. wiim. 



A. 

.87.24 

8. 7 

86.28 



14.17 
21.14 
10.26 
81.22 

7.10 
80.25 
10.14 
25.21 
18.17 
22.18 

6. ft 
Drawn. 



B. 

11. 7 

6. 9 
18. 6 
23.27 
81.24 
10.15 
19.10 
12.19 
24.15 
18. 9 
28.24 
14.18 
24.19 C. 
18.28 
19.16 

9.14 
10. 6 
23.27 

6. 1 
14.10 
80.25 
27.81 
25.21 
81.26 
21.17 D 
26.23 
17.18 
10.14 

1. 5 
23.19 
16.12 
19.15 

5. 1 
15.10 

1. 5 
10. 6 
B. winB. 



C. . 

80.26 
9.14 

10. 6 
8. 8 

84.20 

8.11 

6. 1 
11.15 

1. 6 
15.19 
20.16 
18.28 
26.22 
23.26 
16.11 
26.80 

11. 7 
80.26 
B. wins. 

D. 
16.12 

10.14 

1. 5 

26.23 

5. 1 
23.19 

1. 6 
19.15 

6. 2 
15.11 

2. 6 

3. 7 
6.10 

14.18 
10. 8 
18.14 

12. 8 
B. wins. 

GAME 5 

11.15 
22.18 
15.22 
25.18 
8.11 
29.25 

4. 8 
25.22 
12.16 
24.20 



lO.ltt 
21.17 

7.10 
27.24 

8.12 
17.18 

9.14 
IS. 9 

5.14 ( Var 
24.19^1,2, 
15.24 ( <& 8. 
28.19 
14.17 
82.27 
10.14 

27.24 Var. 4 
8. 7 

80. 25 Var. 6 
6. 9 

18. 6 

1.10 
22.18 
14.18 
28.14 
16.80 
25.21 
10.17 
21.14 
80.25 
14. 9 
11.15 Vai 6 

•9. 6 

2. 9 
18. 6 
15.18 

6. 2 

7.10 

2. 6 
10.14 

6. 9 
25.21 
81.26 
14.17 
Drawn. 



Var. L 

23.19 
16.23 
26.19 
3. 7 
81.27 
14.18 



180.81 

u.r 
>^.l 

7.8 
£5.8. 
18.8t 
27.11 . 
25.80 
11. 8 
80.26 

8. 8 
26.28 

8. 8 
23.18 

8.11 
10.14 
24.19 
18.28 
11.16 
14.17 
21.14 

6.10 
14. 7 

2.20 
19.15 

1. 6 
B. wioa 

Var. 2. 

30.25 
14.17 
25.21 

8. 7 
21.14 
10.17 
24 19 
15.24 
28.19 

7.10 
82.27 
17.21 
22.18 
21.25 
18.15 
11.18 
20.11 
25.30 
23. 7 
B. wioa 

Var. 8. 
81.87 . 
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1. 5 


B. 


Var.4. 


17.26 


14.17 


I8.19A. 


27.18 


22.18 


81.22 


25.29 


16.28 


16.19 


1. 5 


14.17 


17.14 


27. 9 


82.27 C 


18. 9 


22.18 


29.26 


6.14 


5. 9 


6.14 


17.22 


14.10 


24.19 


20.16 


19.15 


19.16 


25.22 


15.24 


11.20 


11.18 


16.19 


10.14 


28.19 


18.11 


20.11 


16. 8 


23.27 


11.16 


10.15 


12.16 


19.28 


14.10 


82.28 


22.17 


27.24 


18.14 


22.17 


16.24 


8. 7 


18.27 


28.82 


81.26 


28.19 


11. 8 


24.20 


8. 8 


27.32 


8. 8 


7.10 


27.82 


7.11 


26.23 


86.28 


8. 8 


81.27 


23.19 


82.28 


14.17 


9.14 


82.28 


82.27 


28.19 


82.18 


8. 8 


26.12 


8. 8 


28.82 


17.22 


14.21 


17.22 


2. 7 


B. wins. 


a wins. 


8.11 


11. 8 


8.16 






6. 9 


14.18 


7.10 


E. 




Rwins. 


8. 4 


14. 7 


9. 6 


A. 




18.28 


6. 9 


22.18 




C. 


4. 8 


B. wins. 


81.26 


28.18 


22.17 D. 


22.26 




11.16 


14.28 


16.81 


80.25 


Var.a 


6. 1 


26.19 B. 


24. 8 


26.80 


25.22t 


7.11 


16.28 


6. 9 


25.22 


9. 6E. 


1. 6 


27.18 


80.25 


80.25 


2. 9 


12.16 


;o.i4 


81.26 


22.17 


18. 6 


18. 9 


«8. 9 


B. wins. 


25.21 


22.18 


16.19 


5.14 




17.14 


6. 2F. 


B. winAi 


80.26 


D. 


21.17 


18.28 




12.16 


26.28 


14. 9 


2. 6 


F. 


86.28 


19.26 


17.14 


li.l5 


81.26 


14.17 


80.23 


Drawn. 


6. 2 


11.16 


24.19 


10.14 




7.11 


6. 2. 


16 24 


18. 9 


Var.5. 


2. 6 


7.11 


2?. 12 


6.14 


22.18 


15.18 


2. 6 


17.26 


23.19 


1. 6 


6.10 


18.14 


28.18 


6.10 


18. 9 


18.22 


26.28 


6.10 


82.27 


6.14 


10.14 


12.16 


a wim. 


B. wins. 


26.22 


22.25 


Rwins. 



126 



LOSING GAME. 

Thi§ game, which is lively and aransing. may for vari- 
ety's sake be occasionally played. Although not ranked 
as scientific, it has its niceties, and requires coosiderabk 
attention and management. 

11* 
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HO TLB B GAMES. 



The pla3'er ^ho firet gets rid of all his men wing th€ 
game. Your constant object tlierefore is to force your ad- 
versary to take as many pieces as possible, and to conii>d 
him to malce Icings, which is accomplished by opening jour 
giiine freely, especially the back squares. Huffing, and the 
9ther rules, apply equally to this game. 



CBITIOAL P06ITI0NB, TO BE WON OB ERAWN BT BOIBNT1FI0 
PLAY. 

*^* Throughout these Critical Situations, the White are 
supposed to have occupied the lower half of the board* 
their men are, consequently, moving upwards. 

No. 2. 
White to move and lotai. 





No. 1. 




WMtetomove 


tutdwtn.* 


1 




B 


1 




• 


1 




i 


1 




•) 






i 



No. 3. 
White to mow and draw,f 



No. 4. 
JKther to move, W.i 



^ This BitoAtion occurs in a great number of games, and oaght to be wall 
understood, 
t This simatlon often occnrs when each player has eqnal men on dlfferMM 

rrts of the hoard; Black, however, not being able to extricate t' 
becomes a draw 
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No. 5. 
WkU0 to movs and win. 



No. 6. 
White to mow and dfaw,^ 



No. 7. 


No. 8. 


JPUUr to move, R wUki 


mUe to move and 


1 




I 




1 




I 




1 




B 




1 




B 




No. 9. 


No. 10. 


mUe to mov* and *otm. 


Oael! to mot* and 



This siination, fhongh api>are<it1r 8imi)'e, sbonM be noted. 

White loees through being unable to kMp the oommAnd of hov^M 
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No. 11. 
WMU to mow and «e<fk 



No. 12. 
WhUe to move and dram. 



nu, lo. 


No. 14. 


White to movs and foin. 


IfMfe (0 moM <m(i «ta. 


1 ~ 




I 




1 




I 




1 




I 




1 




i 




No. 16. 


No. 16. 


R to movt, W. to tefci.* 


mu«tomov0€uiaielH. 



* Similar endings, ofUo oocor. 
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No. 2. 



No. 1. 
WMU to move and toin. 



White to mote amd toin 



No. 8. 


No. 4. 


White to move and vain. 


White to move and win. 


1 

» 

1 

D 
1 




1 




No. 5. 


No. 6. 


WhUe to moce and win. 


WhiU to m4>ve and draw. 
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No. 9. 



Wkilefo 



WkU$iomo9eama% 



No. 11. 


No. 18. 


WklUtomo96<mawkk 


mu* to mott and 


I 

• 

I 



I 




I 
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BOLTTTIONB OF THE FOREOOINO OBITIOA^ POSITIONS. 



'lo. 1. 

27.82 

28.24 

28 18 

24 28A 

18.15 

28.24 

82.28 

24.27 

15.18 

12.16 

28.82 

27.24 

18.15 

24.28 

15.11 

16.19 

82.27 

28.82 

27.81 

19.28 

11.15 

82.28 

15.19 

A 

12.16 
18.15 
16.20 
15.18 
24.19 
82.28 
19.16 
18.23 
16.11 
28.19 
11. 8 
18.82 
8.11 
82 27 
11. 8 



27.28 
8. 8 

28.18 
8. 8 

18.15 

No. 2. 
80.26 
27.28 
19.15 
28.80 
15.19 
21.25 
22.29 
80.26 
29.25 
26.81 
25.22 
81.27 
22.18 
27.82 
18.28 
82.28 
23.27 
28.82 
19.28 
82.28 

See No. 1. 

No. 8. 
7.10 
9.18 
10.14 
18. 9 
14.10 

No. 4. 
27.28 
25.29 



28.18 
29.25 
26.80 

No. 5. 
24.19 
15.24 
80.26 
21.80 
6. 9 

No. 6. 
27.24 
18.15 
24.20 
15.11 
20.24 
19.28 
24.20 

No. 7. 
81.27 
22.18 
27.24 
18.15 
24.27 
28.19 
27.24 
19 16 
24.20 
15.11 
20.24 
16.20 
24.27 
11.15 
27.81 
20.24 
82.27 
15.19 
27.20 
28.82 



No. 8. 
82.27 
28.32 
27.24 
19.28 
26.28 

No. 9. 
18. 9 

6.18 
15. 6 

2. 9 
19.15 

7.11- 
15.10 
11.15 
28.24 

8.11 
10. 6 
15.18 
24.19 

No. 10. 
12.16 
24.20 
15.10 
20.11 

10. 1 

11. 7 

No. 11. 
26 28 
82.28 
27.82 
28.24 
82.28 
24.20 
28.19 
20.24 
19.15 



24.27 
15.18 

8. 8 
18.15 

8.12 
28.82 
27.24 
15.11 
24.28 
82.27 
28.82 
27.24 
82.28 
24.19 
28.82 
11.15 
82.28 
16.18 
28.82 
18.28 
82.28 
28.27 
28.82 
19.28 
82.28 

See No. 1. 

No. 12. 
15.11 

8. 8 
10.15 

8. 8 
15.19 
12. 8 

No. 18. 
18.22 
17.26 
27.81 



No. 14 
26 22 
12.19 
22.16 
19.28 
20.16 
23.27 
25.21 
17.22 
21.17 
27.82 
17.14 
82.27 
15.11 



No. 15 
18.17 
80.26 

6. 9 
12. 8 

9.18 
26.80 
17.22 

8. 4 
18.17 

4. 8 
17.21 

8.11 
22.26 
11.15 
26.29 
15.18 
29.25 
80.26 



No. 16 
17.22 
18 25 
27.28 



SOLUTIONS OF MB. MARTIN's 12 CRITICAL POSITIONS. 



Ko. 1. 
10. 6 
1.10 
82.27 
28.82 



80.16 

12.19 

2. 6 

W. wins. 



No. 2. 
15.11 
8.15 
24.20 
16.24 



20.18 
17.21 
18.22 
1. 5 
10. « 



5. 9 

6. 1 
9.18 
1. 6 

21.17 



22.18 
17.21 
6.10 
18 17 
18 31 
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17.2« 


80.28 


15.18 


19.24 


No. U. 


10.14 


15.22 


22.26 


20.27 


16.11 


22.25 


W. wins. 


81.22 


11.16 


8.16 


23.26 




28.82 


12.19 


80.26 


25.29 


No. 5. 


18.27 


17.18 


21.80 


26.80 


19.16 


82.28 


10.17 


20.16 


r.wins. 


12.19 


Draw. 


18.15 


12.19 




15.10 




W. wins. 


28.16 


No. 8. 


6.15 


No. 7. 


80.28 


26 22 


14.10 


24.27 




27. 2 


17 26 
19.16 


7.23 
27.18 


81.24 
18.17 


No. 9. 
9. 6 
1.10 
80.26 
21.80 
24.20 
80.28 
20. 4 
18.25 
27. 2 


W. wina. 


11.27 


20.27 


22.18 




24.22 


82. 7 


16.19 


No. 11. 


W. wins. 


8.10 


J 24.15 


8.12 




18. 4 


7.10 


16.11 


No. 4. 


W. wins. 


15. 6 


7.16 


19.28 




W. wins. 


20.11 


26.10 


No. 6. 




10.16 


6.15 


19.24 


No. 8. 


11. 8 


18. 6 


11.15 


2. 7 


15.19 


1.26 


24.28 


8.10 


W. wins. 


28.: 6 



IS.lf 

8. 4 
19.24 

W. wins 



No. la 
15.10 
26.19 

5. 1 
17.26 
27.24 
20.27 
10. 7 

8.10 
18.15 
11.18 

1. 6 

2. 9 
18.16 

W. wins. 



POLISH DRAUGHTS. 



Tins variety is played with a table divided tnt^ oo« 
hundred squares, fifty of each color, and with fort> couuters 
(called indifferently either pieces, pawns, or men), oue- 
half black and the other white, each player having twenty 
of one color. (In Germany, however, Polish Draughts ia 
now frequently played on the ordinary board, with tL« 
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asnal complement of twenty-four pieces.) The counters 
are moved forwards, as in the English gain(», and upon the 
same s} stem, nlvmely, obliquely from square to square ; but 
in taking, they move in the Polish game either bnckwarda 
or forwards. The kings,* too, have the privilege of passing 
o?er several squares, and even the whole length of the 
diagonal, when the passage is free, at one move, whitL 
▼aftly adds to the amount of combinations. 

It is usual bot^ in France and England to arwmge th« 
oouuters on the white sqnares; but they may by con enl 
be placed on the black. The color adopted is a matt«.i o^ 
iuditference, excepting that tlie black pieces are not s.eo 
quite so well on their own color as the white (»n theirs. 

The table is so placed, that each of the players has i 
double corner of the color played on, to his right, viz., 
the squares numbered 45 and 60. The board, in tirst pla- 
oing the pieces, is divided into two portions : that occupied 
by the black counters, comprising the twenty squares, 
from 1 to 20, and that occupied by the white, comprising 
those numbered from 81 to 60, leaving between them two 
rows of squares unoccupied, up(.u which the first moves 
take pkce. 

The laws which regulate the Englisli game are with a 
few additions Cijually applicable to the Folish. We have 
therefore merely to give the dire^.ti >n» for playing, and the 
two or three additional rules which belong peculiarly to 
this variety. 

The march of the pawn, as already observed, is the sam« 
as in the English game, with this addition, that when ther4 
are pieces en priae (but not else) tlie takiug pawn maj 
move backwards. Thus, White having a pawn at 25, and 
Black unsupported pawns at 20, 9, 8, 17, 27, 38, and 3U, 
White having the move would take them all, and tiuish at 
Mjuare 34. It will be observed that in this coup White 
9asses a crowning square at 3, but he does not therefore 
become entitled to be made a king, nor has he the optioi! 
jf stopping en route, but nmst go on to the termination ui 
his move at 34 or be huti'ed. 

The piece which captures, whether pawn or king, can 

* In the Polish game, almost the only one plaved on the Continent, tb« 
orownoU piece is called a queen, instea<l uf kic^*. Indeed Ihe coniinnn naiD« 
for I raujfiits is Duiiien ^woinenX it follows thurefuro naturally tiiat tha 
frincipal piecu shoalu be a queuo. 

12 
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not in the conrse o^one coup repass any coven»d sqnar« 
which it has leaped over, but mast halt behind thut pieoe 
which, but for thia restriction, would be 'en prise. For 
example, suppose White to have a pawn upon 22, 82. 88 
and 87, with a king at 43, and Blaeh a pawn at 3, 4, 9, an<i 
19, with kings at 10 and 13. The black queen at 13 takes 
the. four pawns' 22, 87, 43, and 33, and must stop at 28, 
which he would have to touch in preparing to take 32, but 
is prohibited from going to square 3'<^in consequence oi 
having passed over it before. A square which is vacant 
. may be passed or repassed several times in the coni-se o\ 
one coup^ provided no piece is passed over a second time. 
It is the intricacy of such moves which renders the rule 
imi>erative that the pieces taken be not removed till the 
capturing pawn is at its destination or " en repos.'- The 
wliite pawn at 82 then takes the black pawn jeopardized 
at 28, as well as the pieces at 19 and 10, making a king. 

As regards huffing at this game, the player is bound to 
take the greatest number of pieces where he has the choice, 
notwithstanding the smaller number may be most to his 
advantage; and failing to do so, lie may be hutfed or com- 
pelled to take at the option of his adversary. Thus if on 
the one hand there are three pawns en prise^ and on Ll.o 
other two king^, you are compelled to take the pawns, but 
were there omy two pawns instead of three, you must 
take the kings, as being of greatest value. When pieces, 
at the option of talking, are numerically and intrinsically 
tne same, you may take which you please. The rule re- 
solves itself into this, that you are controlled by numerical 
value, excepting when the numbers ai^ equal, and then by 
the actual value of the pieces. 

Kings are made in the same manner as in the English 
game. It has already been said that you cannot claim to 
have your pawn crowned if it touches a king's square 
merely in its passage^ ovei it en coujt. Good players, when 
tliey cannot prevent the adversary from reaching a king's 
tKjuare, connnunly endeavor to lead him out again by pla- 
cing a man or two in take, so as to disentitle him from be-- 
ing crowned. Indeed, it is sometimes good play to sacn- 
tice three men, either for the object of gaining or captupif 
a king, especially towards the end of the game, when h« it 
of the greatest importance, much greater in proportion thai 
at the English game. 
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The movement of the king is the great feature in this 
game, and in co%p he may accomplish more angles on the 
draught-board than a billiard-ball can be made to perform, 
even in the hands of a Kentfield. He has the privilege ot 
traversing the board from one extremity to the other (i/ 
the line be unoccuf)ied) or of halting on any of the inter- 
me<liate squares, like the bishop at chess. Thus, if he stand 
at 28, he may move anywhere on the line between 6 and 
46, or between 6 and 60, but he can only move on ont 
line at a time, unless there are pieces en prise^ and then hf 
may move diagonally all over the board, in which respect 
he has an advantage over the bishop at chess. For ex- 
ample, place isolated black pawns or kings at 37, 17, 20, 
80, 40, and a white king at 48. He will ttike all the 
pieces, by touching at the following squares, viz., 26, 3, 
26, 34, and 46, where he rests; which squares, it will be 
perceived, though not close to the pieces, are within the 
angles. Indeed, it is possible so to place the pieces that 
a single king might capture a dozen in rotatiun. The fol- 
lowing example is a cane in which 19 may be taken at one 
coup. Place a white king at 46, and he may take all the 
intervening pieces, by touching at the following squares, 
viz. 29, 18, 4, 16, 29,'38, 27, 18, 7, 16, 27, 36, 47, 28, 49, 36, 
24, 13, and 2, wliere he rests. The player who may wish 
to try this experiment, will have to place the pieces on 
squares 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 41, 42, 43, 44. 

Between equal and skilful players the game would of 
necessitv be ** drawn" in many positions, when the un- 
initiated would lose ; it is ditlicult therefoce to define what 
are drawn games, but one or two of the simplest may be 
instanced. Suppose that at the end of the game one 
party, say White, has a king on the great central line, be- 
tween Nos. 6 and 46, and Black has two or even three 
kings, the game is drawn, ha White cannot be driven from 
his hold, or captured, if lie i)lay correctly, and takes care 
to keep on the other side of a trap; thus, if he finds 
White preparing to get his pieces at 37, 38, and 49, he 
Siust be between 6 and 28, and vice versd^ that is, always 
on the advereary's unfortified or weak side. But when 
the single king does not occupy the central line, there are 
many ways of winning, especially against an inferior 
player; '>ut as these cannot be forced, the game must be 
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eonsidored drawn after 15 moves, and this rt le holds good 
althougli tlie stronger party may have given odds. Should 
the odds, however, consist in ceding the draw as a gani« 
won, then twenty moves may be claimed by ttie party gi^* 
ing sncli odds. 

When at the conclusion of a game, a player, who has ocly 
one king, offei*s to his adversary, wlio iias a king and two 
uieii, or two kings and a man, to crown his two men, or tht 
niim, ^r tlie pur|)ose of counting the limited moves, thm 
latter is obliged to accept the offer, otherwise the former 
can leave the game as a draw. 

When oiie party at the end of a game has a king and « 
man against three kings, the best way is to socritice the 
man as soon as possible, because the game is more easily 
defended with the king alone. 

In Polish Draughts especially it is by exchanges that 
good players parry strokes and prepare them ; if the game 
is embarrassed, tliey open it by giving man for nkan, or 
two for two. If a dangerous stroKe is in pre|>aration, they 
avoid it by exchanging man for man. If it is requisite to 
gtrengthen the weak side of your game, it may be man- 
aged bj exchanging. If you wish to acquire the move, 
or an advantageous position, a well- managed exchange will 
produce it. Finally, it is by exchanges that one man fre- 
quently keeps many confined, and that the game is event- 
uall}' won. 

Vthen two men of one color are so placed that there is 
an empty square behind each and a vacant square be- 
tween them, where his adversary can place himself, it ia 
called a lunetUy and this is much more likely to occur in 
the Polish than the English game. In this position one of 
the men must necessarily be taken, because they cannot 
both be played, nor escape at the same time. The lunette 
frequently olfers several men to be taken on both sides. 
As it is most frequently a snare laid by a skilful player, it 
must be regaraed with suspicion ; for it is not to be sup- 
posed that the adversai*y, if he be a practised player, would 
expose himself to lose one or more men for nothing. There- 
fore, before entering the lunette look at your adversary'! 
position, and then calculate what you yourself would do in 
a similar game. 

Tow \xSa the end of a game when there are but few 
pawns left (^^ the board, concentrate them as soon as po» 
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rible. At that period of the game the slightest error is 
fatal 

T i^ king is so powertul a piece, that one, two, or three 
pawns may be advantageously sacrificed to obtain him. 
But in doing so it is nec^jssary to note the future prosjiects 
of his reign. Be certain that he will be in safety, and oc- 
cupy a position that may enable Iiim to retake an equivalent 
for the pawns sacrificed, without danger to himself. Ao 
expert player will endeavor to snare ttie king as 8oi>n as \t% 
is made, by placing a pawn in his way, so as to cause hii 
beiuff retaken. 



A GAME OF POLISH DRAUGHTS. 


WHITE. 


BI.AOK. 


WHITE. 


BLAOK. 


82 to 28 


20 to 25 


45 to 40 


15 to 20 


87 to 32 


14 to 20 


80 to 25 


2to 7 


41 to 37 


10 to 14 


25 to 14 


9 to 20 


81 to 67 


17 to 21 


(taking 20) 


(taking 14) 


87 to 81 


21 to 26 


40 to 34 


20 to 25 


42 to 87 


4 to 10 


88 to 29 


24 to 38 


47 U)42 


20 to 24 




(taking 29) 


28 to 22 


14 to 20 


28 to 89 


12 to 17 


83 to 28 


10 to 14 


(taking 38) 




84 to 80 


25 to 84 


46 to 41 


17 to 28 




(taking 30) 




(taking 22) 


89 to 80 


20 to 25 


^to29 


23 to 84 


(taking 34) 






(taking 29) 


44 to 39 


25 to 34 


82 to 14 


8 to 12 




(taking 30) 


(tak.28&19) 




40 to 20 


14 to 25 


89 to 80 


25 to 84 


(tak.84&24) 


(taking 20) 


(taking 34) 


(taking 80) 


95 to 80 


25 to 34 


27 to 22 


18 to 27 




(taking 30) 




(taking 22) 


09 to 30 


18 to 23 


81 to 22 


8to 9 


(taking 34) 




(taking 27) 




45 to 40 


15 to 20 


14. to 8 


12 to 17 


40 to 36 


12 to 18 


(crn'd, tak. 9) 




48 to 89 


7 to 12 


8 to 21 


26 to 28 


89 to 88 


20 to 24 


(taking IT) 


(tak. 21 & 23) 


49 to 43 


6 to 10 


86 todl 


7 to 12 


50 ic 45 


10 to 15 

1 


81 to 27 

2* 


12 to 18 
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GAMES. 




WHITB. 


BLAOK. 


WHITK. 


BLACK 


41 to 86 


11 to 17 


89 to 34 


21 to 27 


27 to 22 


18 to 27 


84 to 29 


18 to 18 




(taking 22) 


29 to 24 


27 to 81 


87 to 82 


28 to 87 


86 t<» 27 


22 to 81 




(taking 82) 


(taking 31) 


(taking 27) 


42 to 11 


6 to 17 


24 to 20 


81 to 87 


%iJring37,27, 


(taking 11) 


20 to 14 


87 to 41 


&17) 




14 to 9 


41 to 47 


88 to 88 


17 to 22 




(a King) 


43 to 89 


84 to 43 


9to 4 


47 to 16 




(taking 89) 


(a King) 


(taking 8«> 


48 to 89 


16 to 21 


4 to 36 




(taking 43) 




(taking 18) 





Drawn, each player remaining with a King and Pawn 



§apttlU (§mti. 



Thb following games are played on a board, which is 
nsually from six to ten feet in length, and from one foot 
nine inches to three feet wide, lined with green cloth ; a 
Blip of thin wood being placed round the inside of its upper 
end, to form a semicircle. 

There are nine cupy let in level with the cloth, numbered 
one to nine, into which the balls are to be driven in play- 
ing the two first-mentioned games. (Bagatelle and Sana 
Egal.) 

There is also a bridge with small arches likewise num- 
bered from 1 to 9, and through which the balls are to be 
Iriven in playing the two last-mentioned games (Mississippi 
\nd Trou Madame) when the cups are not used. 

There are likewise two small cushions placed against the 
fides, to be used in the game of Mississippi ; or instead oi 
these the boards are sometimes stulfed round the sides. 

Bagatelle. — Any number of players may join in thia 
game, and use either the mace or cue as may be agreed. 

Each player strikes a ball up the board, and whoever 
gets the highest number is entitled to the ]ead, and takei 
possession of the nine bails. 
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Tie black ball (which counts for double) is placed on 
mm white spot in trout of the holes, at the beginning of 
■'Very round, and must, in the first instance, be struck by 
one of the other balls before there can be any scorn. 

The striker's b&W must be placed on the white spue neaPi 
•Bt the other end of the board, and is to be struck with 
tlie mace or cue at the black ball, the object being to put 
it into one of the holes. The rest of the balls are to be 
played up in tiie sauie manner, either at the outstanding 
balls, or for the holes. 

Any number of rounds may be played for the game, as 
may be agreed upon at its commencement. 

The player who obtains the greatest number — counting 
the holes into which he puts the balls, according to th» 
figures marked within them — wins the game. 

Tiie holes along the edges of the bvard are for the pur> 
pose of marking the game. 

Any ball that rebounds beyond the centre, or that is 
driven off the board, cannot be used again during that 
round. 

Sans Egal. — ^This is played by two persons. 

The player who leads, which is decided as in bagatelle, 
ch(K>ses four balls of either color, and places the black ball 
on the mark in front of the holes, and begins by striking 
one of his balls up the board. 

The other player then strikes one of his balls in the 
same manner, and so on alternately. 

He that holes the black ball counts it towards his game, 
and also all that he may hole of his own color. 

If a player should hole any of his adversary's balls, it 
counts for the owner of the balls. 

The i>layer wiio makes the greatest number of points in 
ttich round, takes the lead in the next. The game is 2l, 
♦o 81, according to the arrangement between the players. 

Miinimppi. — Place the bridge close up to the circle, and 
Uie small cushions against the sides. 

Each player is then to strike one ball through the bridge, 
%\\d he who gets the highest number has the lead, and 
plays the nine balls in succession. 

All balU .nust strike one of the cushions, previous to 
entering the bridge, otherwise the number reckons for th« 
tdversary. 
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Tbe game to consist of as many points as may be agreed 
on at its commencement. 

Trou Madame, — This is played in the same way as th# 
preceding game, except that tlie balls ai^e played straigh* 
from the end of the board through the bridge. 



ganliM |(fltifln Carlrs* 



Belxsving that a settled prejudice exists with a large 
class of the community against the old-fashioned cards, 
the i)ublislier has issued an entirely new style, to the intro- 
duction of which into every family circle there cannot pos- 
sibly be the least objection. 

These cards, and the games adapted to them, are calcu- 
lated to disciphne and exercise the mind ; impartL.g the 
utmost quickness and facility in the calculation and com- 
bination of figures; accomplishing, under the charm ol 
amusement, the objects sought in the study of mathematicty — 
namely, the strengthening of the mind, and the improve- 
ment of the memory. 

The new cards have been spoken of by the New York 
Commercial Advertiser in the following language : " We 
are glad to see something in the way of domestic games, 
and social amusement, that we can recommend, not only 
for its scientific and instructive character, but for its good 
moral influence." 

The publisher, being determined that these cards shall b« 
within the reach of all classes, has fixed the standard prio« 
at Twenty-five Cents per pack. 

Ofiice of publication, 98 Nassau Street, New York. 

General Explanations. — There are Fifty Cards in each 
pack. 

They are composed of five diflPerent suits, viz.: Facei^ 
Flu(j8^ Eagles^ Stars, and Shields, 

Each suit contains ten cards, Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8i, 
9, 0. 

Classes. — The fifty cards are again divided into two gen- 
•raJ Classes The first Class, being the *^ Upper I'eu," ii 
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Pictorial, and 18 called Faces^ or Faced cards. The second 
Ohi88, being the Lower Forty, is plain, and embraces the 
Dther four suits. Flags, Eagles, Stars, and hhields. This 
ilasH is called Figures^ or Figured cards. 

Qraces. — The Zeros are called Graces^ ar.d sometimea 
umply Z^s. 

The Faces.-— \. Is Mrs. Sally Smith, John's wife. 
2. Is the Baby. 
8. Is an Old Maid. 
4. Is an Old Bachelor. 
6. Is " Sweet Seventeen," ready for an offer. 

6. Is the Parson, also ready for duty. 

7. Is liuth, the Quakeress. 

8. Is Ezekiel, Ruth's husband. 

9. Is the Watchman. 

0. Is the original John Smith. The only cor* 
rect likeness ever taken. ^ 

The Deal, — The deal will always pass to the Elder Hand, 
and so on in regular rotation. Unless otherwise agreed 
on, the lowest card will always entitle to deal. Z's are 
lowest. 

Gutting. — Out on the right, and deal and play on the 
left, in all the games. 

Elder Hand, — The Elder Hand is the player sitting next 
to the dealer on his left. 

Following the Lead — Is to play a card of the same suit 
as the card led. 

Pool — Is a certain number of counters agreed upon, put 
op equally by the players as a stake to be played for, and 
to be taken by the winner according to the rules cf the 
game. 

A Booh — Is a certain number of tricks taken, and all 
%U'icks over such number will count (generally one point 
«ch) tor game. 

Counters. — ^Many things will serve for counters, as kei • 
Dels of corn or coffee, or old cards cut up. For those who 
prefer something better, the publisher of these cards has 
provided an ample supply at a small expense. 

Talon. — The balance of the pack. 

Rema/rks. — Should questions or difficulties arise, not ex- 
plained or provided for in the games, let the players mu- 
tually agree upon some reasonable rule of decision or sola- 
uoa, or refer the matter to some skilful and disinterested 
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party. A ruis is the most important thing, and even i' l| 
be not the best, yet, if it is ei^ually tkir for both parties, '• 
matters very litde. 



ftlttts. 

Tins is a superior game, easily understood, and great!} 
athnired, especially by ladies and gentlemen, as a four 
handed game. 

Played by two, three, or four persons, but best by two, 
or by four as partners. 

Bank or value of the cards. — In each suit the Z ia 
highest; then the 9, 8, 7, &c., to 1, which is lowest. 

Trumps. — The highest suit is trumps. 

Tillers. — Next, inferior to trumps, and superior to all 
other cards, are the Faces, which in this game are called 
Tillers. In playing the cards, the Tillers differ in no re- 
spect from trumps, except that they are inferior to them 
in the same sense that all other cards (except trumpv) are 
inferior to Tillers : that is to say, the lowesl (or any other) 
eard of trumps will take the highest (or any other) card cl 
Titters; and so the lowest I'ilter will take the highest 
card of any other suit. 

Object of the Game — Is to win, by tricks and Tillers 
a certain number of points, as follows : 

When two play 10 points. 

When three play 16 " 

When four play 20 " 

Dealing. — When either two or three persons play, dea 
18 cards, one at a time. t4) eacii player. And when foriA # 
play, (leal 12 cards to ej.clj player, as directed in the gami 
of "John Smith." 

Turning trump. — The dealer will turn for trump thi 
fii^t card dealt to himself (instead of the last). If thii 
card chance to be & tiller^ he will proceed with the deal- 
ing, and turn the second card falling to himself; and so h« 
will continue dealing and turning until he shall turn for 
himself a figured card ; and the tli-st figured card turned 
ihaT be the trump for that game. 

Directions for playi^ig. — The elder hand will play fii^st 
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*r lead. A trick will contain as many cards as there are 
Diayers. The highest card, in rank, will always take the 
trick. The one who takes the trick will lead next. You 
must follow the suit led if you have it; if you have it 
not, then play what you please, with the foUowing ex- 
ception : 

Titters. — When titters lead, you must y lay trumps if yon 
have no tilters, and vice versa ; when trumps lead, you must 
play tilters if you have no trumps. K you have neither 
tlien play what you please. 

T/ie last two cards must be played between the dealer 
and elder hand, as in the game of John Smith, 

Counting Game, — When eitlier two or /our play, six trioki 
make a hook. 

When three play, four tricks make a book. 

Tricks. — Each trick taken, after getting a book, oonnta 
one point towards game. 

Tilters.— EiicM tiller (irrespective of its value) also 
counts one point to the winner thereof. 

Either party, or any player, having only one point to 
make on a new deal, cannot count tilters, but must count 
out by winning the odd (or 7th) trick. 

In other cases, the party who ^rst makes the requisite 
number of points, whether by tiltei*s, or tricks, or both, 
wins the game. 



Plated by four persons as partners. 

The object of the Oame — Is to win 20 points, to be 
nade as follows : 

1. John SmiUi^ whether saved, or won, ... 6 pti. 

2. Tricks, first odd or Tth trick, 6 " 

8. Faces, most by addition, 6 " 

4. GraceSy one each to the winner, 1 " 

Explanations of the Above. 

1. John Smith. His rank. — This card is the faced Z. 
He is superior to, and will take any other card sav^ • 
trump— with the following peouhar exce^ition, to wit : 
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Mrs. Smith (Sally, John's wife), ia tbe faced ac3» and 
uUtiiyt captivates and tjikes poor John against all oppo«i^ 
tian whenever she falls in th^ same trick with him, No 
trump can prevent her securing her prize. In her hua- 
band^s presence (in the same trick) she is superior to Joha 
and all other cards, and takes the trick. Separate from 
him she is the lowest and humblest of the Faces. On the 
contrary, John in her presence is nobody, but away from 
her b« us the highest Face^ or A No. 1. 

John will count five points to the holder in all cases, no 
matter who wins him (and any trump can win him), ex 
eept when captured by his wife as above stated, and tlien 
he will count five points for the party that wins him by 
her. 

2. Tricks. — Six tricks make "a hook.^^ Seven tricks 
will count five points, eight six points, and so on, each 
trick after the seventh counting one additional point. The 
card that ranks the highest will always take the trick. 

8. Faces. — The sum total of the faces (as of the other 
raits) is 45 ; — 28, or more, being the largest half by addi- 
jon, wiU enable the winner to score five |>oints. 

4. Graces. — The four figured Z's are called graces^ and 
will count one point each to the party winning them, no 
matter who may hold and play them. 

In this game the faced Z is not reckoned as a grace, but 
as John Smithy as above explained. 

Rank or value of the cards. — Trumps are the highes* 
suit, and are superior to faces and all other cards. 

Faces are the next highest suit, inferior to trumps, but 
svperior to aJl other cards. 

The highest card in each suit (with the peculiar excep- 
tion and explanations relative to John and Sally) is tiie 
grace^ or Z. Next below the grace is the 9, 8, 7, &c., the 
a< e or 1 being the lowest. 

IHrections for playing. — Dealing.— Deal 12 cards, one 
at a time, to each player. The dealer will then give the 
49th (the nnps next to the last) card to the elder hand, and 
retain the 50th (or last) card for himself. 

The elder hand is entitled to the next deal. 

Turning trump. — As fac^ are never to be trumps in 
this game, the dealer will turn his Jirst card for trumps as 
bi the game of Titters. 

Following the lead. — The elder hand wiU lead or play 
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first. Afterwards, the player who takes the tnck wiD 
always lead. Any card of any suit may be led, and tlie 
next player must follow the suit led in all cjises, if he ha» 
it. If he has it not, he may play wiiat he likes. 

Faring. — Playing a face^ when you cannot follow the 
lead, is called yoci;?^. The face being inferior to trumps is 
li.ible to be trnnijied (if trumps are not all out), and so both 
the face and the trick to be hist. If you think you can 
win tive points hy faces, then omit no opportunity to save 
them hy facing, e9i>eciaily the highest. 

Flaying A/rs. Smith. — Tiie position of Mrs. Smith in 
this game is one of anxiety (to catch Jolm, thinking him 
perhaps in doubtful company), and the position of John 
is one of dread (fearing that he will be caught, and pos- 
sibly ^^Oaudled"). 

Vailing for John, — Accordingly the holder of Mrs. 
Smith will anxiously watch for tlie first opportunity to get 
the lend and call for her man John, for when sh i calls, John 
must go. 

She may say : 

** Come forth. Great John 
Thou Paragon I 
My voice Tm sure you know I" 

He may reply : 

** I know that voice! 

I've got no choice I 

It*8 hMil, but 1 must go I" 

Mrs. Smith cannot farce John out except when she leads, 
and calh for him. For if she omit or forget to call, John 
is not obliged to go. 

But if John ventures out, Sally may follow at his heels 
and nab him. 

Flaying John Smith, — Knowing his dangeioi'S position, 
the holder of John will also anxiously watch \«>t the first 
opportunity to save him. 

if the same player hold both John and Sally, he ib of 
course sure to count (five points for) John. Mrs. Smith, 
in that case, is worth even less than any other face, for 
even if savtjd she would count but one towards the largest 
half of the faces. She may however succeed in winning a 
tiick by facing. 

TiHcks. — After i2 tricks have been played, taken, and 
scored* the dealer and elder hand will play the two remain' 
Id 
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Iiig cards between themselves, and he will lea J whose tain 
(or the turn of wliose party) it is te lead. 

OovnUng out, — Tlie two parties will count out in th€r 
following oi-der, that is, the party who can count 20 pointa 
by aid of John Smith, will win the game over the party 
who may also be able to count out by tricks, faces, cr 
graces. And the party who CAn count out by tricks wiU 
win the game over the party who may also be able to count 
out by fiices or graces; and so on. 

Graces. — Save them as early as possible, or they will 
probably be truin{)ed and lost. 



A SHORT and lively game, especially interesting to gentle- 
men. 

Played with counters ; and by any number of persons. 

Dealing. — Deal six cards to each player, three at a 
time. 

Object of the Game. — The object of the game is to win 
pool by calling the Quien Sahe number. • 

The Q, S. Number (or briefly, the Q. S.) is 20 when two 
play — 30 when three play — and, generally, it is a number 
equal to ten times the number of persons playing. And it 
is made by the addition of all the cards i>layed, including 
both sights and blinds. 

Playing the Game. — Sight-cards. — Each player in his 
turn must first play to the table one card face \x\) — ^making 
one sight .vvi'd for each player. 

Blind Cirds. — After one round of nghts., the players will 
continue U play on in rotation, one card at a time, fact 
down uj)on the table, called blinds. And they will thus go 
on playing blinds, until some one iries " Quien Sabe,'*'* or, 
'IcaW' 

" Quien Sabe.^'' — Mode of calling. — The player of th« 
«ast ?di7id always has the tirst right to call Quien Sahe, 
But if he does not venture* to call, tl len he must say, " J 

♦ Pronounced Kin Sftrvy (without oounding C e letter r). It is bpaa* 
Ith or MexicAn for "IF/w KvowhV meaning—" I don't know ;** — or in tibii 
MMiy-Who kuuw9 br.fc there may be 20, 8U. <S^.y 
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pa88," anci the other players, each in his turn, w\\\ have tlie 
right to call, and must either call or pass, on the othei-8 
blind, W no one calls, then the next person on the left ol 
the player of the last blind will play another blind^ and a? 
he plays it, say as before either '' Quien Sabe^'''* or " I pjiss." 
Every player has the right of calling, in his turn, on every 
blind played. 

The sum total of the sights played must never reach 
within ten of the Q. S. number (the obvious consequence 
of which must be that the next player, by playing 9 or 
less, can win the pool) ; and any player, so playing as to 
produce that result, must lose his right to the pool or any 
part thereof, and there must be a new deal. 

Effect of calling Quien Sabe — or Winning. — The person 
who calls Q. 8. must turn up all the blinds^ and add them 
and the sights together ; and if the sum total is less than 
the Quien Sabe number, then the caller must pay to each 
player the ditiference below, or what the sum lacks of 
the Q. S. number. But if the sum overruns the Q. S., 
then he will be entitled to win and collect from each 
player the excess or difference doove Q. S. In other words, 
the callei pays all under the Q. S. to each, and wins all 
over Q. 8. from each player. This ends the game. 

PooL — In commencing the game, the players must put up 
one counter each for a pool. 

And when Q. 8. is called, if the cards added are less than 
the Q. S. number, the caller pays forfeit as above stated, 
and the pool not only remains for the next deal, but the 
players must each put into it one more counter, thus doub- 
ling the original [)ool. And so on, adding one counter each 
to the pool as often as the cards fall below the Q. 8. num- 
per, when Q. 8. is caUed. 

But when the cards exceed the Q. 8., then the caller not 
only wins as above stated from each player, but he also 
takes the pool 

And if he is lucky enough to hit exactly the Q. 8. num- 
ber, then he wins from each player twice (or three or four 
limes if previously agreed upon) the amount that is in the 
pool. 

Variation. — Instead of playing the game with counters, 
the players may score their respective winnings with ]>eucij 
and pai)er, and the one who scores a hundred (or whatever 
number is agreed on) fir^•t, will win. 
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Another Variation. — The plnyers may also Agree tliai 
any caller who succeeds in winning 10, 15, or 20, from eacl 
player when he calls "Q. S." shall win double, treble, oi 
quadruple, as may be agreed on. 



uk-lttt 



Tins game has been greatly admired, both by gentlemen 
nd ladies, and cannot tail to [)lea8e. 

Played by two persons, or by four as partners; and may 
be played by three, or even by five or six persons. 

Discard — From the pack all the 2\ 8V, 4's, 5\ and 6'&, 
except the/aceSy which are all to be retained; The game if 
played with the remaining 30 cards. 

liank or value of cards. — Trumps are the highest suit. 

Fogies. — The next highest suit, interior to trumps, but su- 
perior to all other cards, are the /«<;««. 

Zeros and Aces — The highest card in each suit is the Z, 
then the 9, 8, and 7, which is the lowest card of the suit. 
To this there is the following peculiar exception : 

The Gliamp or Champion. — The ace of trumps is the 
highest of all single cards, and is called The Champ or 
Champion. ^ 

The Filly or Fillihuster. — The next highest card, always 
second to the champ, is the Filly., or Fillihuster., thus: — 1/ 
Flags are trumps the ace of Flags is the champ., and the ace 
of Stars is the Filly ; and vice versa., if Stars are trump? 
then the ace of Stars is the champ^ and the ace of Flags is 
the Filly. But if Eagles are trumps then the ace of Eagles 
IB the champ., and the ace of Shields is the Filly ; and nicv 
tersa^ if Shields are trumps, then the ace of Shields is thy 
ehamp^ and the ace of Eagles the Filly. 

The Jilly is therefore superior to every card except tht: 
ihamp. And next after the^% will come the Z of trumps, 
then the 9, 8, and 7 of trumps. And next after the 7 of 
^umps will come the Z, 9, 8, 7, &c., to the 1 of faces. So 
\hat in every deal, of the four tigm-ed aces, two of them 
^ill be the highest cards out, and two of them the lowest. 

Dealing. — Deal live cards to each player, first two cardi 
At a time, and then three. 
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Turning trump. — Then turn up the next card for trump. 
U the card so turned proves to be a face^ lay it aside and 
turn up another, and still again, if necessary; for /aces 8kr9 
never to be trumpb, 

Dealer's discard, — It is the dealer's privilege to take 
up any or all of the /aces turned, and discard an equiJ 
number from his hand. This he must do, if at all^ imme- 
diately after dealing, and before the play begins. 

Making trump. — The suit turned up for trump is nol 
necessarily the trump for the game. But the trump mosl 
bo decided in the following manner : 

Ordering up. — Immediately after the dealer has finished 
deidiiig (and discarding, if he has any discarding to do), he 
must call on the elder hand first (and upon the others in regu- 
lar rotation) either to order up^ or to pass. To order up is to 
require the dealer to discard any one card he pleases from 
his hand (in addition to any, if any, that he may have 
already discarded) and replace it with the card turned up 
as trump. And wlien thus ordered up, it is decided that 
the suit turned shall be trumps for that game. And the 
player who orders up is said rnake the trump. 

Passing. — If the elder hand does not hold cards of suflOi- 
cient value to justify ordering up, then he must pass, and 
the player next on his left must, in like manner, either 
order up or pass. 

Thus the first turn will go round until it comes to the 
dealer, who may also take up the trump and discard (doing ol 
his own will what he might have been ordered to do), if he 
holds cards to justify the act. But if not, then he must 
turn the card down, which means that the dealer also j!?flMW^. 

Assisting, — When four play, the dealer's partner, instead 
of saying **/ order up,'''* must say, "/ assist,'''' which if 
much the same thing. 

Making a new trump. — After it has gone round once 
(no one ventur.ng to m-der up, assist, or take up), it be- 
comes the elder hand's first turn to make a trump. And 
It is his privilege to make any of the four figured suits trump 
at his [)]easure, except the one turned down, which cannot 
l>e mads tJ'ump after it has been turned down. 

If the elder hand dare not make a trump, then he must 
ftass^ and tuc next player umst in like manner either mal^e 
a trump or pass; and so on till it co iies round again to 
tl'e dealer, who has the hist privdege. It rarely l'ip|Kin« 
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that aD pass a second time round ; but if this should occur 
then the cards must all be thrown up, and there must be B 
Dew deal by the elder hand. 

Flaying the cards, — Leading. — ^The elder hand must al- 
ways lead or play first. Afterwards the one who takef 
the trick must lead. 

Any card of the five may be led. 

Following suit. — You must in all cases follow the suit 
eil, if you have it. If you have not, then play what you like 

The FilUbuster. — The fillihuster is regarded as a trump^ 
*nd must always he played like any other trump. 

Faces. — When Faces lead, you must play trumps if you 
have no Faces, and vice versa : when trumps lead, you 
must play /aces if you have* no trumps, if you havt 
leither, then you play what you please. 

The highest card played will always take the trick. 

Counting game. — Seven points make ^yar^e, as follows : 

The Pick. — If the player who orde' eU up, assisted^ oi 
y\ade trump^ succeeds in taking three vricJi^ he gets th« 
^ick^ and counts one point towards ga' :.e. 

The Nick. — If he takes four tricks^ he wins the If^ick^ 
%nd counts two points. 

Pick- Nick, — U he takes the whoh five tricks, «e wins 
the Pick-Nick^ and scores three pointi 

Picked. —On the other hand, if the fump-maker fails to 
sake tli^e^' tricks, but takes two^ he is Picked^ and his 
opponent .vx»'*es three points for game 

Nicked.— It he only takes one trie ^ he is Nicked^ and 
bis oppontit .scores ybwT* points. 

Pick'N^c^^ed,—}^\^t if he fails to lake any trick, he is 
Pick-Nicked^ i>nd his opponent scores ^©« points. 

Going alone. — When ^"our play, any one who makes tlie 
fcrump, assists, or take^ it up, has the right, before play bo- 
gins, to say, " I'll pliv^' it aione." In that case, his partner 
holds his cards withcit pliyiug, and the Loner playt 
«g:unst his two opponents, if the Loner succeeds in tak- 
ing three tricks (thus winnin^;^ the Pick\ hn counts thre€ 
voinis. If he takes four tricks (winning Nick), he counts 
four points. And ii he takes ihejiv^ tricks (winning Pick' 
yici), he scores ^»« po'nts. 

If the Loner is P^'^ked^ Nicked, or Pick-Nicked, hii 
>j^ponent8 score three, four, or five i>oiuts, a^ in each of tn» 
u\ber cases. 
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This is a beantiful parlor game for ^ies and gentlomea 

Played by four pei^sons, as partners. 

Dealing. — Deal one card at a time to each player, untU 
ftll the cards but two are dealt oat. These two mast be 
larned face up on the table. 

The object of the game — Is to make, by the addition ol 
any played cards of the same class^ any number of exact 
tenfs as 10, 20, 30, &c. 

Flaying the game. — The party playing the card that 
makes an exact 10, 20, &c., is entitled to take up those 
cards, and only those, which compose his count, and if 
figured, to score himself as many points as he has won teris. 

He must leave upon the board any cards which do not 
enter into his count, for the next player to play to. 

No trick or count with mixed classes is allowed. 

If a player, in his turn, cannot count, he must neverthe 
less play a card. 

A Pent, — The Z's and 6*s. — In all cases, 9. figured five 
takes 9k figured Z, and vice versa ; and neither v/f them can 
be taken up or counted in any other way. The pair is 
called a Pent, and counts five points for game. 

Bipent. — John Smith and Sweet Seventeen, or the faced 
Z and 5, in like manner mutually take each other, and 
must always be taken up together. This pair is called the 
Bipent, and counts ten points for game. 

The Faced 6, 7, 8, and 9, will respectively count their 
numerical value in points, however they may be com- 
oined and taken. Together equal to 80. For example, 
9+8+3=20, wiU count 9+8=17 points for game. For 
Jie faced 1, 2, 8, and 4, never count any thing, however 
combined or taken, not even if all taken up together. 

Counting game. — The number of lO^s and points won in 
^ery game played are as follows : 

The Bipent is 10 points. 

Four Pents, 6 each 20 " 

Faced6 + 7 + % + 9 80 " 

Four figured 1*8 and 9X each 1 4 ** 

" " 2'8and8*b, tach 1 4 " 

* " 8'8 and rs, each 1 4 *« 

" " 4'8 and 6'8, each 1 4 •• 

Total points won TF 
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All the cards are to be played : the { layer of the Uwl 
Mrd winning the last count. 

if correctly played, the counts will come out exactly. 
If the cards should not so come out, there has been somt 
e.Tor, and all the counts must be carefully overhauled an- 
ti! it is detected. The party with whom the error is found 
must lose the game. 

Oatne, — 89 ix>int8, being the largest half of 76, consti- 
tute the game. In case both parties make 38 points each, 
the game is won by the party who can sliow John Smith, 

Hemarks. — Two or more cards amounting to 6, or 16, 
manifestly cannot be all taken at once by the same player* 
forasmuch as the 6 necessary to fill out the 10, or the 20 
is obliged to be taken with the grace or Z of th«k, 8am« 
class. To make 5, or 15, therefore, with two or more 
cards, will be safe play when you cannot win a trick ; for, 
when your opponent wins one of the cards, your partner 
may win the other. The holder of two /aces that make 
10, has a fair chance of winning them both by playing them 
out successively. 

Your strong figure is the one of which you have the 
most. Do not play your strong card, if forced, but play 
what it lacks of 10 ; and then, if your partner is forced 
also, he may return your lead. 



^mt f en* 

This game is played by any number of persons. Tlie 
cards are thrown round for the first play, Z being 
lowest. The holder of the lowest card shuffles, and the 
piayer on his right cuts the pack, which is to be place<l by 
the first player conveniently near the centre of the table 
The players then respectively put up whatever number o 
counters may be agreed upon as a pool to be played for 
To win the pool is the object of the game. In all casei 
two cards, and only two, must be taken up together. Any 
two faces that make 10 may be taken up and counted pre- 
cisely as in Saratoga. In the same way, any of the figuret 
that make 10 may be tnkan up. Graces and 5's as in Sara- 
toga. Excepting the Z^s and &\ tdl the other cards, botb 
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fiipired and face&, are to be taken np in i airs of the same 
eiass that make 10. 

Mode of playing, — The first player draws off the first 
«ird from the pack, as above placed, which he plays apon 
the table. The player next on his left then draws off a 
•econd card in the same way ; and if the card so drawn by 
oim, when added to the first card played, makes either th 
Bipent, a Pent, or a ten, he is entitled to take them botl 
up, and score himself for game, as explained in {Saratoga 
If the two cards do not make ten, the next player in rota 
tion will immediately draw a third card, and play as before 
rims each player in rotation will alternately draw on« 
eard at a time for the table, until some one is able, eithei 
with two cards to make 10, or to make a Pent, or a Bipent 
as in Saratoga. And whenever any player succeeds ir 
making one count, he is entitled to follow his hand, that is, 
to go on drawing one card at a time, so long as he is able 
to make a count with the card drawn. When he is no 
longer able to make a count, the next player in order will 
draw, and play as before. Thus the play will go until the 
whole pack is played off. 

The number of points won, and the system of counting, 
are almost precisely similar to those in Saratoga; sava 
that in this game you never go beyond ten with two cards. 
Of course the faced 1 + 9 count nine for game. The faced 
2 + 8 count 8. Faced 8 + 7 count 7. And faced 4 + 6 couni 
6; that is, the higliest of the two. Chance Ten is a blino 
game, and Saratoga is not. 



rnis is a very exciting and deeply interesting game. I 
« played with counters, by any number of persona, bu 
mo8t conveniently by four, and each one for himself. 

A Pool must be put up. 

Dealing. T\co Players, — Deal 10 cards to each player, 
one at a time, and five other cards to the table, called 
Zilias or Zills. 

Three Players. — Deal 10 cards as before, and sevei 
tdk. 
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Four Play en, — Deal 10 cards to each player and II 
Zilla. In this case, the easiest way to deal is to turow the 
whole pack all round in a circle, one at a time, ic iiy« 
piles. The pile on which the last card falls will be the 
Zillsy and the pile on the right of it will be the dealer's. 

Fwe Flayers, — Deal eight cards to each player and teo 
tills. 

If more than five play, they most agree on the mode ol 
lealing. 

Exposing Zilias. — The player who at any time exposes 
a Zill before it is purchased, must throw up his hand, and 
forfeit all he may have paid into the pool. 

Object of the Game. — The object of the game is to win 
the pool, together with the amount of auction bids that 
may have b^n paid into it. 

The pool is won by the lowest hand. 

The lowest hand is got by discarding Fifteens, 

Discarding Fifteens. — Any twd or more cards, which by 
addition make 16 (as 9 + 6, 8 + 7, 9 + 2+4,4 + 5 + 6, etc.), 
can be discarded. But the same card can only be used or 
counted once in discarding — never twice in two different 
fifteens. 

If the game were to be played without Zilias^ each 
player would now privately arrange and ooinpose his hand 
into as many separate and exact fifteens as post^ible, and 
discard them, retaining his plus or surplus. Then the 
hand which can show the smallest plus (by addition of all 
together) will win the pool, and the game will be ended. 

But the game is nA)t played without Zilias, 

Plus, — There are exactly fifteen I5's in the whole pac^ 
and of course every ten cards should average three fifteens. 
But it will frequently happen that a player with a hand of 
JO cards, cannot arrange and discard more than one or 
two fifteens. There will, therefore, generally remain in 
each hand more or less cards amounting to 10 or 20, and 
sometimes twice that sum, which cannot be composed into 
fifteens, and which of course cannot be discarded. These 
remaining cards are called his plus (surplus, or overplus). 

Zilias, — If the player were now allowed to draw one ol 
dje Zilias and add it to the cards in his hand, the chancei 
are that it would aid him to make up and discard another 
fifteen, and win the pool. But probably three players oat 
of four will also be each left with a greater plus than bf 
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would be willing to stand on, and so each of thoin wuald 
want one, two, or more Zilias to aid him ii making up 
fifteens, and get him out of trouble. 

The Zilias, therefore, are not allowed to be drawn with- 
out price by such i)layers as have too large a pltts^ and 
want more cards, but they AVQput up at auction^ and sold 
•nccessively, one at a time, to the highest bidder. 

Among three or four players, it is very likely that some 
one will be able either to compose- all his cards into exact 
fifteens, or so nearly so as to have merely a plus of 1, 2, 8, 
or 4. If so, he will do well to disguise the fact (by bidding 
a little, and passing in season), and rest content without 
buying ; for if he buys a Zill, it will probably spoil his 
hand. The more players there are, the more likely it is 
that the pool will eventually be won by a very small plus. 
But with two players even a large plus will sometimes 
win. 

Bidding and Passing. — Tlie strict rule requires the elder 
hand first either to bid or to pass. To pass^ is to decline 
bidding at all for that particular zilia. And no player who 
has passed a zilia once, can bid afterwards for that zilia. 
After the elder hand has either bid or passe(i, it falls to the 
next play-er on his left either to bid or pass, and so on in 
rotation. The bidding will thus go on for the first zilia in 
order, until a moment's delay leads the last bidder to sup- 
pose liimself to be the highest bidder ; in which case it be- 
comes the duty of the highest bidder to put the following 
questions to all those who have not already passed, name- 
ly : " What do you do?" meaning, **Do you bid over 'me, 
or pass ?" If the other player bids over him, he names his 
bid, and, in turn, becomes highest bidder, whose duty it is 
to ask the same question to the other bidders, as above. 
This question must continue to be thus put by the highest 
bidder to the other bidders, until all shall have passed but 
himself; and then, and not till then, will he be permitted 
to pay into the pool the amount of liis bid, and carefully 
draw ofif his zilia. The highest bidder is required to take 
ihe zilia he bids for, or else throw up his hand, and forfeit 
a11 right to the pool, or any part of it, and also to pay the 
amount of tiis whole hand to the pool, without the privi- 
lege of discarding. It is at any time the privilege of th'i 
highest bidder to require the player on his left e'ther t ^ id 
over him or pass. No player is permitted evt-n to ira •*» i 
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nlia, except the highest bidder, after hi8 conntem are paid 
bu oD forfeiture as above. Passing one zilia does not pro- 
hibit the pas^r from bidding on the next up. When one 
silia is drawn off^ tlie bidding instantly goes on for the next 
in order, as before. The strict rule is to be so construed 
as to insure to every player an opi>ort unity either to bid, 
or to pass once, on the zilia next to be bought. It will b€ 
seen, therefore, that but one zilia can be drawn at a time, 
and that every player must have an opportunity to bid at 
high as he pleases on every zilia. 

Paying the Price. — No zilia can ever be drawn without 
^ bid, nor till c^ter the price of it has been paid in ; con- 
sequently at least one counter must be paid into the )>ool 
for every zilia drawn. 

Zili4u remaining. — If any zilias should remain that am 
not wanted, they should be carefully laid aside. When all 
the zilias have been bought, or when all the players have 
coiniM)sed their hands to their satisfaction, and no more 
zilias wanted, the next step is — 

Si^le-betting, or the private betting of individuals bo 
tween themselves. Every player is entitled to a sight for 
the pool; tlievefore all side- betting is without reference to 
the winning of the pool. The bets are of any nature the 
parties please to make ; generally on the lowest hand after 
discarding. No one, of course, is obliged to bet unless lie 
ch(K>ses. Unless otherwise stipulated, all side-bets must be 
decided on the same principles as the winning of the pool. 
Side-betters should lay the counters staked conveniently 
between them, and distinct from the pool, as the winner ol 
the pool, as such, has nothing to do with them. The bets 
havmg now all been made, the next thing is — 

Discarding by ffteen%, — The elder hand will discard 
first, and the others in rotation. In discarding, the player 
will throw down one by one upon the table, lace up, such 
cards as he may have privately composed into 15's, reck- 
oning them aloud as he throws them down, in such a way 
OS that all the other playei-s may see that his 15's are i^or- 
rectly composed and discarded. For example, he throws 
down 8 and 7, one by one, saying, 8 and 7 are 16. And 
again, throws 9 and 6, saying, 9 and 6 are 15. Again, 2, 
8, 1, 6 and 4, reckoning as before. 

The Zeros. — The Z's are not reckoned as countiwf cards, 
but as winning cjirds. When he has done discarding al 
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the 15'8 he can, he lays down uprin the tahle, hack up,. 
Bucli cards as he may still retain, whether counting or win- 
ning cards, to ahide the result. And the cards which he 
has discarded should he picked up by some othei player, 
and turned over to the table, back up. And then the next 
player in order will discard in the same way, some one 
picking up his rejected cards as before, and laying them on 
top of the others already discarded. When all have dis- 
carded, the next thing is — 

The lout sight^ when each player shows his plus^ or 
winning cards, and, indeed, all the remaining cards he has. 
He must turn them over, face up, before iiim, and let them 
lie there until it is decided by tlie rules of the game who 
is the winner of the pool, and who are the winners of tht 
side-bets. 

Winning. — The player whose plus, or last sight, is nu- 
merically (that is, by the addition of all counting cards) 
the lowest^ will win the pool. In other words, add to- 
gether the counting cards of each player's last sight, or 
plus, and the player whose plus is numerically the least 
must win the pool. 

Spoils. — The winner of the pool is also entitled to exact 
from every other player, the payment of as many counters 
as are equal to the sum of the counting cards in such 
player's last sight or plus. It is therefore an object for 
every player to retain as small a numerical surplus as 
possible, in order that, in case he should not be the winner 
of the pool, he may have but little to lose besides what he 
may already have i)aid in. The last payments are called 
the spoils. The Z's, of course, pay nothing as spoils, not 
being counting cards. 

The game is now ended, and there is a new deal, when 
the parties will play as before, and as long as thev please. 

As numerical ties may often occur in the surplus cards, 
the suits take winning precedence as follows: 1st. Faces; 
2d. Flags; 3d. Eagles; 4th. Stars; 6th. Shields. And the 
tie having in it the highest single c^'d in the suit (ranking 
froia 9, the highest, down to 1, the lowest), will wih over 
any other card in a lower suit. But the Zeros will take 
precedence by themselves in the order of the suits. That is, 
John Smith is the highest, and invincible; next the Z ol 
Flags, then Eagle Z, Star Z, and Shield Z. But there must first 
be a nutnerical tie^ before these rules can have any etTect. 

U 
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Played by any number ot persons, anU with < r with 
out c&unters, 

Dealing, ^De&l the cards, one at a time, six to earl, 
play*-* The two next cards* of tlie talon are to be turned 
lace up on the table. Theoe two cards are called the 
Leaders, 

Oltject of the game, — The object of the game is, if poesi 
ble, to play out all the cards in hand by making couples. 
For the lowest hand will finally win the game, or the 
pool, if one is put up. Lowest means tlie smallest amount 
of Peccadils by numerical addition, and not the number of 
cards; for the holder of five Ts, and a 8, would beat the 
holder of one 9. If no player can play all out, then they 
must proceed to draw^ and play until either some one does 
play all out, or until the game is Blocked^ in which latter 
case the lowest hand wins. 

Flaying out. — The dealer, if he can, first plays on« 
card to match or pair either of the leaders he pleases. 

Couples. — These cards thus matched are called a single 
eauple^ and the player nmst take them up and lay tiiem 
conveniently before him, face up, in view of all the playera. 
The sight of the couples^ whether single or .louble^ must 
never be obstructed during tlie progress of the game. 

Leaders. — As soon as the player has t^ken up the couple^ 
ho nmst play down from his hand another leader lo re- 
place the one taken up, as there must always be two lead- 
ers on the table to play to, until either one or both \a 
blocked^ or until the game is won. 

Drawing. — In case the dealer or next player hold* nc 
card that will make a couple^ then he nmst draw one card 
from^tlie talon. The dealer should break down the taloo 
tideways in su3h a manner that the players can each draw 
oii* the top card without exposing any of those remaining 
in the talon. 

The effect of drawlng—la necessarily to increase tht 
Dumber of cards in the player's hand, and consequently to 
plunge him into deeper water, and further from the 8hor« 
UP was anxiously approaching. 

if tl^o 3ai'd drawn will make a couple^ the drawer oas 
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\fffij rt, take up the couple^ and replace the leader, as i*l- 
»<Kdy described ; ou which the next plaj er on his left will 
bninediately proceed loplay or draw iu like manner. And 
BO the game will proce^ nntil it is won. 

Only one card can be played, and but one coupk can be 
taken up at a time, by any one player, before the nezi 
player shall play or draw. 

Double couples. — There are but five cards in the pack oi 
tlie same kind ; and when double couples are taken, it ne- 
cessarily uses up four of the five, and as there is no sixth 
card to match the fifth, this odd card is called a Blocker, 
It will constantly hnp|)en in the progress of the game that 
some of the phiyers will draw one or more of tliese Blockers, 
If he should play one of them for a leader, as it cannot be 
paired, the effect nuist be to block one half of the game. 
And when two blockei's are played, the wliole game is 
blocketl, and tlie players are brought to a sight. 

Remark. — There are ten blockers in the p.-ick; but as 
there are but two leaders, only two of the ten blockers 
can be played. The others may or may not be held by the 
players. They mu4tt be held when all the cards are drawn. 

When the first blocker is played, it should be removed, 
for convenience. 

Last sight. — As soon as either any one has played out, 
or both the blockers have been played, all the couples and 
double couples must be gathered up out of the way, and 
tlien all the cards remaining in hand must be shown as in 
the game of Bunkum. The cards thus remaining in hand 
are called Feccadils, or Peccadillos. [See above, *' Object oj 
the Game''^] And the player who holds tlie smallest 
amount of peecadils wjns the game, or pool. 

Tying, — In Ciise of a tie, in the last sight, the one who 
holds, the highest card, as in the game of Bunkum, will 
win. 

Gra^ce, — The Zeros are called graces, and may be played 
or retained like other cards. But if played, they cannot b« 
used to decide a tie. They count nothing as Feccadils, 

After any one has played out, and claimed pool, no more 
aards can be drawn or played. • 

Passing — If all the cards in the talon shall have been 
drawn, then, if any player cannot play or match, he must 
pasSj and the next player on his left must, in his turn, io 
like manner either play or pass. 
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fripUts* 



2 


9 


4 


7 


5 


3 


6 


1 


8 



Tm game of Tripled is an ioteresting and agroeabto 
game ibr tour persoiid as partner. 

it b played upon a lable, board, or paper, ruled off into 
Bine large squares of suitable size to play the cards upon. 

Each square must be numbered, 
ts in the diagram. 

The deal, — Decide the deaJ as in 
the game of Bunkum. The dealer 
will then deal one card to each per- 
son, beginning with the elder hand, 
in regular rotation, until all the 
cards but two are dealt out. These 
two are to be turned tace up, and 
laid each on its appropriate square. 
In case either, or both, should be graces^ they are to be 
taken and counted by the dealer. 

Object of the game. — The object of the game is to "win 
14 points by making triplets with cards played, either 
horizontally, or perpendicularly ; as for example, horizon- 
tally, 2, 9, 4 — 7, 6, 3 — or, 6, 1, 8. Or perpendicularly, 
2, 7, 6-— -9, 6, 1— or, 4, 8, 8, each of which adds up 15. 

Mode of counting, — A triplet may be made in six differ- 
ent ways, and each of them will count one point tor game 
[fjiguredy and three points \t'/aced. 

The graces, — Are to be played one at a time upon the 
board at any time the holder pleases (it being his regular 
turn to play), and to be immediately taken up by the party 
playing them, for whom eaoh^i^r^ grace will count ou€ 
point for game, and John Smith two points. • 

Number of points, — The number of points made in tLif 
game is in all 27, as follows: 

In the four ^t/r«i suits, three triplets in each, 
making 12 triplets 12 pointi 

In tlie faced suit, three triplets, three points 
in each 9 " 

The four figured Graces 4 " 

John Smith _2 ** 

Making m all 27 point* 
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Foniteen points, being tlie largest half, constitJtos the 
game. 

Flaying the game, — Each card when played must be 
laid npoD tlie square of like number. 

The elder hand tirst plays a card with the design either 
of making a trick or triplet; or, if that be not possible, of 
io playing his card as to prevent his opponent on the lett 
from making a point, which can be done by playing a 
iatety figure, or leader, 

A triplet nmst be nil composed either oi figured or els* 
of faced cards ; no mixed tricks allowed. 

Play in rotation. — In all cases the players must play 
alternately in rotation ; that is, wiien a player tiikes a trick, 
tJie [>erson on his left must play nest, and so on. 

liuplicating. — Two or more curds of the same name or 
value, whether faced or figured^ may be played and lie 
together upon the same square, any one of which may be 
taken up, provided it be of the same class, by the player 
who makes the triplet. Of coui-se only the three cards 
which make the triplet can be taken up at one time. Tlie 
others must remain for the next player to play to. 

The dealer is necessarily the last player, and of course 
takes the last or 27th trick. Therefore, if he retains afacs 
tor his lost play, it is 8ure to win him a faced trick. 

It will be seen, also (setting aside John Smith), that 
whenever eight faces are played out, the holder of the 9th 
is sure to make the lost faced trick ; and he may retain the 
face^ or play it, as he shall judge bast. 

Every trick Uiken must be laid by itself, face down upon 
the table, in regular order; and it must be neither turned 
over nor touched until the game is tinished. if the game 
u-i played correctly the cards will come <»ut exactly, and 
every trick be taken. And if they do not thus come out, 
there has been an error in i)laying, and the tricks of both 
parties should be carefully overhauled, until the error is 
detected. The party making the error forfeits the game. 

If a person in playing his card shall lay it down a]K>ii 
a wrong square, he shall foi-feit one trick to the opposite 
party. 

General remarhg. — In the commencement of the game, 

tliere are always three leading squares, or figures; and 

when two of these figures are played, the third is oi coiu-sc 

lettled, «s will be seen by carefully Inspecting the board. 

14* 
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Th«Me tlir«6 leading figures are safety figures, as tbef 
Dot enable the next player to make a triplet. 

Table of Leaden. 



2, 


6, 


8, 


2, 


8, 


1, 


», 


7, 


8, 


9, 


8, 


«, 


4, 


6, 


«, 


*, 


7, 


1, 



are all, and the on]} 
safety leaders. 

The first player, if there are no cards on the table, should 
play from his strongest figure. The second player has 
choice of two alternatives. For example: — U fig. 1 be 
le<l, he haM choice, as may be seen from the above table, ol 
playing either a 2 and 3, or a 4 and 7; and he shouhl play 
from tlie strongest alternative in his hand; tor insUmce, i( 
he should hold two 4's and two 7'8, and only two 2's and 
one 8, he should of course Iciid a 4 or a 7, as he is stronger 
by one card in the 4^s and 7's, than lie is in tiie 2V and 8's. 

When two leaders are playefl, inasmuch as tiie tliird is 
fixed, the next thing should be to Jineifse the faced cards to 
the best advantage ; as the result of tlie game much de- 
pends ui)on the pbiying of these cards. 

For example : — If you hold a faced triplet in your hand, 
you have a fair chance of making that triplet by playing 
It out immediately. In this case, however, when you play 
the second tiiced card, it would be expected by all that 
you held the third ; and therefore your opponent <»n the 
left would probably attempt to cross your intended triplet, 
and cut you off, by playing out a tliird taced card, so as, 
if possible, to enable his partner to take the fiiced triplet the 
otfier way, before it came to your turn to play your thin] 
fiiced card. 

Again, if you hold two faced cards of any triplet, it 
would be bad policy to play out either of tliem, unless 
forceil : for, as you do not hold the third face ot the 
trii)lbt, you may be sure the holder of it (unless he be 
your partner), wonld not play it second in a triplet for 
you to till up. Therefore, wait a little, hoping the holder 
of this third face may play it out, and then you will com* 
mand the triplet. 

As soon as the first &ced triplet is taken, it is imi)ortanl 
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to bear in mind that the^ other two must be takej in th« 
lame direction. 

After finessing the faces, the players will proceed to dupli 
oating on the figured safety leaders; or, which is much the 
Bainer thing, they will play out their graces. 

Ail this is but preparation for battle, which will hotly 
commence the moment the first card is advanced into any 
ti iplet as a second, for the opposite party to take by filling 
out with a third ; especially, as every such advance oj>en8 
two chances to tlie opposite party. 

In playing the faces, the first player should risk more 
than his partner, tor the reason that his partner not only 
plays after him, but plays last before the dealer. 

It is impossible to ])lay the game to the best advantage 
withoat remembering all the cards that have been played 
out. 

W the second figure of any triplet should be forced out, 
and the next player be unable to take the triplet, he should 
advance into still another triplet, in order that his partner 
may be able to take a trick after his opponent on the left 
has taken the one which he is unable to take; he will thus 
force another advance upon the opposite party. 



This scientific and interesting game is played by four 
persons, as j)artners. 

The leading idea of the game is that the forty figured 
cards are Forty Thieces^ and that the ten Jaces are their 
Vietii^, They are so called accordingly. 

Rank or value of card*. — Each of the 7%*e^«« counts ita 
(kce value, except the Z's, which count 10 each. And each 
of the Victims is reckoned at four times its face value : 
diat is, Mr%. Smith is reckoned at 4, the Baby at 8, and so 
on, the Watchman at 86, and John Smith at 40. 

Dealing. — The dealer will first select from the pack tht 
10 victims. 

From the victims he will then select Mrs. Smith, and 
lay her one side. The remaining nine he will then shuffle 
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and can$«e to be cjt in the usual mode, Ue w\\\ then take 
Mi's. Smith and put lier underneatli the victims^ whicii will 
cau8e her to be tlie last card taken. The reason of this is 
that the dealer, being the last player, will always take the 
last victim^ and any other card than the 1 would give liiui 
lcK> much advantage. By this arrangement he will always 
c<»unt 1 for himself by virtue of the deal, and no more. 
After the victims have been shuffled and cut, and Mrs. 
^mith placed at the bottom, the dealer will turn up the 
top C4ird of the victimSy which will be the tii*st card to be 
played for. 

The dealer will next cause the 40 thieves to be duly shuf- 
fled and cut, and then he will deal them all out, one at a 
time (10 in all), to each player. 

Object of the game, — The object of the game is to cap- 
ture th^ioictims with four times as many thieves. Thus: 
K figured 4, or any figured cards that by addition make 4, 
will capture the faced 1, or Mrs. Smith. In like manner 8 
will capture the faced 2, or the baby; 12 takes 8, or the 
old maid; 16 takes 4, or the old bachelor; and so on, re- 
quiring 40 to cat)ture the Z, or John Smith. And general- 
ly, any figured cards, which by addition amount to four 
times any faced card, will capture snchface. 

Points to he won. — The sum of the 10 victims (reckon- 
ing the Z as 10) amounts to 55 ; 28, being the largest half, 
constirutes the game. 

Playing the game. — The cards ' having been dealt, and 
one of the victims turned face up, as directed, the elder 
hand will first play a card. If the victim chance to be Mrs. 
Smith, then he may play a 4, and take her ; or, if the baby, 
he may play an 8, and take it. If he has no 4 or 8, then 
he must play any card he pleases. And if the victim l>e 
any other card, the elder hand must still play one card, 
and every other player must, in rotation, do the same; and 
to the play will go on, until some one can combine all, or 
■ome selection of cards played, in such a way as to add up 
Uist four times the victim turned up. In that case, he will 
pick up and score for himself such cards as make the quad- 
ruple amount, together with the victim, and then turn up 
the next card for a new victim. Any cards not entering 
Into the amount, must be left on the board for the benefit 
of the next player, whose turn it will then be to play. 

Play in rotation.- -The cards must always be played io 
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regular rotation. This will always give the dealer the !^t * 
play, and of coarse tiie last victim, 

^o player can play mure than one card, or take more 
than one vietim at a time. 

Each player will have the right, in his tnrn, first to play 
his card, and then make any selection or combination he 
pleaees of cards played. When he says " pass," the next 
player may play, and take advantage of any oversight 
made. 

Seoring,^An order to be able to detect errors, and prove 
the game correctly played, each separate trick (including 
the thieves and their victim) must be taken and laid dis- 
tinctly by itself. If the game has been correctly played 
the 40 thieves will, in the end, exactly capture every vic- 
tim. The party making an error in the count will forfeit 
the game. 

Counting game, — ^The victims will count their face value 
for game to the party winning them. The party capturing 
28, or over, wins the game. 

Four-to-one-table, — Any cards which by addition make 

4, will capture the faced 1 

8 ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 2 

12^ " " " " 8 

16, " " " " 4 

20, " " " " 5 

24, ** " " " 6 

28, " " " '* 7 

82, " " " " 8 

86, " " " ** 9 

40, " " " ** 10 

Deal^'*s advantage, — ^In case the right combination oi 
thieves played, necessarv to capture any victim^ cannot be 
nia<le before the dealer^s turn comes to play his last card, 
he will have the right to take, and score for himself, all tht 
victims remainiog. Such a result is not likely to occur, 
except whf^n all the small cards ai'e indiscreetly played 
out. 
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Tim ^ftine is played by two, tlire(\ or fbur punKMMb 
Fcur B£^uld play as partners. 
Thirt>, by addition, makes a point. 
Five points constitute game. 

Or it may be played with counters. Each player put- 
ting up the same number. of counters, whatever number 
the party may agree upon, as a pool to be played for. Th« 
player who makes the point is entitled to the pool If 
played with counters, of course no particular number of 
points will constitute game ; but the play will go on as 
long as the pfirty pleases. 

After the deal has been decided, as in the game of Bun- 
kuiu, the dealer will deal two cards, one at a time, to each 
player. 

The object of the game is to make exactly 80, by the ad 
dition of all the cards that shall be played upon the table. 
Each player will play one card at a time, alternately. The 
player on the left of the dealer plays firet ; and he may 
play either of three cards, to wit : either of the two in his 
hand, or he may draw the top card on the balance of the 
back, which is to be conveniently placed upon the table, 
back up. 

In case he playo one of the cards from his hand, the first 
card on the pact is to be drawn by liim to replace the one 
played, as each player is always to hold two cards in hia 
hand. 

If he draw a card from the pack (except to replace on« 
played from his hand), the card so drawn is always to be 
instantly turned face up on the table, and is to be added to 
the sum of any other cartls which may have been already 
played ; and if the drawer of the card is able to make 
thirty by adding either, or both together, of the cards held 
in his liand, he wins one point towards game. I^ however, 
he should i^lay one of the cards from his hand, and then 
draw a card from the pack to replace the one played, he ii 
not at liberty to play again from his hand, even though 
one or both ot the cards now held by him may make 30. 

^ either shall any one, when it comes his turn to play, 
have permission to play down both cards from his hand. 
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m order to make 50, until he shall first have drawn a card 
for the table from the pack. 

Bursting. — Each person, in his turn, must piny a card. 
When the sum of the cards played down shall have ap- 
proximated near to 80, and the next player cannot play 
A card from his hand without overrunning 80, he must 
Ihen draw a card from the pack; and if the card thus 
drawn shall exceed 80, the drawer is burst ; and, in case 
rf two persons playing, the party so buret loses nothing 
himself, but one point towards game shall be scored to 
his opponent's account; and there must be a new deal. 
But in case of three or more persons playing, if an indi- 
vidual bursts himself, he simply loses his chance of making 
that point, or 80 ; and the card so drawn by him, together 
with those in his hand, is to be retained by him until a 
new deal, and the next in turn shall play as before. And 
should all burst themselves, except the last player, the 
point shall be scored to his count, without his either draw- 
ing or playing ; so that one point, or pool, must be won 
at every deal. Deal anew, alternately, whenever there is 
a point or pool won. 

The graces are played the same as other cards, but they 
count nothing towaids 80. They often save the playei 
from bursting. 



ilatfe |0k 

This is a banking game, played by any number of 
persons. 

It requires a banker, against whom all the others wil) 
play, each one for himself. 

It is played with counters. 

The banker is necessarily always dealer, and he will see 
that the cards are duly shuffled and cut, before play 
begins. 

Jokers. — The faces in this game are called jokers. 

John Smith. — The joker Z counts nothing, that is, tht 
banker pays nothing for it. 

The object or principle of the game — Is thus: — Tht 
banker sells to each player a certain number of carda 
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(wLatever number the player pleasen), at a stated rate iN 
each card. And then for every joker which the playei 
may have had the good lack to bny, the banker must paj 
back to the player the £Ekce value of the jokers multiplied 
by the rate. 

Bale, — Each player has the privilege of naming any 
rate he pleases, at which he will buy his cards, whetlier at 
1, 6, 10, 100 or more counters for each card. And at 
whatever rate he pleases to pay for each card, at that samt 
rate the banker must pay him for the face value of every 
joker he may have bought. For example : A buys five 
cards, at the rate of 10 counters each, paying 50 counters 
for the five cards. If he gets no joker in the live cards, he 
has the satisfaction of losing 50 counters, which the banker 
wins. But if among them lie chance to get the (9) toatch' 
men^ then the banker must pay him back 10 (the rate) 
times 9 — 90 counters. And if among the five cards he 
should get the tvio jokers 2 and 8, it would make him just 
whole again, neither winning nor losing. 

Selling. — The i>lay will begin with each player in rota- 
tion stating to tlie banker the ntiinber of cards he de- 
mands, and the rate at which he will buy them. These 
demands the banker must comply with. 

After supplying the first orders all round once, if any 
players demand more cards, they will name their demands, 
as before, and be supplied as before, as long as the oai'da 
•!^old out. 

Neither banker nor player shall look at the cards dealt 
until all demands shall have been supplied. Then the 
playei*8 will respectively examine their purchases, and pro- 
tent their jokers to the banker for payment. 

^ew deal, — After the banker has paid tor all the jokeri 
Vfild, he will gather up all the cards, and again shuffle, <&c., 
and proceed with a new game as before. 

]\ ho shall be banker. — The players must agree befort 
play begins who shall be banker, and how long he shall 
continue banker, and who shall be the next banker. 

Breaking the bank or banker, — It is not diflicult t« 
Vreak the bank. It is done by paying high rates foi the 
eards. 

B'lt however easy it is for a player to break the banker, 
It is 3till easier for the |)layer to get broken himself by 
paying high rates^ on account of the percentage against hio> 
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Tbe game, as thus played, is exactly 10 per cent, in the 
tanker's favor, as will be evident ; for there are 50 cards 
in the pack ; and, if you should jiurchase them all you 
must, of course, pay the banker 50 counters. And, in 
purchasing tliem all, you are sure to purchase all the jokers, 
namely — 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 ; the sum of which is 45. 
Ojnsequently, the banker pays you back 45, and you lose 
5 cx)rinter3 out of 60. And, if you should do this again, 
you would pay out just 100, and receive back 90, losing 
exactly 10 per cent. ; and, of course, the banker winning 
just 10 per cent 

Such is the game with a full deck. Leave out the John 
Smith Z, and the per cent, in favor of the banker /vith the 
49 cards is 8.164-. 

Leave out two Z\ and the banker's per cenV with 4S 
cards is 6.25. 

Leave out three Z's, and the banker's per cent, with 47 
cards is 4.25 + . 

Leave out four Z's, and the banker's per cent, with 46 
cards is 2.17 + . 

Leave out five Z's, and the banker's per cent, with 45 
cards is 0. 

To make the chances of the game equal all round, with 
a full deck, you have only to reckon John Smith equal 
to 5, and pay it as 5 ; so, that in giving 50 you get 50 back 
again. 

Black Joke. — A hand of cards, oontaming no joker^ ia 
called a olackjohe. 



CRIBBAGK 

The game of Oribbage can be played with these new 
wirdp to better advantage, and with more pleasure, than 
W!ih the old cards. The combinations are more satis- 
factory. 

The only changes are the following: 

T?ie Z^B will count 10 each. 

Royal Jkes. — In addition to the usual '* pau^" " pain 
royal," and "double pairs-royal," we shall have royal 
JiveSy which are five like cards, and which reckon for twentj 
p« lints whether in hand or playing. 
15 
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Turning up aee. — Instead of counting two for tLrning 
np the knave, we count two for turning up an ac^. 

In all otiier respects, play the game as with the old 
eardfl. 



Plated by any number of persons, and with eounten. 

The Z's mast be thrown out of the pack before dealing. 

Dealing. — Deal three canls to each player wlien two 
play, four cards when three play, and generally one moro 
card to each player than there is number of players. 

Turn-up. — After the deal, the next card is to be turned 
up (as if it were a trump), and is called the turn-up. When 
disposed of^ the next card must be turned up, which be- 
comes a new trump. 

The object of the game — Is to win pool by &/ull^ either 
dealt or claimed. 

A full. — A full is a hand of cards the sum of whose- 
figures added is e(|ual to 5 times the number of cards in 
h«n^: as, 4+5 + 6, or 1+8 + 7+4. Tlie average value of 
each card in a pack without zeros is 6. Therefore 6 nmst 
be the avenige value of every card in a full. And a^ it 
requires a. full to win pool^ any hand which is not a.jM 
must be made such by getting one or more turn-ups betoi*« 
it can win |>ool. 

A full claimed, — Any player who can make a full hy 
adding the turn-up to the cards in his hand can claim pool^ 
But care must be taken to count the turn-up as one of the 
number of cards in hand, as well as to add its figure to 
the sum total. The turn-up is supposed to have been bought 
and paid for by the claimant, and added to the cards al- 
ready in hand — ^an operation evidently unnecessary to go 
through with. For example: 

Suppose a player holds 8 + 3 + 6 + 1, and that 2 is turned 
up ; he cannot claim pool, because he would, on buying 
the turn-up, count 20 with 5 cards, wheretis he should 
hold but 4 cards for 20, and should add 26 with 6 cards. 
But in the ab've case, if 7 were turned up he might 
filaim pooL 
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Tying, — If two or more players can claim pool then 
tliey must each show their cards, and prove their claim r 
ftnd the player wlio can show the highest winning card, 
according to the game of Bunkum, will win pool. 

Full clealt'—Kfi overlooked. — That is, a full withoat 
the turn-up, A full dealt, or overlooked, cannot claim 
pool until after the turn-up^ for the time being, shall have 
been disposed of and be/ore the next card is turned up. 
Any player holding such & full^'m&y at that point cry 
** Hold — I claim pooV* And on showing his claim he 
will, he entitled to pool. But if he allows the next card to 
be turned up before he cries " J^oZcZ," he cannot win pool, 
lie may, however, keep quiet until the next turn-up is dis- 
posed of, and then cry ** Hold.'* 

Disposing of the tum-vp. — If no full shall be either 
dealt or claimed, then the turrt-vp must be disposed of, and 
some one of the players must take it, whether he wants it 
or not. 

Bidding. — If any player wants it, then it can be had at 
the highest auction price, as in bidding for Zilias in the 
game of Bunkum (which see). 

Consoling, — If a player does not want the turn-up, then 
he may console for it. Consoling is to offer to take the 
turn-up and add and count it as one of the player's hand, 
for a stilted number of counters, or price, which is regarded 
as consolation for taking a card that is not wanted. The 
price of consolation must be paid bv the dealer out of the 
pool. Consoling begins at a high figure, and runs down. 
The lowest consoler must take the turn-up when, and not 
before, the other players have all passed. 

Elder hand. — The dealer must require of the elder hand, 
and the elder hand, if required, must first either hid or 
console for the turn-up, naming the price which he will 
give for it if he wants it, or the price which he will take it 
for if he does not want it. 

Jockeying, — Jockeying (especially by the elder hand 
when two play) is bidding for a turn-up which is not 
wanted, or consoling for one which is wanted. By jockey- 
ing, a player will often get well paid for taking the very 
card he wants ; or on the other hand, if he does not want 
it, he may thus force his opponent to pay well for it. He 
«ii8t take care and not " get lamed." 

Getting lamed. — A player is lamed when he jocb?ya» 
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and the other players suddenly all pass, and so force him 
to take a turn-up which he don't want, and which proba- 
bly injures his hand. 

Turning comer. — Mark : The elder hand who jockeyi 
by consoling for a turn-up which he wants, cannot after- 
wards turn the corner, and from first consoling pass next 
to bidding for the card. This is the penalty he must pay 
fr>r unsuccessful jockeying. Bat after the elder hand has 
begun consoling, the other players may join in consoling, 
and be allowed to turn tiie corner and bid for the turn-uj). 

Nc player will be allowed to take a turn-up for nothing, 
provided any other player will give any thing for it. The 
one who first says he will take it for nothing will be allowed 
to take it, if no one wants to buy it. 

Passing. — To pass in bidding is to decline paying any 
higher price for the turn-up. To pass in consoling is to 
decline taking the turn-up for any price less than that 
named by the last consoler. It also expresses consent to 
have that price paid to the lowest consoler. After a 
player has once passed^ either in bidding or consoling^ he 
cannot again bid or console for that turn-up. 

Every player mw«t, in his turn, when required by the 
dealer, either bid higher, corwo^ lower, or pass. Of coui-se 
there can be no passing until some price has been previ- 
ously named. One cannot pass on nothing. 

JJealer^s advantage. — The dealer has some advantage, 
especially when two play. For if he should want the 
turn-up, and his opponent should not want it, and not 
have the courage to jockey for it, the dealer is certain to 
be paid for taking what he wants, and would buy. 

And on the other hand, if the dealer does not want the 
turn-up^ and his opponent does^ but dare not jockey, then 
he dealer has a chance to run the pool up. Only, take 
eare and not get lamed. 

And again; suppose both want the turn-up, and hit 
opponent ventures to console for it, the dealer is then sure 
to get it for notliing, as the Jockey is not allowed to turn 
corner. 

These advantages, however, diminish as the number ol 
players increase ; for if two or more i>layer8 each want tlie 
turn-up, it is certain that no one will ever get it for nothing, 
much less be paid for taking it. 

Rtma/rks. — The 6*8 have no value as turn-ups, Anj 
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•li^may take tlicm when turned np; or the dealer may, by 
eonsent, put them under the pack, and turn up another 
card. 

Rule. — ^As 6 is the average value of each card, if your 
hand contains more than an average vfolue (as, for example, 
18 with three cards), then you should buy' a card less tkan 
6 But if less than the average (as, 12 with three ^ards), 
then you want a card higher than 5. 

Always buy or console for any card that brings your 
hand nearer the average value, unless you think you are 
paying too much, or consoling for too little, in which case 
pass. And it is on these points, and in jockeying, thai 
skill is required in playing the game. 



Pam. 



This very superior game is of German origin, and is on« 
of the very best two-handed games of cards ever played, 
[t will require a little pains to learn it, but when learned 
it will amply repay all the time bestowed in learning it. 

Played by two persons, with the 26 following cards, 
viz., the 10 faced cards, called Teazers. All the I's, 2*8, 
S's, and O's of the other suits. 

dealing. — Deal six cards to each player. 

Trumps. — No trump is turned, but the Teaeers are al- 
ways trumps. 

Object of the game. — Firsty to win 7 points, which con- 
ititutes the game. Second^ the player who first counts 60, 
A playing the game, wins one, two, or three points, as 
ereafter explained. 

Hank or value of cards. — Each of the I's, 2'8, and S's, 
eckons its face value towards the 60. The Z counts 10. 
As, for example: the five Z's would count 60, and three 
8's and a 1 would count 10, making a total of 60. 

A Fair of Teazers — Are also reckoned in pairs, thus. 
Any two teazers adding up 11, as John Smith and his wife, 
the 9 + 2, the 8 + 3, the 7+4, and the 6 + 5. 
15* 
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The holder of either one or more of these pairs may 
eoiint 20, or call 20, under the following conditions : 

1st. He must hold the pair in his hand, and show them 
both if required. 

2d. He must have taken at least one trick, or count, be- 
fore he can play and count or call 20. 

8d. He must lead one of the pair when he calls the 20 
That is, he cannot play out one of the pair and call 20 ot 
his adversary's lead. 

4th. Having taken at least one trick or count, and hold 
ing a pair of teazera in his hand, he may, when it is hia 
turn to lead, play down either one of the pair he pleases, 
and call or announce 20. No matter who may take the 
ceazer so played, the player will still be entitled to count 
his 20. If the player takes the teazer so played, he will 
count its face value in addition to the 20. 

The grand pair — Which is John Smith and his wife, 
will c(»unt 30; and as John is the highest trump, it must 
necessarily be taken by the player thereof, and so the count 
will finally be 80 for the pair, and 10 for John's face, mak- 
ing in all 40. 

Counting up 60. — The player in adding up to make 60 
will count one or more 20 's, or 30 if he has it, as before 
explained, and in addition count each and all the face 
values of the cards. Thus, if he held, and succeeded in 
playing John and his wife, he would count the pair 80, and 
10 for John's face, making 40, and to this sum he would 
add any other counts or cards which he may have won. 
In the same way he would count up the face value of all 
the other cards ne may have taken, in addition to any 20 
which he may have called. 

Playing the game. — The non-dealer plays or leads first 
ny card he pleases. 

Following the lead. — Neither player is obliged to follow 
he lead, but may play any card he pleases, previous to 
rappee or rapping ; unless all the cards are drawn : after 
which, the lead must be rigidly followed, if you have it; 
and if you cannot follow the lead, then you must play 
trumps or teazers, if you have them ; but if you have thein 
Dot, then play what you like. 

In playing, the highest card of the two played will al« 
ways take the trick. That is, a 8 will take a 2 or a 1 ; a 
nrill take a 8, 2, or 1 ; a teazer will take a 0, and anj 
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teazer will take any other teazer of lower value — cranking 
from highest to lowest; thus, 0, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 8, 2, 1. 

" Rappee''^ or Racing .^-rlt id the privilege of either 
player,, at any stage of the game, when both players hold 
the same number of cards in hand, to say " Rappee,'* or to 
rap with the hand on the table, which is the same tiling 
A.nd after " Rappee" four effects follow : 
- Ist. No more cards can be drawn by either player ; and 

2d. Both players must tollow the lead, or play trumps. 
' 8d. If teazers are led, the opposite player must trump 
wjdr, if he can do it ; but if not, he may play any teazer he 
ileases. 

4th. If the lead cannot be followed, you must play a teazer 
f you have it. 

And the three last stated effects must be observed also 
ifter the cards are all drawn. 

Drawing, — In commencing the game, each player, as 
loon as he has played a card from his hand, is entitled to 
Iraw the next card of the talon to replace the one played 
Vom his hand ; the object being to always hold six cardi 
n hand before playing. And the drawing will then go on 
ontil ** Rappee^^'' or until all the cards are drawn. 

Counting points, — If either player is able to count 60 
before bis opponent has taken a trick, he is entitled to score 
himself three points towards game. If he can count 60 
before his opponent has counted 80, he may score himsel/ 
two points. But if his opponent has made 30 by tricks 
taken, then he will only score himself one point, and then 
there will be a new deal. 

Eema/rh. — When your opponent leads a Z, it is a question 
of doubt whether you had better pass it by playing a 1, 2, 
or 3, or take the Z with a teazer^ and thus run the risk of 
spoiling a 20 or 80. If you play a teazer and take the Z, 
yon may afterwards draw from the talon the teazer which 
would have paired it, and so have given you a 20. Or if 
vour opponent holds the other teazer^ it instantly releases 
It for him to trump any thing you may play with it. Oer- 
tamly after such play of yours it would be unsafe for yoa 
to lead a Z. 
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ftUtau. 



Tflis game is played by two persons, or by four as pai ^ 
ners. We shall first describe it as played by four pe^ 
sons. It is a deep scientific game, giving great exercise ta 
the mind and memory, and affording anboanded scope to 
skill and calculation. 

Dealing. — ^The dealer will deal off all the cards, one at a 
time to each player, except the last two, which he will 
divide between himself and tlie elder hand, keeping the 
last himself. Or, if preferred, the last two may be turned 
fioce up on the table ; in which case the dealer will be en- 
titled to the first play. In the other case the elder hand 
will play first, and the two odd cards will be played be- 
tween the dealer and elder hand. 

Pla^ alternately^ in all cases, no matter who takes the 
trick. 

T?ie object of the game is to make 100, or any numbei 
of even hundreds, by any possible arrangement, or correct 
addition, of the cards played ont. 

In every addition 1 must be carried for every 10, as in 
common arithmetic. 

1st Example. — Suppose the first card played is a 9, and 
the second an 8; then the third player will play a 2, and 
arrange the cards thus : 

9 8 or 9 2 
2 8 

100 100 

which, by common addition, will make 100. He accord 
ingly takes up the three cards for 100, and scores it tr 
his count, and the next player plays another card to th« 
board. 

7d Example, — Suppose he plays a Z, and that the next 
card is a 1 ; then the next player will play either a 9 oi 
another Z« If a 9, he will arrange them thus : 

10 or 9 
9_ 1 

100 100 

which iQak» lOO, as Y>efore, and are taken np and sooral 
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ftccordinglj. (f Jie plays another Z he will arrange them 
thus: 

10 0, 
making 100 by simple arrangement 

Sd Example. — Suppose several small cards are succes- 
•ively played out for the purpose of finessing. It is evi- 
dent that before any player can count a hundred, he must 
be able to make a 10 in the right column, and a 9 in the 
left; then the one to carry from the 10 to the 9 will make 
just 100. Say the cards played out are 8, 2, 1, 4. The 
next player may play down a 9, and arrange and add them 
ihos: 

4 

B 

2 
91 



1 0, 
taking them all up for 100, as before. 

The Z must always be placed and added as Z simply ; 
you can never call it 10 in the sense of carrying one from 
it to a 9 to make 100. For, in that case, it would simply 
stand as 90. 

All the cards played may be arranged in any possible 
way, at the pleasure of each successive player, provided 
they can be correctly added up as in common arithmetic. 
^th Example. — Suppose these cards to have been played, 
8, 3, 1, 6. The next player will play a 9, and arrang** and 
add them thus : 

8 1 
869 
4 0, 
taking them up for 400, and scoring himself 400. 

bth Example. — Suppose, either for want of other figures, 
or for the purpose of finessing, that these cards have been 
forced, or played out, viz. : 6, 7, 6, 9. The next player 
will, if possible, set the 9 by itself and then play a 5, m 
order to make 10 of the smaUest remaining card (the 5> 
%nd arrange and add as follows : 
95 
76 5 

7700, 
Moring himself 7,700. 
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If he should have no 5, he will play a 4, and arrange and 
add thus : 

6 
7 5*9 4 

•eoring himself 7 6 0. 

If he sliould have neither 6 nor 4, he may play a 8 and 
arrange thus : 

7 
6598 

tooring himself 6 6 0. 

From these examples thus far, it is manifest, that setting 
aside the Z^s, the first thing to be attended to in the game ia 
simply to make a 10 in the right-hand column, and a 9 in 
the next on the left. 

A Z will always make a count when placed either at the 
right hand of 10 or at the right hand of two other cards, 
of which one is a Z. 

Tims far the counting has all been by the aid of 9^s and 
lO's— or of lO's and Z's. 

But there is another mode of counting, on the same 
general principles, by means of 20's and 8's. If, therefore, 
you cannot count in either of the above ways, you will 
select out an 8, if one has been played ; or, if no 8 has 
been played, select out two or more cards that by addition 
make 8 ; and then endeavor to play a card that shall make 
20 when added to some two or more other cards already 
played. Then the 2 to carry from the 20 to the 8 will 
make one hundred. 

Qth Example. — Suppose the cards played— 7, 6, 6, 8, 8, 
the best card to play is a 9, arranged thus : 

8786 

5 

9 

■coring yourself 8 8 0. 

Another possible mode of counting, although very rare, 
is by means of 30 and 7 ; the 8 to carry from the 80 to the 
7, making 100. 

It may happen in the course of playing the game, that 
more than 10,000, or even 100,000 will Se taken at on* 
haul. In such cases of course the game is won at onoe. 

Ten thousand constitutes the game. 
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111 case the 10,000 should not be made on the first deal, 
the amount won by each party must be carefully scored 
ap, and there must be a new deal by the next person in 
order, on the left of the last dealer. 

No card can be twice used in any one count. 

It is of the highest importance to remember all the cardi 
that have been played out ; and also to ascertain, as far a^ 
possible, what cards are either held, or not held, by anj 
one of tiie other players. 

No person shall be at liberty to examine or touch thi 
csards that have been scored. 

Played by two persons. — Deal 6 cards to each player 
Non-dealer plays first. 

As often as a card is played, the player will draw on** 
from the talon, so as always toehold 6 in hand. And 
when the talon is all drawn, the players will continue to 
play till they have played their cards all out, or until tha 
game is won. If no count be made with the last cardt 
played, the next dealer will gather all up and proceed to i 
new deal. 

Scoring may be done with pencil and p'vper. 



iilliarljs. 

:Y Billiards in general— Of the Billiard Table — 0/ ths 
Instruments employed in the Game- -and of the m^inner 
of using them. 

Billiards, like the greater number of games which are 
prevalent in modern Europe, is of French invention. Soon 
alter the French, the Germans, the Dutch, ajid the Italians 
biought it into vogue throughout the Continent; and in a 
few years afterwards it became a favorite diversion in Eng- 
land, particularly among persons of rank. The precise 
period of its introduction into England is not known ; but, 
as it is mentioned by Shakspeare, the game must at least 
have been somewhat familiar in the sixteenth century. As 
it is replete with entertainment, and attended with that 
kind of moderate exercise, which renders it at tie samt 
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tt.j^ V)th agreeable and condncive to health, it wiU, in aL 
pr^oability, long remain in fashion. 

'^ne game of billiards is played by two or more persons, 
with ivory balls, upon a table, which in different countries 
is made of different shapes. In some parts of the Conti- 
nent, a round or an oval form is most in use, in others, 
nearly a square one; in this country the shape universally 
employed is the oblong, varying in size from six to twelve 
feet long, the width being always half its length. But the 
established table is twelve feet long by six wide ; the height 
three feet from the ground to l^e top of the cushion ; and 
this is the size adopted in all our pubhc rooms. The frame 
should be made of old oak or mahogany, or some well -sea- 
soned wood, not given to warp, and the bed be of metal or 
elate, covered with fine green cloth, tightly fitted and per- 
fectly smooth. The table should not be liable to the least 
vibration, and the bed be perfectly horizontal, the accuracy 
of which may be tested by a spirit-level. The cushion, as 
it is called, is a raised edge or border, lined with a stuffed 
elastic pad, and intersected by six netted pockets, four ot 
which are situated at the four corners, and the other two 
midway in the sides. At the ends of the table, and in th« 
centre, at a distance of two feet six from the end cushions, 
are points called spots^ on which the red balls are placed. 

Three or four ivory balls are the usual number employed 
(according to the game played), two red, the others whit«i 
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*knd one of the latter marked with a small I lack •] ot bl 
way of dibtinction. They vary in diameter from one inch 
and seven-eighths to two inches, and weigh from four 
ounces to four and a quarter, but those used together must 
be exactly uniform both in size and weight, and constructed 
with tlie utmost accuracy. 

The instruments employed for the purpose of striking 
the balls are two ; the cue and the mace. The former oi 
these is a long round stick, which should be made of line 
close-grained, well- seasoned ash, slightly conical in shai>e 
being broad at one end, and at the other converging to i 
narrow, flattened or rounded point. The mace consists 
of a long slender rod, with a thick piece of mahogany oi 
other wood affixed to its extremity, and adai)ted to it in 
Bucli an angle as to rest flat upon the table while the stick 
is held up to the shoulder in the act of striking. The under 
side of this is flat and smooth, in order that it may movfe 
with facility over the cloth; the upper side is concave; and 
the end to be opposed to the ball is plain and broad. 

Of these instrumcLts, the cue is by far the most univer- 
sally used. It possesses various advantages over the mace, 
and is invariably preferred by all good players ; indeed the 
raace is now scarcely ever used except by ladies. There ifc 
also a long cue, and a rest, for strokes which are out of 
reach with the ordinary cue. " In the choice of a cue,'' 
says Mr. Kenttield, ••' much will depend on the fancy of the 
player; some prefer light, others heavy, cues; some small, 
others those which are large at the point, and so on ; but 
the cue to be recommended should be four feet eight inches 
long, of moderate weight, say from fourteen to sixteen 
( mces; half an inch in diameter at the small end, and 
about one iucii and a half at the butt. It sliould be formed 
of fine, straight, close-grained, well-seasoned jish, rather 
stiff, or with very little spring in it. The point u covered 
with leather to i)revent its slipping from the ball in strik- 
ing. Some players prefer double leathers, others single 
ones ; the best players have generally decided in favor of 
the latter. Sh<.)uld, however, the former be selected, the 
onder one should be very hard, and the top one soft. For 
preserving the cue such an arrangement is perhaps the best; 
It is also well adapted for certain strokes, but cannot be de- 
pended uix»n when the ball is to be struck at a distance. 
Qoft ftole-lepther or saddle flap is an excel, ent material fof 
16 
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|>o!nt8 ; bLt for single points nothing perhaps is bettei than 
old harness or strap, provided the leather be not too old, 
which would render it hard and useless. It may be affixed 
with common glue, Indian glne, shell lac, or any othei 
kinds of cement, taking care to avoid any thing greasy." 

Fig. a. 




The first thing to be attended to is, The Bridge, or sup- 
port upon which the cue is to act. This is formed by the 
left hand of the player being placed firmly upon the table, 
about six inches from the ball to be struck, and drawn up 
until the hand rests only upon the wrist and points of the 
fingers ; the latter being bent up to such an angle, as to 
leave the pahn considerably hollowed, at the same thne that 
the thumb is elevated above the level of the knuckles, sc 
as to form a furrow between it and the forefinger, for the 
cue to slide in. '- Some make their bridge much too long, 
that is, lay their hand nearly flat, and so are apt to lose 
hazards which require force ; and others spread their fingers 
too much, and thus are deficient in firmness. " And many 
players," says Mr. Mardon, " |>i*ess the thumb closely 
against the forefinger ; but a bridge thus formed is con* 
tracted and imperfect. The thumb, well raised, should be 
separated from the forefinger by half an inch, the thumb 
can then be lowered, should it be necessary to strike much 
below the centre." The next thing is to handle and adapt 
the cue in such a manner, as to render it perfectly free ar d 
easy in its motion. TJiis consists in grasping it about tour 
or five inches from the broad extremity with the right 
hand, with suflScient force to enable the striker to use an 
ade<]uate strength in his stroke, and yet free enough to 
allow of a considerable extent of motion ; and in applying 
the other extremity to the bridge, about six or eight inches 
from its point. The bridge being made, and the cue thus 
adapted m it, it only remains to strike the ball, which is to 
\»e done in the following manner. The point of the ca* 
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(which should be rubbed over with a littie chalk, or made 
rough with glass-paper, to prevent its slipping), ought, in 
the first place, to be made accurately to approach the 
centre of the ball, which, as was before observed, should 
be rather more than half a foot from the hand. The cue 
ahould then be drawn four or more inches (Mr. K. say» 
six, and a German writer says from six to ten) backwards, 
according to the strength required, slightly depressed 
towards the cloth; tlien gradually elevated till perfectly 
horizontal; and lastly, forced against the ball, so as to 
drive it onwards with more or less velocity, as occasion 
may require. The stroke should be made freely from the 
shoulder, and not in a cramped manner from the elbow, 
and the arm should be parallel to the side, not at an angle. 
In very gentle and pushing strokes the cue may be close 
to the ball. If the right hand be at all elevated, the ball 
will have a tendency to jump. Before making the stroke, 
the learner should not only know where the balb wiU 
strike, but he should endeavor to calculate where they wiP 
be left. 

Fig. 8. Fig. 4. 




Position of the cue for the central Position of the cue for a following 

stroke. balL 

A player may take the right position, hold the cue 
correctly, and thus far perform all that is required, and 
yet he may be unable to strike a ball with firmness and 
with truth ; and tor this simple reason, that in the act of 
•triking he draws his cue back perhaps one inch instead ot 
•ix, so as rather to make a sort of push at the ball instead 
of a firm and distinct stroke. His first endeavor should be 
to place the point of his cue to that part of the ball he in« 
tends to strike; then to draw it back about six inches, 
keeping it at the same time as horizontal as possible, and 
with a rectilinear motion to force it forwards with a kind 
of jerk, taking care also to strike the ball when he takes 
aim, or he will fail in his object. This is perhaps one ol 
the most difficult tliuigs fcr the learner to overcome, and 
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even old players who have acquired ooiisiderahle knowl- 
edge of the game, have fallen into an error of this kind, 
and felt surprised that the ball did not return from the 
cushion in the direction they had expected, and probably 
condemned the cushion for a fault which was entirely their 
own. The necessity of keeping the cue in a horizontal line 
cannot be urged too forcibly, tor if the right hand is too 
much elevated the ball will jump and the stroke fail. In 
the diagrams No. 1, 2, and 8, the proper position of the 
cue in striking is represented. 




Poeition of the cue for the twist 
FIg.«. 



Flf.T. 



i1f.& 




Position of the cae 
ft>r jumping the ball 



Perpendicular position of the cne for a twist, whe* 
one ball is near another. 



The action of the mace is much more simple. Frevioua 
to the act of striking, its broad extremity is to be adapted 
very accurately to the centre of the ball : and the stick 
being then carried up even with the right shoulder, the 
Instrument and the ball are to be, at once, pushed onwards, 
by the same effort, and without any sudden impulsive 
force. 

0*neral principles of the game. — In the game of bil- 
liards, the general object of the player is, briefly, by strike 
h\g one ball against another, either to propel one of them 
hito a pocket, or with one ball to strike two others suo- 
oessivejv. Two balls lying in such a situation as to <vinut 
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of one >r both of them being pocketed, presents to th« 
striker what is termed a hazard. When after the contact 
of the balls the white or striking one is pocketed, th« 
striker is said to have made a losing hazard ; on the con- 
trary, when the ball stimck at, whether red or white, is 
made to enter a hole, he makes what is termed the winning 
hazard. If with his own ball he strike two others succes 
sively, the stroke is called a carom or carambole^ which i 
the French term. 

Attention to various circumstances is necessary, in orde« 
to play the game of Billiards with delicacy and correctness 
namely, the particular modification of the action of the in- 
strument with which the impulse is given to the ball ; the 
prtjper regulation of the eye of the striker ; the position he 
assumes in striking, and the mode in which he accommo- 
dates the instrument to his hand ; the precise point of the 
distant or object ball, or of the cushion which is made* to 
receive the stroke ; and lastly, the degree of strength neces- 
sary to be employed, in order to obtain the desired end. 

The accuracy of every stroke will very materially depend 
upon the proper regulation of the eye of the striker ; and 
this requires a great degree of nicety. There are two ob- 
jects to be attentively regarded, nearly in the same instant; 
namely, the cue-ball, or that to be struck with the instru- 
ment, and the object-ball, or that to be struck at, in order 
to etfect the desired hazard, or carom. The position of the 
object-ball should first be attentively marked ; the cue is 
thet. ♦<) be adapted to the bridge formed by the hand, as 
before directed, and upon this the eye should be suffered to 
rest until the instant of striking ; previous to the act of 
which, it should be again carried to the object-ball, and re- 
main intently fixed on it until the stroke is comjileted : for 
the less frequently the eye wanders from ball to ball, the 
more correct will be the stroke. Two glances alone are 
•uflicient, and the last of these, namely, from the first to 
che second ball, should be extremely rapid, at the same 
time that it is accurately distinct; for if the least hesitation 
take place after the ej e has left the striking ball, either a 
miss of the cue or an imperfect stroke will very generally 
be the consequence. 

The real.- When your ball is at such a distance that 
vou have occasion to use the rest, do not place it too aear, 
Ie»^ it prevent your seeing the precise spot where yoo 
16* 
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ought to strike. If ten or twelve inches be left betweco 
the ball and the rest, the one can be kept in a position 
nearly horizontal. The generality of players raise their 
hand too high. 

The position in which the striker stands, whilst in the 
act of playing, is also of essential importance, beyond what 
regards the elegance of his appearance. A player whose 
posture is elegant, who strikes with ease and grace, and 
who is calm and collected in his game, will aniformly attaiL 
a degree of skill sui>erior to liiin who stands inelegantly, 
delivers his ball ungracefully, and in his play is bustling 
and impatient. These are circumstances, however, which 
are much more easily to be acquired by observation, and 
by the direction of a good player, than by written rules 
But thus much may be observed : the body should be bent 
just enough to allow of the eye being directed along the 
cue with ease, and one foot should be extended foremost ; 
a person who plays with his right hand, should stand with 
his left foot foremost ; and, on the contrary, he who is 
left-handed, should stand with his right foot foremost — by 
which he will be more steady and firm. 

The angles, — The direction of the motion produced in a 
movable elastic body, projected against a body that ia 
tixetl and at rest, is simjjle and determinate, and is alike 
under all the varieties of velocity and modes of projection ; 
the reaction will invariably equal the action and be the 
counterpart thereof, or, in other words, the course of the 
body, after contact, will be the counterpart of the motion 
originally imparted to it ; hence the angle of rejlexion 
mtLst uniformly be equal to the angle of incidence. 

Thus the ball », propelled against the _^ 

cushion at d, forming with the line e ^ * 

drawn through the point of contact 
the angle a, e, d, will be returned in 
the direction d,/, forming the corre- 
■ponding angle d, «, /. 

This, however, is by no means the 
case with regard to bodies, both of which are equally mov- 
able and elastic ; the motion resulting from the contact of 
these being compound, or modified by the peculiarity in 
Ihe action and the intensity of the moving powers, and 
arisuig from th€ ioint eflfect of difierent causes occurring at 
the same instant in their operation. 
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It hae been found expedient for the better explanation o 
the ^aiieties of motion resulting from a diiierence in th« 
degree and mode of contact of the balls employed in tl e 
game of Billiards, to divide the object-ball, or that against 
which the player directs his stroke, into four or more parts-, 
representing the precise points upon which the centre (I 
the striking ball is to be received for different ends. Tirw 
his given rise to the denominati(ms, a full hall^ a three' 
fl'iai ter hall^ a half ball^ a third ball^ a quarter hall^ aa 
\, {fhth ball, &c. 



Fig.ia 



Fig. 11. 



Flf.li. 




VaU ImU. Tbrae-quarter ball Half ball 

Fig. 1& Fig. 14 




Quarter ball 



Fine ball 



These terms, however, employed in this sense, are liable 
to convey a wrong idea to persons unacquainted with the 
game, as they by no means coincide with what is usually 
understood by similar expreasions in the common language 
of Billiards. Whenever they occur, therefore, it is of im- 
portance that they be understood to apply to the following 
explanation of them. 

The term fifull ball, or &full stroke, is meant to imply 
that the contact of the balls is full and complete ; or that 
the central point of one ball becomes exactly opposed to 
the centre of the other, as in Figs. 10 and 15. By the 
term a three-quarter ball is understood that at the time of 
contact, the striking ball is made to cover three-quarters o/ 
the object-ball; and, in consequence, that three ]>art>« of 
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die f(*nner are opposed to, or come in contact with, a oi.*r 
reHponding three warts of the latter, as described in Figs. 
11 and 16. A ha' f ball denotes that only half of each ball 
partakes of the stroke ; or, in other words, that the centre 
of each is the extreme point of contact (vide Figs. 12 and 
1'^); and a quarter ball denotes that merely one-fourth ol 
each comes in contact as a half ball (vide Figs. 13 and 18); 
•nd in the eighth (or fine) ball (Figs. 14 and 20), the edges 
of the balls only are made to touch each other. And so 
for third and sixth balls. 

We shall now proctjed to represent the motions created 
by each particular mode of contact above described, in the 
form of diagrams, as most likely to impress a clear idea 
upon the mind of the reader. 

Fig. 10. The full hall, — Whenever the contact of the 
balls is exactly centrical, it follows, of necessity, that the 
course which the object-btill obtains, in consequence of the 
impulse of the striking one, must be i)recisely the original 
direction of the course of the latter; or that the direction 
acquired by the first ball, from the action of the instrr:- 
niout, and that obtained by the second, in consequence ol 
its contact with the first, must, united, form a straight 
line. This is what is usually called a straight stroke. 
Vide Fig. 15, in which a a represents the striker's ball, 6, 
the object-ball, cti, a line drawn through the centre ol 
each, and signifying the direction of the stroke before and 
after contact. 

Figs. 11 and 16. T?ve three-quarter hall. — When a ball 
is propelled against three-quarters of another, the direction 
of the motion obtained by the one ball, will differ material 
ly from that acquii-ed by the other. Supi)osing a. Fig. 16, 
be the striker's ball, the greater part of the velocity im- 
parted to it by the instrument with which it is projeciefl, 
will be communicated to &, which will in consequence 1)6 
propelled in the direction 5 c, whilst a will be reflected 
fi'om its original course to d^ if a moderate degree of 
strength only be employed in the stroke, and to «, if the 
ball be propelled forcibly ; and by a particular modifica- 
tion of the action of the cue, afterwards to be spoken o^ 
to/. (Vide the low stroke.) 

Figs. 12 and 17. Th^ half hall. — A half ball, or a con- 
tact, in which the half of one ball is covered by half of the 
uther, pr nlucea iu each an equal moti(»u, both with regard 
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lo direction, strength, and velocity. Thns, in figure 17, a 
and h separate from each other at equal distances from c, a 
line drawn through the point of contact. 

Fig. 18. The third ball. — In the case of the third ball, 
the course described by a, the stiiker's ball, approaches 
nearer to the straight line, whilst that of 5, the object-ball, 
deviates more considerably from it. 



Fig. 191 Fig. Ml 




fallUU. 



^4 

Three-qaarter Half ImJL Third balL Quarter balL Fine ball 



Figs. 18 and 19. The quarter hall. — ^In the quarter 
stroke represent-ed in this tigure, it will be seen that the 
striking ball, a, obtains a nearer approximation to the per- 
pendicular, drawn through the point of contact, and that 
thb ball h is more widely reflected from it. And in pro- 
portion as the stroke is more fine, or the less the degree of 
contact, so will the angle formed by the acquired course of 
the object-ball, with the original direction of the striking 
ball, on the line c, be more considerable ; and the angle 
formed by the course of the striking ball, previous to con- 
tact, with the direction it obtains subsequently, will be 
smaller. 

Figs. 14 and 20. The eighth or fine hall. — The relative 
lirectioDS obtained by the balls, when their extreme points 
only come in contact, is precisely the reverse of that pro- 
duced by the three-quarter ball, above described : the ob- 
ject-ball approaching more or less nearly to the parallel d^ 
and the striking ball to the perpendicular c, in proportion 
as the stroke is more or less line. 

The motion which the striking ball obtains after contact 
mth that against which it is struck, will in ^visTy case be 
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modified by the particular action of the instrument ulth 
which the stroke is given; and more especially by the par- 
ticular action of the cue. There are four jM-incipal points 
in the ball to which the cue is occasionally applied for dif- 
ferent purposes; namely, 1. The centre. 2. Below the 
centre. 8. Above the centre, and level with the table. 
4. Above the centre, and oblique with regard to the level 
of the table. The more minute divisions shown in the 
seventeen jmints of the striking or cue ball, Fig. 24-, are all 
more or less modifications of this force. 

1. The central stroke (see Figs. 1 and 8). — Thi^ is the 
usual and common mode of striking. The cue ought al 
ways to be applied to the centre of the ball, unless there 
are any of the objects in view to be presently mentioned. 
The stroke is not only more sure with regard to the action 
of the instrument, but a more accurate and even motion is 
imparted to the distant ball. This mode of striking is uni- 
versally employed in all common hazards; in the making 
of common caroms ; in playing at the cushion to obtain an 
even reverberation of the ball ; and in those particular 
cases where it is designed that all the motion acquired by 
the first or cue ball should be imparted to the second or 
object ball, in such a manner that the former shall lie dead, 
or remove httle after contact. 

2. The low stroke, — When a ball is struck a little below 
the centre, its progress will be retarded, a little 2ower it 
will be arrested, and by hitting it lower still, that is, mak- 
ing what is designated the W stroke (No. 7, Fig. 24), it 
will recoil from that against which it is propelled, with a 
8K)W whirling motion; a circumstance which atibrds aD 
advantage peculiar to the cue- player, and which often ena- 
bles him to score under the mo'^t adverse circumstances. 
This latter stroke is usually employed in making carouis 
where the balls form either a right angle or less ti*an a 
right angle; and in playing three-quarter balls, when it is 
expedient to use only a very moderate degree of stren^'th. 

A diagram will render the utility of this mode of striking 
more obvious than a verbal description. Let a, Fig. 21, be 
the striker's ball, and the object ol the sf-roke a carom. 
Now it will be evident in the position of the Jiree balls 
delineated, that this purpose can by no morns lo etifected 
in the common way of striking; for if the bail a W n^ade to 
receive tue stroke of the cue ever so strongly in its centn^ 
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rt will only recede from &, after contact, in the direction 
hd; it'less forcibly, it will liy off to e; but if it be struck 
beneath its centre it will roll backwards to the ball at c. 

8. The high stroke — Above the centre, and parallel 
with the table. A ball, when struck above its centre, im- 
parts only a porti(m of its velocity to the ball against 
which it is propelled, and continues its motion onwards in 
a diriHition more or less straight, in proportion to the de- 
gree of fulness of the stroke. It is, technically, said to 
follow. This mode of play is advantageously used to make 
the balls follow each other when they are in a line, and in 
making caroms, when the third ball is partly masked by 
the second: as an instance, let a. Fig. 22, be the striker'ti 
ball, and his design is to carom. Now, if he strike his baD 
in the centre, the greater part of the motion he gives it 
will be communicated to J, and in consequence it will re- 
main in nearly the i)osition which b occupied ; if it be 
struck under the centre, it will recoil ; but if it be made to 
receive the im[)re8si()n of the cue above its centre, it wiU 
continue to roll onwards to e. 



Iig.91. 




Lo«r stroke High stroke High obHqii« 
for a carom, to follow. stroke. 

4. T?ie high oblique stroke — Above the centre, and 
oblique with regard to the table. In this stroke the cue, 
instead of being held in the usual way, upon a level with 
the table, is applied to the ball with considerable obliquity 
it some instances nearly perpendicularly, or in a very con- 
siderable angle with the cloth, so that the ball is forced 
against the table, rather than pushed smoothly over ita 
Hur&ce, in consequence ot which it obtains a leaping, in- 
stead 01 a continued motion ; and the striker is thus enabled 
to farce it over a continuous ball, either after contact witb 
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It, or without touching it at all. (See Fig. 8.) This mode 
of play is chiefly practised in order to strike the third ball 
when masked by the second, and in making caroms when 
the balls are in a line witli ejxch other, and the third is at 
a considerable distance from the second, as in Fig. 23 : in 
this position of the balls, the striker, at a, will, by playing 
in this manner, be enabled either to strike the ball c with- 
out touching hy or to strike both h and c in succession. 

T?ie principal sections of the bail may be subdivided 
into a considerable number of points from which it may 
be struck by the cue, and each point when struck will give 
rise to a different motion. The student can only acquire 
a knowledge of these by practice, or the instruction of an 
expert teacher. Annexed is a diagram of the ball divided, 
according to Mr. Kentfield, into seventeen points, from any 
of which it may be struck so as to alter its direction 



Fig. 31 




The different points for striking the ball 



The motion which the striking ball obtains after contact, 
will be materially modified by the degree of strength em 
ployed in the stroke, tho proper regulation of which is o 
the utmost importance. Thus, in the case represented by 
the diagram 21, the ball a, projected forcibly, will recede, 
after striking ft, tod; but if projected with gentle J^tn^ngth, 
It will arrive at e. The parts to be struck, as well as the 
ttrength to be employed in each stroke, must difi'ei- with 
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fhu *\mgn in view, and will be the subject of fninre eo.isid 
eratioD. 

We may here introduce the "side-stroke," a perfect 
knowledfj^e of which is the most hnportant accomplishmeM 
that a billiard player can possibly acquire. The ball umA 
be struck on the side it is intended to go. If it is the wish 
of the player that the ball should incline to the right, i| 
must be hit on the right side ; if to the left, the left side 
must be struck. There are several parts of the side of the 
ball that can be struck ; and some strokes require one part 
to be hit, and some another ; but all have greater effect 
when the ball is gently struck. A very little instruction 
from a professor in the use of the side-stroke would greatly 
improve the game of any amateur. 

0/ the angles of the table, and of hazards. — The first 
thing in the game of Billiards to which the attention of the 
novice should be directed, is what is commonly called the 
angles of the table, or in other words, the course which the 
balls obtain by reverberation from the elastic cushion. For 
this purpose, he should at first employ one ball only : he 
should strike it against various parts of the pad or cushion 
surrounding the table, and attenti' ely mark the course 
which it takes under every differep . relative [)osition ; and 
he will soon perceive what we hnve already stated, that 
" the angle of refiection will be, Vi every cjise, equal to the 
angle of incidence ;" or, in other A'ords, he will see that the 
direction the ball acquires aft-er contact, will be precisely 
the reverse of, and form a counterpart to, its original 
coui-se. So that before he strikes, he has only to draw a 
Mne with tiie cue from his ball to the particular part of the 
cushion he intends to strike, and then complete the angle 
by a corresponding one in the contrary direction, in order 
to ascertain with precision (provided, at least, the cloth be 
gmooth, the cushi(»n accurate, and the ball be propelled 
evenly) the event or his stroke. 

Different strengths, however, as already said, will be 
productive of different angles, for a ball may run in the 
i*me direction to a given point in the cushion, but return 
froic it at an angle varying with the force of the stroke. 
It is therefore of the utmost hnportance to the learner, 
that he pay especiaJ attention to the strengths, alwaye 
keeping in mind ih\^ judicious a q''. delicate hitting is sa^- 
nor to force. 

17 
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We annex four diagrams of anples, two simple ones 
(Figs. 25 and 26), and two somewhat elaborate '27 and 2rt). 
Such examples might be multiplied ad infinitum, but thfl 
learner by practice and observation will easily form tho8€ 
for himself, and in so doing will the better imprint thera 
on his memory. After a little practice with one ball, he 
should procee<l to emjdoy two, combming his observatiou 
of the motion acquired by the contact of these, with that 
obtained by their subsequent percussion against the cushion. 
Nothing is so essentially requisite to constitute a good 
player as a perfect knowledge of the angles of the table. 
Bv an intimate acquaintance with these, the striker wit 
often be enabled not only effectually to bafQe the skill ol 
his adversary by effecting adverse dispositions of the balls, 
but also to score himself under what appear to be the most 
nil favorable circumstances. 

Having made these introductory observations on the 
general principles, I shall now proceed to speak of the 
several common strokes and hazards, which form a p.*irt ol 



▲NOLES OF THE TABLE. 
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* The blAck llnee In theee, and all the ibllowlne diagrams, repreeont th« 
eonree of the ball before reverberation ; the dotted lines its course after th« 
first reflection ; the faint lines its course after the second reflection. 

the different games, the particular laws and rules of which 
are afterwards to be laid down. They are introduced 
chiefly as lessons, which it is essentially important the 
learner should practise well before he attempts to play a 
regular game. 

Fig. 29. Hazards, — After the learner has acquired some 
intimacy with the angles of the table, his next preparatory 
Btep should be to make himself master of the several com- 
mon hazards. The full (or straight) hazard should first be 
practised ; beginning by placing the two balls near to each 
other, precisely in a line, and in the direction of a pockc t., 
or what is still better, by marking a particular spot in one 
of the end cushions with chalk, and upon that precise 
point directing the stroke of the ball. After a little i)rac- 
tice has enabled him to strike this with ease at a short 
distance, he is to remove the balls further asunder, and in 
the end make the extent of his stioke the whole length ol 
the table • and if hih eye au«l hand be steady eni»un-i to 
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eiiahle him to strike the mark at pleasure, at this distance 
lie may consider himself possessing all the reciuisites of a 
good player, as the full stroke for a hazard requires a far 
greater degree of skill and delicacy than any other; for in 
order to produce a straight and eqi al motion in the distant 
ball, it is necessary that its centre receive the stroke with 
the utmost degree of precision. The learner should next 
proceed to practise the other hazards, namely, the three- 
quarter ball, half ball, third ball, quarter ball, and eightl 
oall hazards. 



Fig. 29. 



Fif.8a. 




< b 




HtaidB. 



hazards. 1 full ball. 2 three-qnarter 
tell 8 half ball, 4 third, 5 quarter, 
« eighth balL 

Fig. 80. Hazards. — No. 1 illusti -^tes a hazard into th« 
ventre pocket. In this case, the ball should b*^ pla -ed slow 
or at least with moderate strength ; for ii ;*^ b<* played 
strong, hv)wever correctly, it may jun.p out o/ he pocket 
No. 2 also represents a hazard, which shouU^ be slowlj 
played, since the space of entrance for iho ball v confined. 
No. 8 ; t^is space is less narrow, and cousequeLUv it maj 
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be more boldly played. No. 4 is a hazard to be miule by « 
UKiderate stroke. No. 6 a sti'aiglit hazard, which is easier 
in this position of the balls than if the object-ball were a* 
the point of figure 5. 

In playing for hazards, it should be observed, that the 
more the balls recede from a parallel with the pocket, or 
the more acute the angle formed by the pocket and the 
two balls, the more fine must be the stroke, and vice versa. 



RULES.* 
Rules to Regulate the American^ or Four-Ball Game. 

1. On stringing for the lead. — Whoever, playing from 
within the string against the lower cushion, can bring hia 
ball nearest to the cushion at wliich he stands, is entitled 
to the choice of lead and balls. Provided, 

Ist. That the player's ball, in stringing, has not touched 
any other ball upon the table; 

2d. Nor fallen into any of the pockets ; in either case he 
loses the choice. 

2. On leading. — Ist. In leading, the player's ball must 
be played with sufficient strength to pass below the deep- 
red ball, or he loses his choice. 

2d. It must not be played with so much strength as to 
repjiss the deep-red ball a second time, after having re- 
bounded from the foot of the table. In this latter case, it 
is optional with the adversary to make the player spot his 
ball on the 'podk tpot, play it over again, or take the lead 
himself. 

3. On the opening of the game. — Once the lead is made, 
4he game is considered as commenced, and neither player 
ear. withdraw except under the circumstances hereafter 
#pecitied. But no count or forfeiture can be made until 
ea z\i player has played one stroke. 

4. On foul strokes. — The penalty for a foul stroke is 
^his : that the player cannot count any points he may have 

• These rules are thoee practised at the billiard-rooTis of Mr. Michael 
Phelan, No. 786 Broadway, New York. We consider Mr. Phelan as the 
very best authority, in the matttr of rul*?© He is not only one of ta« 
onofit ezjierienued and flneet players of the day. but the in /entor and patentee 
:>f " Tue Comhimttinn Ou8/iio7i,'" which bid.-* fair t«) driie evwry other kinil 
ou' uf use. His ^'' Model TaldeH"' need only to hv> tried, to b* .-f.rnine'nf -d 
17* 
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made ty sach stroke, and that his adversary is entit 6 to 
the next play. The tbllowicg are among the strokes t iue^ 
foul : 

Ist. If either player use his opponent's ball to pla 
irith, the stroke is foul ; and, if successful, he cannot Coan. 
provided the error is found out before a second sLot i 
made. But, 

2d. Should two or more strokes have been made pra 
rious to the discovery, the reckoning cannot be disturbed 
And the player may continue his game with the same ball 
And, 

3d. If it be found that the players have changed balU 
during the game, and if the change can be brought home 
to neither in particular, each must keep the ball he has, and 
let the game proceed. 

4th. Should both the white balls be off the table to- 
gether, and should either player, by mistake, pick up the 
wrong one and play with it, the stroke must stand, and he 
can count whatever he has made. [The reason of this is 
obvious ; for both balls being in hand and having alike to 
play from any point within the string, no possible advan- 
tage could arise from using the other's ball. Whereas, when 
the balls are on the table, the case is totally different, for 
your opponent's ball might be advantageously placed, while 
your own was directly the reverse.] 

5th. If the striker aim at a ball before it is fully at rest, 
DT while any other ball is rolling on the table, the stroke is 
bul and no count can be effected. 

6th. If, when in the act of taking aim, a player should 
touch the ball more than once with his cue, the stroke if 
jonsidered fouL 

7th. If the player, when pushing his own ball forward 
vith the butt of his cue, does not withdraw the butl 
>efore the cue-ball touches the obiect-bnll, the strike 'u 
fcul. 

8th. If, when a red ball i*" holea, or forced off the table, thi 
striker, before playing, does not see that said red ball is re- 
placed upon its proper spot — supposing such spot to be un 
occupied — the stroke he may make, while the red is not in 
Its proper place, is foul. But should the spot be covered 
by any other ball, when the red is pocketed or forced ofl£ 
the red must remain off the table until its proper position 
b vacant, and all the halls cease n>lling. 
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9th. If, wJien the player's ball is in hand^ he does not 
ihUie it to pass outside the string, before toaching any of 
^e object-balls or cushion (except in a case mentioned io 
the following rule), the stroke is foul, and his opponent 
nay choose whether he will play with the balls as they 
ire, have tliem replaced in their original positions, or 
ause the stroke to be played over a second time; or, 
hould the player make a losing hazard under such circuin- 
tances, the penalty may be enforced. 

10th. Playing at a ball whose base, or point of contact 
vith the table, is outside of the string, is considered play- 
og out of the string ; and the stroke is a fair one, even 
though the side which the cue-ball strikes is hanging over, 
und therefore within the string. 

11th. If, after making a successful stroke, the player ob- 
structs the free couree of the balls upon the table, he be- 
comes subject to the penalties of a foul stroke, and cannot 
score his points. 

12th. If the player, with his ball in hand, play at an ob- 
ject-ball that is exactly on the string, the stroke is foul ; for 
a ball on the string must be treated as if within it. 

18th. If the striker, through stretching forward or other. 
wise, has not at least one foot on the floor while striking, 
the shot is foul, and no points can be reckoned. 

14th. If a player shall alter the stroke he is about to 
make, at the suggestion of any party in the room — even if 
it be at the suggestion of his partner in a double match, 
except where a special agreement is made that partners 
may advise — the altered stroke which he plays is foul, and 
\q cannot count any points that may be won thereby. 

6. On forfeitures, — 1st. If the player fails to hit any of 
che balls upon the table with his own ball, he forfeits one^ 
firhich must be added to his adversary's count. 

2d. The player forfeits two when his own ball is pocket 
id, after first having touched a white one. 

8d. I/e forfeits two to his opponent, also, when he oausei 
bis ball to jump otf the table or lodge on the top of the 
cu8liit)r, after having first touched his opponent's ball. 

4th. When his own ball is pocketed, or jumps off tho 
table, or lodges on the cushion, as before described, with- 
out either having touched any ball at all, or having only 
touched one or more red ones, the player forfeits three. 

[Jn and around New York, three is the highest nnmbei 
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that a player can be mulcted in for any single stroke^ but, 
in some other parts of the Union, they add to this forfeit- 
are any number of points which he may otherwise have 
made by the stroke. Surely the penalty of three, and to 
lose his count and hand, ought to be enough to satisfy s 
Shylock.] 

5th. If the player cause any ball to jump off the table, 
and should it, by striking against any of the bystanders, b« 
flung back upon the board, it must still be looked upon 
and treated as if it had fallen to the floor. If a red ball, 
it must be spotted ; if a white one, held in hand ; and if it 
be the cue-ball, the player shall forfeit two or three to his 
opponent, conformably to the terms laid down in the two 
preceding paragraphs. 

6th. Thougli the striker, when playing with the wrong 
ball, cannot count what points he may make, except in 
those cases mentioned in the second, third, ^nd fourth 
aragraphs of Rule 4; nevertheless, whatever forfeitures 
e may incur while playing with the wrong ball, he is 
bound to pay, as if he had been playing with his own. 

7th. Any player who has commenced a game, as speci- 
fied in Rule 2, must either finish or forfeit it, except under 
the circumstances particularly set forth in Rule 7. 

6. On cases where the balls are in contact, — Ist. If the 
cuo-ball be in actual contact with any other, no count ^^u 
be made by the i)layer. 

2d. Nevertheless, he must strike and separate the balls, 
at feast one inch, and will lose, as in common cases, should 
he either pocket his own ball, cause it to jump off the table, 
or lodge on the cushion. 

3d. Tlie player must separate the balls as above stated ; 
but should his ball retrograde to its old position, the onus 
of separating them will then rest upon his opponent. He 
caniK't be called upon to do it twice. 

[Tiiis rule, though imperative here, is not recognized in 
soi.» e other parts of the Union. In many places the player 
<sr. count by first playing on another ball away from his 
own.^ We mention tliis to avoid disputes, which frequently 
arise on tliis point, between players from different sections.] 

7. On withdrawing from^ without finishing a game. — 
1st. Tlie player may protest against his adversary's stand 
iiig in front of him, or in such close proximity as to disar 
*^mge his aim. 
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Sd. Also, against load talking, or any other annojauoc 
Oy liis opponent, while he is making his play. 

8d. Also, against being refused the use of the bridge, oi 
any other of the instruments used in that room in playing 
except where a special stipulation to the contrary wai 
m:i(le before commencing the game. 

ith. Or in case his advers.iry shall refuse to abide by thu 
marker's, or company's decision, on a disputed point, which 
it was agreed between them to submit to the marker, oi 
coin[)any, fur arbitration ; in any one, or all of the lore 
going cases, if the discourtesy be persisted in, the party ag 
grieved is at liberty to withdraw, and the game shall bt 
considered as drawn, and any stakes which may have been 
dei)en(rmg on sue!), must be returned, 

5th. Should the interruption or annoyance have beer 
accidental, the mjirker, if so requested by the player, who 
is entitled to rei)eat his stroke, nmst replace the balls aa 
near as possible in the position they occupied before the 
player made the stroke in which he was interrupted. 

8. Ofi cases in which the marker must replace the halls^ 
if called on, (ts nearly as possible in their formei* position 
— 1st. In the case mentioned in the 5th paragraph of pre- 
ceding rule. 

2d. Where any of the balls, when at rest, are moved by 
accident. 

3d. Where any of the balls, while rolling, are suddenly 
obstructed, either by accident or design. In this case the 
marker, if so requested by the players, shall place the in- 
terrupted ball as nearly as possible in the situation which 
it would apparently have occupied had it not been stopped, 

4th. Where the cue-ball, resting on the edge of a pocket, 
drops into it before the striter has time to play. 

r)th. Where the object-ball, in a similar position, is rolled 
back into the pocket by any of the ordinary vibrations ol 
the table or atmosphere. 

6ih. In all cases aforementioned, where it is specified 
iJiat in consequence of a foul stroke, the player's opponent 
shall have the option, either of playing at balls as they aro 
or causing them to be replaced by the marker. 

7th. When either or both of the red balls are pocketed, 
or forced off the table, it is the marker's duty to spot them 
oetore another stroke is played— except the spot appro- 
'^ri&ie to either be occupied by one of the playing balls, in 
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which case the red one must be kept in hand nntO its pod 
tion is uncovered. 

• 8th. If, after playing a ball, the player should attempt 
to obstruct or accelerate its progress by striking it again, 
blowing at it, or any other means, his opponent may either 
play at the balls as they stand, or call upon the marker to 
replace them in the position they would otherwise hav« 
occupied. 

9th. If tlie striker, in the act of taking aim, or other- 
wise, move his ball ever so little, it is a stroke ; and should 
lie strike the ball again, his opponent has the same option 
is in the preceding paragraph. 

9. On the duty of players to each other. — 1st. Each 
player must look after his own interest, and exercise his 
own discretion. His opponent cannot be called on to 
answer such questions as, '' Is the ball outside or inside the 
string?" "Are the balls in contact?'' and so forth. These 
are questions for the player's own judgment to decide. 

2d. Each player should attend strictly to his own game, 
and never interfere with his adversary's, except when a 
foul stroke or some other violation of these rules may call 
for forfeiture. 

10. On the duty of the marlcer^ and the spectators^ to 
the players. — 1st. In a single game, no one, not even the 
marker, has a riglit to interfere with the play, or point out 
an error which either has been or is about to be committed. 
The player to whose prejudice the tbul stroke is made, 
must tind that out for himself. 

2d. Even after a stroke has been made, no one in the 
room has any right to comment on it, either for praise or 
blame ; for the same stroke may occur again in the coui-se 
of the game, and the player's play be materially altered by 
the criticism to which he has just been listening. 

8d. Let marker and spectators keep their places as much 
48 possible, for if they crowd or move around the table, 
they are liable to interfere with the players, and certain to 
distract their attention. 

4th, When the spectators are appealed to by the marker, 
for their opinion on a point which he has been asked, but 
finds himself unable to decide, such of them as are well ac- 
quainted with the game should answer according to the 
best of their knowledge and belief. Those who know little 
or nothing of the game would oblige tliemselves and other» 
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ty at once confessing their incompetence. Eithei tliey 
nay not have seen the disputed stroke, or seeing it, they 
nay not have been familiar with its merits. 

11. On the ma/rker'8 duties in particular, — ^The marker's 
duties may be thus summed up : 

1st. To proclaim each count in a voice that can b« 
heard by the player at his own table. 

2d. To post the total run made by each player before 
the next begins to strike. 

3d. To spot the bails when necessary. 

4tli. To furnish the bridge and other implements of the 
game, when called for. 

5th. To see that the player be not obstructed in his 
stroke by being crowded by the spectators. 

6th. To decide without fear or favor all questions ol 
order and fairness which shall be officially laid before him 
for his opinion. But, 

7th. Let him never volunteer a remark upon any por- 
tion of the game. 

8th. Let him never touch a ball himself, nor allow any 
other person except the playera to touch one, except when 
othcially called upon to replace the balls, as specified in 
Rule 7, or when asked to decide as to which is the ball 
that properly belongs to the player. In tnis case, should 
the spot be turned down on tlie table, he may lift the ball 
^A) ascertam the fact — but never let him touch them volun- 
tarily. 

9th. Finally, when called upon to decide a disputed 
point, of which he has no persontd knowledge — the tair- 
ness of a shot which was made when he was looking else- 
where, for instance — ^let him proclaim silence, and take the 
opinion of such of the company as avow themselves com- 
petent to judge. The voice of the majority should be al- 
lowed to settle all debate; but should tlieir decision be 
flagrantly in conflict with any of the well-known and ad» 
mitted rules hereinbefore laid down, the party who fancies 
himself aggrieved may gi^e notice of appeal, to lay the 
question before what the lawyers would call "a jury of 
experts" — the marker, meanwhile, or some other respon- 
Bil le party, holding the bets, if any, which depend on the 
decision. This appeal is flnal ; and nmst be made before 
fwother stroke is played. 

Further t'ules for the foregoing game^ wh^n pluyed m a 
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four-handed match. — In a four-handed Liatch — i^o play 
Ing in partnership against two — the foregoing rules of i\k 
single game must be substantially obser^^d, with the fol- 
lowing additions : 

Ist. Each winning hazard made by the player puts tht 
opponent who preceded him out of play. Consequently, 
the partner of the party so put out, steps in and takes hit 
place. 

2d. But if the player makes a losing hazard (pockets hif 
own ball), or makes two misses in succession, or causes \\» 
ball to jump off the table, or lodge on the cushion, he losei 
bis hand, and must resign it to his partner. 

3d. In this double match the player's partner is at 
liberty to warn him against playing with the wrong ball 
or playing, when his ball is in hand, at an object-ball with 
in the string ; but he must not give him any advice as to 
the most advantageous mode of play, &c., &c., except it 
has been otherwise agreed before the opening of the game. 

12. Further r^des for the same game^ when played by 
three independent players. — The rules of the single Ame- 
rican game are substantially binding on the three-handed 
game, with the following additions, to meet the increase o* 
players : 

Ist. The players commence by stringing for the lead, 
and he who brings his ball nearest to the cushion (as in 
the single game) wins the choice of lead, balls, an^ play 
and he who brings his ball next nearest to the cushion has 
the next choice of play. The third player cannot enter 
into the game until the tirst hazard is made, or uiitll one 
of the players pockets his own ball, or makes two misses 
in succession, or causes his own ball to jump off the table, 
or lodge on the cushion. 

2d. All forfeitures in this game count for both of the 
opponents, at the same rate as in the single-handed game. 

3d. If a player makes two misses in succession, or pockets 
liis own ball, or causes his ball to jump from the table, his 
hand is out. 

4th. He who can first make sixty-six points is out ; the 
other two continue until one reaches the hundred. 

6th. When he who has first made sixty-six retires from 
die game, the player whose hand is out adopts his ball, ai 
-hat ball is entitled to its run, and also to the next play. 

6th. If the playei should cause both his opponents to 
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become sixty-siz by a foifeiture, neither of the parties can 
elaim game thereoD, bat mast wiu it by their next count 
But if only one of the opponents be in a position to be- 
come sixty-six by a forfeiture, then the forfeiture reckoni 
as nsual, and that opponent wins the game when such for- 
feiture is made. 

So much for the American, or tbnr-ball game. 

Imtructions to the marker^ for keeping count of the 
American^ or four-ball game. — 1st. Give the striker Imo fox 
pocketing his opponent's ball, or tor caroming on a white 
and red. 

2d. Give him three for e^ch red ball pocketed, or for a 
carom on the two red balls. 

8d. Give hxmfour for caroming on a red and white, and 
pocketing his opponent's ball. 

4th. Give hxm five for caroming on all the balls, no mat' 
ter in what order they are touched; also, five for holeing 
a red ball and caroming on his opponent's, and five for 
caroming on the two red balls and pocketing his oppo* 
aent's. 

5th. Give him 9ix when he caroms on the two red balls, 
and pockets one of them. 

6th. Let him have seven when he caroms on a white and 
red ball, and pockets both ; the same when he caroms on 
all the balls, and pockets the white. 

7th. For pocketing one of the red balls, and caroming 
on all the others, let him have eight ; also for caroming on 
the two reds, pocketing one of them, and also his oppo- 
nent's ball. 

8th. Give him nine for caroming on the two reds, and 
pocketing them. 

9th. For caroming on all the balls and pocketing a red 
ball and hit opponent's, give him ten. 

10th. For caroming on all the balls and pocketing the 
wo reds, let him have eleven, 

11th. Let him have thirteen (the highest figure that can 
oe won by one stroke in this game) when he caroms on all, 
and pockets all the balls, except his own. 

12tli. Give his adversary one when the player makes a 
miss, or fails to hit any of the balls on the table with hia 
own. 

13th Giving his opponent two whew the player's oaD 
jumps over the side of the table, or lodged on the to( ol 
18 
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die cnsliion after it has strnck a white ball ; twOy akc , if 
the player pockets his own ball after touching his op 
ponent's. 

14th. The opponent takes three when the striker pockets 
his own ball, without touching any other on the table, or 
after it has touched a red ; or causes it to jump off the 
table or lodge on the cushion, under the same circum- 
•tauces. 

FIFTEEN-BALL POOL. 

This is an excellent game for the novice— ftill of pleasant 
excitement, and offering better opportunities for hazard 
practice than almost any other on the board. 

As its name imports, there must be fifteen balls employed 
in playing it — balls made expressly for the game, and num- 
bered from 1 to 15. These balls are placed in the form oi 
a triangle upon the table — a wooden frame being em[)loyed 
to save trouble and insure correctness. The deep-red ball, 
inscribed with the liighest number, occupies its usual place 
upon the board, and forms the apex of the triangle, point- 
ing upwards towards the string. Each player is to pocket 
as many balls as he can, the number on each ball pocketed 
being scored to his credit ; so that not he who pockets the 
largest number of balls, but he whose hazards when added 
up yield the largest total, will win the game. Thus, A. 
might pocket all the balls numbered trom 1 to 7, and his 
total would be but 28 ; while B., with a better eye to the 
main chance, would walk away from him by pocketing the 
two balls marked 14 and 15, giving a total of 29. 

There is only one cue-ball (the white) used, each player 
playing with it as he finds it on the table, or from behind the 
Btring, if it be in hand. The following are the rules : 

Ist. The order of playing may be settled as for two- 
ball pool. The player plays from behind the string, as 
in the ordinary game, and may miss if he likes — but the 
aiiss, and all misses at this game, will score three against 
him. The other players follow him in their order of 
rotation. 

2d. The player, if it pleases him, may use either the bull 
of the cue or tiie mace ; and jam his own ball agamst tl»* 
others, not being obliged to withdraw the mace or cue bi 
fore the cue-ball comes in contact with the object-bail. 

Sd As the sum «^otal of the figures on the 15 balk 
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Ainonuts only to 120, of which 61 is more than hal^ who- 
ever makes the latter number first is winner, and may claim 
tlie stakes. 

4tli. Three points are deducted from a player's score, li/F 
iraking a miss or a losing hazard, or forcing his own ball 
od the table. 

6th. If the player pockets one or more of the object -ball 
and iiis own ball at the same time, he cannot score for th s 
numbered balls, which must be placed on the spot, or in i 
line behind it, if the spot be occupied, and he forfeits three 
for his losing hazard. 

6th. A hazard is good in this game, even when the cue 
and object balls are in contact. 

7th. As in the ordinary game, the player, when the cue- 
ball is in hand, may play from any place within the string 
at any object-ball outside it. 

8th. And should none of the object-balls be outside, he 
may spot that which is nearest out of the string on the 
deep-red spot, and play accordingly. 

9th. Should there be a tie between two or more of the 
highest players, its decision may be referred to the succeed- 
ing game ; and whoever counts highest in that, shall be de- 
chiied the victor of the former one, totally independent ot 
the game that is then on hand. A man might thus win an 
nnd'cided game of fifteen-ball pool by scoring one in the 
succ jedlng game, provided neither of his adversaries scored 
any thing at all. 

10th. Should they again be tied in the second game, it 
may be referred to a third. 

11th. This game is sometimes played for small stakes, 
but more frequently the only issue to be decided is— who 
shall pay for the use of the table ? This charge must be 
met by the player who has the lowest count, and it is quiti 
possible in this game for a player's count (owing to forfeiV 
ares of various kinds) to be half a dozen or a dozen worse 
than nothing. Thus, if A. had neither won nor forfeited 
any thing, while B. had pocketed balls 5 and 8, but had 
also mide *Jiree forfeitures — ^B. would have to pay, as hia 
^orfoitnr'/i amounting to 9 and his assets only to 8, would 
\eave hirj worse oif by one than A., who stood at siuipji 
lero, wt lie B. was zero minus one. 
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BULBS FOB THB DOUBLBT. OB FBENOH QAMM, 

This game is played with one red ball and two whito- 
pne for each of the players. 

The red ball is spotted on the deep-red spot, and the 
white balls must be played from within what is called the 
Btiiiig. This string ditfers from ours, inasmuch as it is not 
a line drawn across the table from any place behind which 
a player may play. The string is a semicircle drawn with 
a radius of four and a half inches, having the spot on the 
ordinary string line for its centre, and the string line itself 
for its base. From within this semicircle the balls must be 
played on the opening of the game, or when they are in 
hand ; and while so playing, the striker is confined to the 
end cushion at which he stands, not beuEig allowed to past 
outside or in advance of either comer pocket. 

To make a count, the player must make the object-ball 
strike a cushion, and cross the board before falling into the 
pocket— this is called a doublet or cross ; or force one ball 
to kiss the other into the pocket ; or make a carom, or re- 
ceive the count as a forfeiture from his opponent. 

The game commences by stringing for the lead, as in the 
ordinary American game, and he wlio brings his ball back 
nearest to the head-cushion at which he stands, is the win- 
ner, and can play tiret or make his adversary do so, at dis- 
cretion. For making a miss he forfeits one. For pocket- 
ing his own ball after it has hit the white,^-or for causing 
his own ball to jump off the table or lodge on the cushirxn 
after it has hit the white, h^ forfeits two. 

If he pockets his own ball after it has touched the red 
ball only, or causes it to jump off the table, or lodge on the 
cushion after it has touched the red only, or pockets it 
without having touched any ball at all, he forfeits three. 

It he holes the red ball direct, without crossing or kiss- 
ing it in, he forfeits three; and for pocketing the white in 
the same way, loses two. 

For pocketing the red ball^ either by a cross or kiss, he 
gains three. 

For holeing his opponent's ball in the same way, he gami 
Udo. 

For an ordinary carom he gams two. 

For a carom on the red on the white, and pocketing the 
white, he gains/oKr. 
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For a carom off the white on the red, the red being 
p«)ck€ted, he gains ^tJ^. [It, of course, must be undeistiwd 
m all these cases, that the ball pocketed has been previous- 
ly crossed, kissed, or caromed in ; for if they were ho'ed 
directly, without the doublet, kiss, or carom, he wouM lose 
in an inverse ratio to the gains here set down. Thus, it lie 
caromed on the white and red, and pocketed the red di- 
rectly^ he would lase live. For pocketing both, under 
aimilar circumstances, seven; and should he pocket his 
own ball along with the two others, he would lose nine, 
under any circumstances.] 

No pushing, or what we call '* foul shots," are allowed in 
this game. The player must withdraw his cue or niace 
from his own ball, before it comes in contact with the ob- 
ject-ball, otherwise he forfeits the stroke, and can count no 
points he may have made by it. 

RULES FOR THE THREE-BALL, OR FRENCH OABOM GAME. 

This game is generally played on a table without pockets, 
made especially for the carom game; it is here more fre- 
auently, however, played upon the common table. 

The players strive for the lead as in the preceding game, 
but the winner is entitled to have his opponent's ball spot- 
ted within the semicircular string. 

Hazards do not count in this game. No pushing strokes 
•re allowed. 

Each carom, fairly made, counts one for the player. 

When the game is played on a common table, each time 
the red w pocketed, it must be replaced on the deep red 
spot : and each time the player holes his adversary's ball, 
at the same time making a carom, the ball pocketed must 
be spotted on the spot within the semicircular string. 

Should the player pocket his own ball atler making a 
earom, he is entitled to his count, and the next play, as if 
na such accident had occurred ; the only penalty is, that 
he must play from within the semicircle, at a ball outsi<le 
the string. But should none of the balls be outside, in 
this case he may call upon the marker to spot the red on 
the deep-red spot, and play at it. 

Each time a ball is forced off the table, it must be spot- 
ted, or played as above ; but should both spots be occu- 
pied, the ball must be placed on the centre of the table. 
if no carom was made by it before jumping of^ it must b« 
18* 
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ipotted ; if a carom was made by it, it must lie played 
from within the semicircle, as is laid down in the prece- 
ding paragraph. 

RT7LB8 FOB THB RTT88IAN GAME. 

This is a very agreeable variety of the game, and OQ|,ht 
to be more popular in this country than it is. 

Five balls are required to play it ; two white ones foi 
the players, and a red, a blue, and a yellow ball for the 
board. The blue must be placed on tlie light-red spot, the 
yellow on the spot between the pockets, and the red on 
the deep-red spot. 

In this country, it b most usually played one bundled 
points up ; although in Germany and Russia the gamv js 
forty. 

The peculiarity of the Russian game is, that certain bi Ua 
are confined to certain pockets, and that a different coi at 
is attached to each color, both in the hazards and 'he 
caroms made off it, and the forfeitures lost from it. 1 he 
foUowing are the rules : 

1st. The player may pocket his opponent's ball in i ay 
pocket, and will count two. 

2d. The same rule applies to the red, and counts thr^^e. 

8d. The same also to the blue, and counts /our, 

4tli. But the yellow, or Caroline ball, as it is tern ed, 
when holed in either of the side pockets, counts six foi the 
player ; but if pocketed in any of the corner pockets, the 
player tbrfeits six. 

6th. If the striker pocket his own ball without hit dng 
any of the balls upon the table, he forfeits three — i fter 
hitting the white, two ; after hitting the red, three ; i ftei 
hitting the blue, tour ; and after touching the yellow oi 
Caroline, six. 

6th. Thus, again, in caroms : a carom on the white and 
red scores two ; on the red and blue, or blue and red^ 
tliree ; a carom off or on the white and yellow, three ; and 
a carom on or off a yellow with a red or blue, counts lour. 

7th. The same penalties attach to the player whc has 
caused his ball to jump off or lodge on the cushion as if he 
hud pocketed his own ball. 

8ili. The striker, when leading off, or having his b».ll in 
Dand, may play from any pcint within the string, ai any 
oall ou'^side of it. 
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trth. In addition to the penalties specified in Rule 6, for 
h losing hazard, the player also loses whatever points he 
may have otherwise made by the stroke. 

10th. After the striker has pocketed any of the object- 
balls, he can play next at any ball on the table. 

1 1th. But atter a carom stroke, where no ball has been 
holed, he must play next on the yellow, no matter what b€ 
its position. 

12th. To continue play there must be a hazard after 
every carom ; otherwise the second carom counts for the 
player, but lie loses his hand. 

18th. Carom points will not count to win the game. 
The winning stroke must be a hazard. 

14th. For every ball he touches in giving the lead, the 
player loses one point ; and should his ball occupy the spot 
of any of the three balls he may have displaced, he must 
take it up and lead over again. He cannot score any points 
fnade on the leading stroke. 

RULES FOB THE SPANISH GAME. 

This game is seldom seen in the Northern States, but is 
?ery common in some parts of the South, as also in Mexico 
and California. 

It introduces a new element into the game of Billiards, 
in the sha{)e of five wooden pins; diminutive little things, 
which are set up in a diamond pattern between the two 
side-pockets, each pin being about two and a half inches 
from the other, as in pin pool. 

Nine pins are sometimes used instead of five, but the 
manner of playing remains the same. 

The game is generally played thirty-one up, and is scored 
by hazards, caroms, and knocking down the pins. The 
rules are extremely simple. 

1st. For every pin the player knocks down after firs 
•triking a ball with his own ball, he gains two points. 

2d. If he knock down the middle pin alone, he gai&f 
five. 

8d. For pocketing his opponent's ball the player gaim 
two, and two for each pin he may have knocked down by 
the same stroke. 

4th. If lie pocket the red ball, he gets three ; and two 
^r each pin, &c. 

5th. If the player pocket his own ball, cause it to jiunjr 
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over the side, or lodge on the cushion, without having 
touched any of the other halls, he loses three. 

6tli. But if he does any of the aforementioned things 
after having touched any of the balls, he loses, in additioii 
to the three, whatever points he would otherwise hav€ 
made by his play, at the regular rate of counting. 

In other respects — as regards foul strokes and so forth— 
tlie rules of the ordinary American game may all be applied 
to the Spanish, with the additions hereinbefore set down. 

BULKS FOR THE ENGLISH GAME. 

This game is the only one much played in this country, 
in which the player pocketing his own ball (or making a 
losing hazard, as it is termed), is allowed to count for it. 
For this reason, it is sometimes called the " Winning and 
losing Carambole game," to signify the three kinds of 
strokes for which the player is permitted to score. 

In stringing for the lead, the same semicircular baulk is 
used at the string line, which we have already described, 
in giving the rules of the French doublet game. In Eng- 
land, the red ball is spotted thirteen inches from the lower 
cushion, but is here generally placed at nine. The string 
is a semicircle at the head of the table, drawn with a 
radius of ten inches, from which the cue-ball is always 
played when in hand. Otherwise, the game is commenced 
Hs with us. The fcUowing are the distinctive rules of the 
English game ; in other respects, where it is not specified 
to the contrary, tht rules of the American four-baJl game 
^e binding: 

jist. Where odds are given in the game, the player ro 
oeiving them must break the balls, either by striking the 
red, or giving a miss, for which he foifeits one. 

2d. If he chooses to miss, the stroke must be played 
with the point, not the butt, of his cue. 

8d. The game, as played in England at present, is com- 
nonly fifty up ; but in this country, sixty-three is the more 
asual rule. 

4th. If a player forces the object-ball off the table, he 
cannot score any counts he n^ay have otherwise made by 
the shot. 

6th. Forcing your own ball off the table, after it liaa 
•truck another, involves no forfeiture. 

dth. But if your own ball ji mps off without having 
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touched either of the object-balls, it is called a ^'cuQp,^ and 
you lobC three points. 

7tli. In the score of the game, a hazard made either 
with your opponent's ball, or by pocketing your own, 
counts two. 

8th. Either to pocket the red or to pocket your own ofl 
the red, counts three. 

9th. For pocketing your own and adversary's ball,/<?wr 

10th For a carom and hazard, m.ide with either of tli« 
white**, /(^wr. 

11th. For holeing a red ball and either of the white» 
five, 

12th. For a carom and a hazard, either made with or oft 
the red ball, five, 

13th For pocketing your own and the red ball, six, 

14:tli. For making a carom where the white ball is first 
struck, and for pocketing your own and opponent's balls, 
six. 

15th. For pocketing the two whites, and making a oarom 
off the red, seven, 

16th. For pocketing all the balls, where the white is first 
struck, seven. 

17th. For doing the same, where the red is first struck, 
eight. 

18th. For pocketing your own, the red, and making a 
carom, eight. 

19th. For pocketing all the balls and caroming where the 
white is first struck, niae. 

20lh. For the same wliere the red is first struck, ten^ 
whicli is tiie hia;hest that can be made by any single shot 
in tliis gHTne. 

21st. The player may continue to play so long a? be 
makes a count each stroke, except when his hand is for 
feited for a foul shot. 

22d. It is entirely at the option of the opponent whether 
he will enforce the penalty for a foul stroke, or play with 
tlie balls as tliey are left. But if he neglects or is disin- 
clined to claim the forfeiture, the player may count all the 
points made by the foul stroke, and continue his game as it 
no error liad occurred. 

28d. When the white ball stands on the deep-red spot, 
while the red ball has been either pocketed or forced cff thi 
table. ti.e red must be placed on lue 8^J*mg>line spot 
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Bhonid this also be occupied, the red mast then be piaoed 
on the spot between the side-pockets. 

24th. For a miss, the player loses one to bis adversary. 
For a miss when he pockets his own ball as well, or caaset 
it to jump off or lodge on the cushion, three. 

25. Where a carom or hazard is made by a striker playing 
with the wrong ball, the player cannot count, and his oppo- 
nent may have the balls broken; but if nothing be niade^ 
then the opponent may play with whichever ball he likes, 
but must continue to play therewith to the end of the 
game. 

[Note. — To have "the balls broken," is a technical phrase, 
which means to have them replaced as they stood at the 
opening of the game.] 

26th. When the two object-balls are within the string 
and the player's ball in hand, he cannot play at them ex- 
cept >om a cushion outside of baulk. 

27th. A player whose ball is in hand cannot play at a 
cushion within the string in order to strike a ball that is 
outside of it. Under snch circumstances, he must send his 
ball eutside of baulk before it touches any thing, or can be 
acknowledged as in play. 

28th. If a player chooses to give a miss within the baulk 
line, it is at the option of his adversary to compel him to 
play outside. 

29th. If a player, after making a hazard or carom, takes 
xx\) his own ball or any other ball, under the idea that the 
game is over, his opponent can either demand that the 
balls shall be broken, or have them replaced exactly wuere 
they were. 

80th. If, after a miss or coup, the player take up any oi 
the balls, under the idea that the game is over, he losett the 
game. 

81st. When a player has made a foul stroke, it is always 
at the option of his opponent to have the balls broken, \h 
replaced by the marker. 

In cases not specifically provided for by any of the fore- 
going rules, let it be understood that the rules of the ')rdi* 
nary American game are binding 

BULitS FOR THB GAMB OF TW0-BA.LL POOL. 

This game is not much in use at present, thoufi:h abont a 
dozen years ago \i was universally in vogue. It is opened 
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In the following way, and any number of playeis from 2 
to 20 may be engaged in it at once. 

A n imber of little balls (as many balls as th«*re are 
players) are dropped into a pocket, from which, after hav- 
ing been shaken, they are drawn at random by the marker 
and presented to the different players. These little balls 
are numbered one, two, three, &c., up to the number ol 
players ; and the number engraved on the ball which the 
marker hands to the player decides his position in the game, 
and the order of rotation. 

This game, as its name implies, is generally played for a 
small pool, into which each player contributes the price of 
his ball. At present these stakes are generally limited to 
an amount which, in the aggregate, wiU suffice to pay for 
the use of the tables; but the disuse into which the game 
has generally fallen arises, in all probability, from the dis- 
like which the modern school of billiard-players feel, to the 
principle of a bet, however small. 

When a protess<ional player plays against a professional 
player, a bet is someiimas made, as a matter of necessity, 
to pay each player for his time; but such bets are of a 
purely business character, and can in nowise be associated 
with gaujbling. It is a very rare thing indeed in these 
days, and growing rarer every day, to see an amateur 
stake money on his skill ; the only money question depend- 
ing on the game in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred, 
is — Who shall pay for the table? Sometimes they add to 
this a couple of cigars, or refreshments ; but the practice 
of betting money is growing obsolete, and hence the de- 
cline of the billiard sharps, who have had to seek " green 
fields and pastures new" for the exercise of their disreputa- 
ble ingenuity. 

There are only two balls used in this game — a red and a 
white ; consequently there can be no caroms. The players 
ire called Numbers One, Two, Three, &c., according to the 
dgTires on the balls drawn from the pocket, and tiie player 
must always make his cue-ball of the ball which was ob- 
ject-ball in the preceding stroke, except when a ball has 
been pocketed. In this case there must he a new lead — the 
next player leading with the red ball, and being followed 
with the white ball from the string. Subjoined we give the 
B[)ecific rules for two-ball pool : 

Ist. Player Number One must lead with the red, bat 
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has the privilege of spotting his ball, in case the lead doe» 
not please him. But if, in a pushing lead, he does noi 
withdraw his mace or cue from the ball before it passes the 
middle pockets, the stroke is foul, and player Number Two 
has the option of playing at the ball as it is left, having the 
lead played over again, or causing the red to be spotted on 
the pool spot. 

2d. Each player has one, two, or more lives, as may da 
agreed on. When he forfeits these he is said to be dead, 
except when he obtains what is called a *' privilege,'' mean- 
ing one chance more. 

3d. This privilege, except where all the players consent 
to its remaining cpen, must be taken by the first man 
" killed ;" and the person so killed must determine whether 
he will accept it or not at once, before another stroke is 
played. [This is the strict rule of the game, and as such 
may be enforced ; but as a general practice, the privilege 
remains open until taken up by some one of the players.] 

4th. After a game has been commenced, no one can take 
a ball, except with the consent of all who are already in the 
game ; and after the privilege is gone, no stranger can be 
admitted to the game under any circumstances. 

5th. Any person in the pool whose lives are not ex- 
hausted, and who thinks a hazard may be made in a certain 
position, can claim the stroke, or ** take the hazard," as \i 
is technically called, in case the striker does not choose to 
risk that particular stroke himself. Should the person who 
takes the hazard fail to execute it, he loses a life. 

6th. The player has the best right to take a hazard, and 
must be marked if he fails to pocket the ball, in case any 
other player in the pool has ottered to take it. 

7th. In playing out of his turn, the player loses a life, 
unless he pockets the object-ball, in which case the ball 
pocketed loses a life, and the next in rotation to the person 
who ought to have played, plays. 

8th. But if one player misdirect another by calling on 
him to play, when it is not his turn, the misdirectoi, and 
not the misdirected, loses a life, and the next in turn must 
lead with the red as usual 

9th. Whoever touches any of the balls while running, 
forfeits a life. This rule is invariable, and can only be re« 
^xed by the consent of all the players. 

10th. No player can own or have an interest in moci 
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wbdc one ball at a time; nor can he bny aiiother baU, nor 
•wn an interest in another ball, while his own ball is either 
alive or privileged. 

11th. After the number which he drew is dead, he may 
buy that of another player, and take his place; but if the 
seller only dispose of an interest in his ball, he must either 
coutii ue to play it himself or sell out his ball in toto^ in 
which latter case any member of the original pool ma} 
^uy, and finish out the game. 

12th. But no person not included in the original poo 
can be permitted to buy in and play ; though ou^niden 
may purchase an interest in a ball, still permitting th« 
original member of the pool to play it. 

13th. If the leader sells his number upon the lead, the 
purchaser must either allow the lead made to stand, or the 
ball may be spotted at his option. 

14th. A lead once made cannot be changed, even when 
the next player sells his ball to a third party ; but the 
leader has, at all times, the option of having his ball spotted. 

15th. No player can strike twice in succession, under 
any circumstances, except when there are only two players 
left, and one of them has holed his opponent's ball. In 
that case, the person who has pocketed the ball must lead 
for his adversary to play on. 

16th. When only two players are left, and either of them 
wishes to divide or sell, his opponent shall have the tirst 
right of buying, provided that he offers as much as is of- 
fered by any of the others who are entitled (by having 
been in the original pool) to purchase. But should he not 
cffer as much, then the ball may be sold to the highest 
duly qualified bidder. 

17th. If a player, playing on the lead, places his ball out- 
side of the string, and har his attention called to the fact 
by the leader, before the <ime of striking his ball, it is op 
ti(»nal with the leader, ei*^ier to compel him to play thi 
stroke over again or let t>>e balls remain as they are. 

18th. If it be found thj»l tlie marker has not thrown out 
balls enough for the number of players at the commence- 
ment of the game, his mi^Kike will not alter the conditions 
of any bets which may hnve been made amongst those to 
wh«wu balls were actually distributed ; these stand, irre- 
spective of his error. The balls must be again shaken up^ 
%nd thrown over, and then the game commences. 
19 
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With the foregoing exceptions, the rules of the ordinary 
American game, as to striking with both feet off the tloor, 
interrupting your adversary when in the act of itrikingi 
J^c^ &c,^ may be applied to two-ball pooL 

BULE8 FOR THE GAME OP PIN-POOL. 
(Ai plajed in New York.) 

This game is a very amusing one, and seems to I ave beea 
made up out of the odds and ends of half a dozen others, 
it has pins in it like the Spanish game, small numbered 
balls, like two-ball pool, and reminds us of Vingt-un at 
cards, by the player's liability to " burst," if he exceeds a 
certain number. Pin-pool might, indeed, be called Trente- 
un, as thirty-one is the winning number. The following 
rules are tor the game, as played in New York and its 
vicinity, and may be adapted in the important matter of 
counts, forfeitures, &c , to the game as played in all other 
parts of the Union. In Philadelphia, and other places, 
four balls are used in playing it. We shall therefore ky 
down rules for the regular game, as played here, for to er- 
ter into all the varieties would be an endless task ; and 
when once the general rules are understood, the different 
variations may be readily brought within its operation. 

The game of pin-pool, then, is played with two white 
balls and one red, together with five small wooden pins, 
which are set up in the middle of the table, diamond-fash- 
ion, as in the Spanish game. But in the latter game, each 
pin has the value of two points ; while in this, each pin 
Las a value to accord with the position it occupies. 

8* 5# 1# 

1# 

The pin nearest the string line is called No. 1 ; the pin 
\o the right of it. No. 2 ; to the left, No. 8 ; the pin far- 
thest from the string line. No. 4 ; and the central pin is No, 
5: these numbers are generally chalked on the table ir 
f^ont of each particular pin. 

Neither caroms nor hazards count ; for pocketing youl 
own ball, or carding it to jump off the Uible, or lodge ol 
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*he cushion, or for missing altogether, you lose nothing. 
The only j)enalty is, that the ball so offending shall be spot- 
ted about five inches from the lower cushion, midway b(« 
tweeu the corner pockets. 

When the pin« are arranged, the rotation of the playeif 
IS determined in lilie manner as in two-ball pool. Aftei 
which, each player receives from the marker a little nnni- 
ber-lnill, which i-^ termed his private ball, the number of 
which is not known to any of his opponents. 

The object of the players is to knock down as many pir^ 
as will count ihirty-one, when the number on the private 
hall is added to their aggregate : thus, if a player's private 
ball be No. 9, he will have to gain twenty-two points on 
the pins before calling "Trente-un," and whoever first geti 
thirty- one points in this manner, wins the pool. 

When the rotation of the players is decided, the red bal 
is spotted about five inches from the bottom of the table, 
and midway between the pockets, on a line drawn down 
the centre. The game is then commenced. 

Rule 1st. Player No. 1 must play witli either of the 
white balls at the red, or place his own ball on the deep- 
red spot. 

2d. Player No. 2 must play at either ball, or spot his 
own ball on the light-reJ spot. 

8d. Players No. 1 and No. 2 nicy play from any part 
within the str'ng. No. 2 can play on any ball outside the 
string; and should none be so situated, he may have the 
red ball placed on its appropriate spot. 

4th. After the second stroke has been played, the play- 
ers, in their order, may play with, or at any ball upon the 
board. 

5th. Unless the player has touched some ball upon the 
^oard before kn<;ckiiig down a pin, the stroke, under all 
lircuni^tances, goes for nothing, and the pin or pins must 
•)o replaced. But should two balls be in contact, the 
jlayer can play with either of the balls so touching, direct 
It the pins, and any count so made is good. 

6th. If a player, with one stroke, knocks down the four 
outside pins and leaves the central one untouched, under 
any and all circumstances he wins th.e game. 

7th. But if the player has knocked down pins, whose 
jggiegnte number, when added to the u unber on his pri- 
vate ball, exceeds a total of thii ty-one, he is then " burt«t,' 
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and must then drop out of the game, un.ess he clatne " thf 
privilege." If he wishes to claim this, he must do so- be- 
ftn*e another stroke is made, as otherwise he can only re* 
eutei >.e game by the consent of all the players. 

8th. Players having bursts, can claim ** privilege" at 
often as they burst; and when privilege is granted, th« 
player draws a new [)rivate ball from the marker, and hat 
then the option either of keeping that which he origmall} 
drew, or adopting the new one then drawn: but one oi 
other he must return, or else he cannot, under any cir 
en instances, be entitled to the pool. 

yth. Every privilege taken succeeds the last number oi 
the players in the order of its play. Thus, if there are ten 

E layers, and No. 2 bursts, he appears again under privi- 
jge, as No. 11, and follows No. 10; and all the placers 
that are burst after him, will have to follow No. 11, in the 
order of their re-entry into play. So that if it be the high- 
est nuniber in the pool that bursts, he will follow on imme- 
diately after choosing his private ball. 

10th. If a player make a miss, or pocket his own ball, 
or cause it to jump off the table or lodge on the cushion; 
or if, after jumping off, it should be thrown back upon the 
table by any of the bystanders — under any of these cir- 
cumstances the ball must be placed on the spot, five inches 
from the bottom cushion on the central line — or should 
that be occupied, then on the deep-red spot — or should 
that also be occupied, then upon the light-red spot. 

11th. Should the spot appropriated to any of the pins 
which have been knocked down, be occupied by any ol 
the balls, said pin must remain off until said spot is again 
uncovered. 

12th. If a. player has made thirty-one, he must proclaim 
it before the next stroke is made — ^for which purpose a 
reasonable delay must be made between each play, mora 
especially in the latter portion of the game. But if a 
player has made thirty-one, and fails to announce it before 
next play (a reasonable time having passed), then he can- 
not proclaim the fact until the rotation of play again comes 
round to him. In the mean while, if any other player 
makes the number and proclaims it properly, he is entitled 
to the po d, wholly irrespective of the fact that the nun* 
!«r was made, though not proclaimed before. 

18th Merely ^^ouching a pin or shaking it, goes for noti 
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fncf, and the pin must be replaced on its spot. To coant a 
pin, it must be either knocked down or removed two full 
inches from the spot on wliich it stood, in which case it shaU 
be counted, ev( n though it inaintuins the perpendicular. 

14th. A player cannot use any count he may have made 
by playing out of his turn : but if he has made pins enough 
to burst him by such stroke, the loss is established, unless 
In cases where he was called on to play by some other of 
the players, who either believed or pretended it was his 
turn. In such case he cannot be burst by his stroke, and 
lie whose turn it was to play, plays next in order. 

16th. Pins which have been knocked down by a ball 
whose course has in anywise been illegitimately interfered 
w4th, do not count ; nor can pins knocked down by any 
other ball set in motion by the same play, be reckoned. 

16th. If a ball jump off the table, and be thrown back 
by any of the bystanders in such a way as to knock down 
pins, such pins do not count, and the ball must be spotted 
as atbrementioned, and the pins replaced. But if any other 
ball, set in motion by the same stroke, gets pins, the pina 
so made by the other ball must be reckoned. 

17th. If the marker finds that there are any of the pri- 
vate balls missing, it is then his duty to announce the 
number of the missing ball ; as in no case can a player 
having that ball, or more than one private ball in his pos- 
session, win the pool. His other duties consist of keeping 
and calling the game at each stroke, and seeing that the 
pins and balls be spotted when and as required. 

18th. A player taking a privilege is entitled to a strike, 
to secure his stake to the pool 

RULES OBSERVED IN PLATING PIN-POOL. 
(At MidiaePs Billiard-rooma, Sftn Frandaoo.) 

In San Francisco, from the mixed character of its popn* 
•lion, a new sot of rules became absolutely necessary, to re 
luce into something like settled order the innovations which 
players from difftrent nations made in the established 
usages of the game. The following rules were drawn up 
by Michael, while residing in San Francisco, and are still 
•Se regular luw of the ^ame, as it is there played : 

1st. Two baUs u'.ust be placed upon the ^pots at the fool 
•f the table. 

ld» 
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2(1. The person drawing the No. I ball must pi; y froa 
the string at the head of the table. 

8d. Wlien a player makes a miss, or hits a pin befort 
hitting a ball, the ball played with shall be spotted at thf 
foot of the table. In case of there being a ball upon tlw 
spot at the foot of the table, the ball shall be spotted upor 
the spot nearest the same. 

4tlj. Should a player make more than thirty-one^ he slial 
declare himself hursted^ before another stroke be made, foi 
the safety of the rest of the players. 

5th. If a player make a stroke and make pins, and wish 
to plant, he nmst, on so making pins, declare that he plants, 
before another stroke is made. 

6th. If any other player should wish to plant, he can do 
60, on making pins. 

7th. And if those who plant have the same number, 
counting their ball and the board, the player planting first 
shall still be good, and the last planter shall be bursted ; 
but if the last planter is nearer thirty-one than the first, 
the first i>lanter shall be bursted. 

8th. If a player in the game should burst, he can pur- 
chase any ball still in the game, by consent of the player 
owning such ball. 

9th. No player can play the planter's ball but himself. 

10th. When a player is absent, and his number is called 
three times, the gamekeeper shall play the ball, at the risk 
of the player owning such ball. 

11th., Any number scored wrong upon the board, shaU 
be corrected before the i)layer, whose score is wrong, shall 
have played. U he neglect to correct such mistake before 
he plays, it shall stand as scored upon the board. 

12th. No player can purchase a ball until his own be 
dead. 

] 3l h. No i>layer can purchase a ball after havirg seen 
more than one, without the consent of the rest of the 
players. 

lith. If a player, at one stroke, should knock dov/n th€ 
four outside i»ins, and leave the centre pin standing, it shall 
be c »unted as thirty-one, and the player making the stroke 
vrins the [)ool. 

15th. If the planter should make the four outside pins, 
•8 in Rule 14, or should make thirty-one tor the playei 
planted upon, it is pool for the player planted upon. 
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16th. The planter plants upon the preceding player. 

I7th. Tlie player preceding the planter, shall be entitled 
It a stroke before the planter's play counts on hira. 

18th. After a stroke is made, sufficient time must be al- 
lowed the player to add up his game, and to proclaim 
pool, if he makes it, or to plant, if he wishes to, before the 
next i)lay. If he neglect to claim the pool before th« 
Lext play, he nmst wait until his turn to play comes again, 
when he may declare pool ; but if another makes pool in 
the mean time, that other is entitled to it, and not he who 
first made it. 

19th. Should a ball stop on any of the spots intended 
for the pins, such pins are to remain off the table until 
those spots so occupied become vacant. Provided, such 
pin or pins be down. 

20th. Should a ball roll against a pin, and cause it to 
lean over, or move it off the spot, without knocking it 
down, the player cannot claim such pin, as nothing counts 
but knocking the pins down. But when the pins are 
moved two inches from the spots, they are considered 
down, whether down or standing. 

21st, Should a ])layer play out of his turn, he cannot 
count the pins made by such stroke, but if he make pins 
enough to burst him, it is his own loss — provided he was 
not called on to play ; in such case he cannot lose by it, 
and any count made by such stroke is null. He whose 
turn it was to play, when the other played out of turn, 
plays next in order. 

22d. But one privilege is allowed in the game (the first 
player bursted), unless by consent of all the players. 

28<1. In taking a privilege, the player has tlie right to 
draw a second private ball, and to choose between that 
and his original ball ; but he must decide quickly which 
ball he will keep, before the next stroke be made. 

24th. Each privilege follows the last number, in rota- 
tion, the first privilege playing immediately after the last 
player in the original game ; the second privilege follows 
the first, and so on. If the last player burst and take a 
|.ri\ilege, he plays on, immediately alter choosing his pri- 
vate ball. 

25th. If the balls are touching each other, the player 
can play with cither of the balls so touching, straight at 
the pins, without touching another ball, and any count sc 
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made is good, except when Uie play conflicts with Ra\m 
2«, 27, and 81. 

26th. Any pin knocked down by jarring the table, blow- 
ing upon the ball, or altering or intercepting its course in 
running, does not count, nor is the player entitled to any 
pin or pins that njay be made by any ball (though not io» 
lerfered with), during the same play. 

27th. Should a ball jump off the table, and come in con- 
tact with a player, or any other person, and fall back oe 
the table and knock down pins, such pin or pins so knocked 
down shall not c(»unt, and the ball must be spotted ; but iJ 
another balls gets pins by the same stroke, the pins bo made 
tre counted. 

28th. Should a player, in the act of striking his ball or 
olaying, knock down pins otherwise than with the ball 
flayed with or at, he is not entitled to such pina, or any 
>thers he may make by the same stroke. 

29th. Should a player, in the act of playing, touch the 
tall with his cue before the stroke is made, it shall be ie- 
tlared a miss, and the ball be spotted. 

80th. The gamekeeper is not responsible to the winn^ 
of a pool for more than the actual amount of stakes re- 
ceived from the players in such pool. 

81st. The player is not entitled to any pins knocked 
down unless his private ball be placed in itd proper place 
in the board. 

82d. The players themselves are to see that all pins 
properly knocked down, be placed to their respective 
credit. 

8dd. The player in this game, as in billiards, has the 
fole right of looking after his own interests, and neither 
the gamekeeper nor any of the bystanders have any right 
to dictate to or advise him, unless by the consent of all the 
players. 

84th. The gamekeeper shall collect the stakes, and make 
np the pool ; deal out the small balls to the players , spe 
that the balls and pins are properly spotted ; that there are 
no more private balls out than there are players in tlie 
pool ; and if any balls are missing, proclaim its number to 
the players — as the pool cannot be won by such >»all ; — caJ 
out each number in its turn to tl .I:.^'^?!^.., ^^. roclaim, 
hear it, alieady 
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85th. No person is comidered in the game anions hit 
itak<i8 le paid in. 

36th. All other contingencies not herein provided tor. 
are to Le referred to the gamekeeper, whose i 3cision shall 



9e final. 



KFLES FOR THB GAJCB OF ENGLISH P>OL. 



There are several ways of playing pool, — namely, with 
6 many balls as there are playei*s ; or with two balls only, 
he players playing in turns, and with the alternate balls ; 
{^laying at the nearest ball; playing at the last player ; or 
the i)layer playing at whichever ball he chooses. But the 
most popular mode is that in which the player plays at the 
last player. This is likewise the tairest way of playing tht 
game. 

The following are the rules for the game according to 
this last method : 

BULES FOR POOL PLATING AT THB LAST PLATBB. 

1st. When colored balls are used in playing this game, the 
players must play progressively as the colors are placed on 
the marking- board, the top color being No. 1. 

2d. Each player has three lives at starting. No. 1 places 
his ball on the winning and losing spot — No. 2 plays at No. 
1 — No. 8 at No. 2, and so on, each jierson playing at the 
last ball : unless it should be in hand, then the phiyer plays 
at the nearest ball. 

8d. If a striker should lose a life in any way, the next 
player plays at the nearest ball to his own ; but if his 
(the player's) ball be in hand, he plays at the nearest ball to 
the centre of the baulk line, whether in or out of the baulk. 

4th. Should a doubt arise respecting the distance of balls, 
it must (if at the coinmenceiiient of the game, or if the 
playtT's ball be in hand) be measured from the centre spot 
in the circle ; but if the striker's ball be not in hand, the 
measurement must be made from his ball to the others ; 
and in both cases it must be decided by the marker, or by 
the majority of the company ; but should the distances bi 
equal, then the parties must draw lots. 

6th. The baulk is no protection at pool under any cii- 
onmstanoes. 

6th. The player may lose a life by any of the following 
means : — by pocketing his own ball ; by running a oonp ; 
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by nr.ipsing tlie ball ; by forcing his ball off the table; by 
playiug with the wrong ball ; by playing at the wrong ball; 
or by playing out of his turn. 

N. B. A lite is lost by a ball being pocketed, or forced 
off the table by the adversary. 

7th. Should the striker pocket the ball he plays at, and 
by the .mine stroke pocket his own, or force it over th« 
table, he loses the lite, and not the person whose ball he 
pocketed. 

8th. Should the player strike the wrong ball, he payp 
the same forfeit to the person whose ball he should havi 
played at, as he would have done if he had pocketed it. 

9ih. It the striker miss the ball he ought to play at, ani' 
strike another ball, and pocket it, he loses a lite, and not 
the person whose ball he pocketed ; in which case, the 
gti'iker^s ball must be taken off the table, and both ballp 
should remain in hand until it be their turn to play. 

lOtli. If the striker, whilst taking his aim, inquire which 
of the balls he ought to play at, and should be misinformed 
by any one of the company, or by the marker, he does not 
lose a life : the ball must, in this case, be replaced, and tlii 
Btr(»ke played again. 

11th. If information is required by the player, as to 
whicli is his ball, or when it is his turn to play, he has a 
right to an answer from tlie marker, or from the players. 

12th. When a ball, or balls, touch the striker's ball, or 
are in a line between it and the ball he has to play at, so 
that it will prevent him hitting any part of the object ball, 
they umst be taken up until the stroke be played ; and 
after the balls have ceased running they must be replaced. 

13th If a ball or balls are in the way of a striker's cue, 
BO that he cannot play at his ball, he can have them taken up 

14th. When the striker takes a life, he may continue to 
play on as long as he can make a hazard, or until the ball? 
are all otf the table ; in which latter case, he plays from thf 
baulk, or places his ball on the spot as at the commence 
merit. 

15ih. The first person who loses his three lives is entitled 
to purchase, or, as it is called, to star (that being the mark 
placed against his lives on the board to denote that he haa 
purchased), by paying into the pool the same sum as at tin 
oommencement, for which he receives lives equal ui nunr 
ber to the lowest number of lives ou the board. 
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16th. If the first person out refuse to Bttr, the second 
person may do it; but if tlie second refuse, tlie third may 
do it, and so on, until only two persons are left in the pool, 
in which case, the privilege of titarring ceases. 

17th. Only one star is allowed in a pool. 

18lh. If the striker should move another ball whilst in 
iJie act of striking his own hall, the stroke is considered 
foul; and if by the same stroke lie pocket a ball, or tbrce 
it off the table, the owner of that ball does not lose a life, 
and the ball nmst be placed on its original spot ; but if by 
that stroke he shouhl pocket his own ball, or force it on 
the table, he loses a life. 

19th. If the striker's ball tonch the ball he has to play 
at, he is then at liberty either to play at it or at any other 
ball on the table, and it is not to be considered a foal 
stroke : in this case, however, the striker is hable to lose a 
life, by going into a pocket or over the table. 

20th. After making a hazard, if the striker should take 
up his ball, or stop it before it has done running, he cannot 
claim the life, or the hazard, from the person whose ball 
was pockete<l, it being possible that his iiwn ball might 
have gone into a pocket if he had not stopped it. 

21st. If, before a star, two or more balls are pocketed 
by the same stroke, including the ball played at, each huv- 
mg one life, the owner of the ball first struck has the 
option of sttirring; but should he refuse, and more than 
one remain, the persons to whom they belong nmst draw 
lots for the star. 

22(1. Should the striker's ball stop on the spot of a ball 
removed, the ball which has been removed nmst remain m 
hand until the spot is unoccupied, and then be replaced. 

23d. If the striker should have his next player's ball re- 
moved, and stop on the spot it occupied, the next player 
must give a miss from the baulk to any part of the tabk 
he thinks proper, for which miss he does not lose a lite. 

24th. If the striker has a ball removed, and any othei 
than the next player's ball should stop on the spot it occu- 
pied, the ball removed must remain in hand till the one on 
its plac'/e be played, unless it should happen to be the turn 
of the one removed to play before the one on its place, in 
which case, that ball nmst give place to the one originally 
taken up ; after which it may be replaced. 

25th. h' the corner of the cushion should prevent tL« 
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ftrikor from i)laying in a direct line, he c£n have any baL 
removed for the purpose of playing at a cushion Hrst. 

26th. The two last players cannot star or purchase; but 
t*iey may divide, if they are left with an equal number o! 
lives each ; the striker, however, is entitled to his stroke 
before the division. 

27th. All disputes to be decided by a majority of the 
placers. 

28th. The charge for the play to be taken out of th 
pool before it is delivered up to the winner. 

THE NEAREST BALL POOL. 

In this pool the players always play at the nearest hall 
out of the baulk ; fof in this pool the baulk is a protection. 

1st. If all the balls be in the baulk, and the striker's ball 
in hand, he must lead to the top cushion, or place the ball 
on the winning and losing spot. 

2d. If the striker's ball be within the baulk line, and he 
has to play at a ball out of the baulk line, he is allowed to 
have any ball taken up that may chance to lie in his way. 

dd. If all the balls be within the baulk, and the striker^! 
ball not in hand, he i)lays at the nearest ball. 

All the other rules of the fornoer Pool are to be obeerved 

audi. 
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(lEkmttttars |nstrntti0n* 

<^HBSS is played by two players, on the ordinary cb©" 
quered board of sixty-four squares, each player having 
BIX teen Chess-men under liis control, of a different color 
to those of his antagonist. The Chess-men consist of eight 
pieces and eight pawns on each side, namely : 



Tke 

King. 



± ^ k 



The 



Two 
Books. 



TVo 
Biibopa. 



Two 
Knights. 



Eight 
Pswna 



At the commencement of the game, the board is placed 
with a white corner at the right-hand side, and the men 
ire arranged as on the following diagram : 



THB BLAOK MBN. 



'm^^. 






IB 
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,.M. 
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THB WITITV MBN. 
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The l/etter way for the learner to become ftirailiar with 
the moves of the Chess-men, is to recjuest some one ao 
quainted witli the game to teach them to him. They moT« 
Ab follows : 

The pawn, at its first move, has the privilege of going 
one square forward or two squares, as may be deemed 
most advantageous by the player. But after the first 
/nove of each pawn, then it can only advance one square 
at a move. The pawn can never move backward, but be- 
comes a (jueen, or any other piece, on reaching its eighth 
8(iuare of the board. The pawn captures other pawns or 
pieces by moving one square diagonally^ and cannot cap- 
ture by moving forward, nor can it move diagonally except 
in ciipturing. 

The bishop moves only diagonally, and for any distance 
both backward and forward that may happen to be unin- 
cumbered, and captures wherever it has a right to move. 
The bishops never change from squares of one color to the 
squares of the other color, but always run on the color on 
which they are placed at the commencement of the game. 
The white king's bishop always runs on white squares; 
the white queen's bishop always runs on black squares; 
the black king's bishop always runs on black squares, am^ 
the black queen's bishop always runs on white squares. 

The rook (sometimes called the castle) runs any distance 
forward, backward, or sideways, but never diagonally, and 
captures wherever it has a right to move. 

The queen simply has the move both of the bishop and 
the rook ; it can, therefore, move any distance forward, 
backward, sideways, or diagonally, and captures wherever 
it has a right to move. 

The king moves but one square, and can go either diag- 
onally, forward, backward, or sideways. Consequently it 
can move on any square that joins or touches the square 
an which it stands, and captures as it moves. 

The move of the knight can scarcely be understood 
without verbal explanations. However, some one of sev- 
eral different modes of stating the same thing may strike 
the mind of the learner so as to be understood. First, the 
knight moves to the opposite corner of every six squares, 
lying together three by three, from that corner of the six 
that he may occupy when about to move. Second, which 
itntes the same thing in another manner: tlie knight guei 
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one sqanre forward or backward and then two squares side- 
ways ; or, rice versa^ one square sideways and two square! 
backward or forward. The following diagram shows the 
move of the knight. The white knight in the centre can 
move to any of the eight black squares numbered, not- 
withstanding he is so closely encircled by other men. 




No piece, except the knight, can, in moving, pass over 
dither their own colored men, or the men of the opposite 
color. The pieces can capture the pieces or pawns of the 
opposite color, and take them off from any squares, where 
the moving piece may have a right to go. The pawns 
capture only diagonally, as before stated. 

The king can never be taken. But the whole object of 
the game is to get your opponent's king in such a positit>n 
that he may be taken without your antagonist having any 
resource left to extricate him. When this is the case, the 
game is ended. This predicament is called checkmate^ the 
•ccomplishment of which is the grand object of both tlie 
eombatants. If the king is only attacked^ and has a re- 
eource to extricate himself, the attacking party must give 
notice by saying " check." See laws of the game, No. 18. 

There is a compound move of the king and rook allowed 
once in each game, to each player, called castling, and is 
performed thus : suppose that on the king's side the bisliop 
and knight have been moved out, then the king could b« 
moved to the knight^s square, and the king's castle brought 
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around and placed on the king's bishop's aqnare. Also <m 
t)ie qneen's side — suppose the queen, queen's bishop, and 
queen's knight have been played out of ttie way, then tli# 
king could cross one square, and occupy que*^n's bishop'i 
square, and the castle could be moved to queen's sqnara 
For further instruction as to castling, see laws of the gaine^ 
No 16. 

There ia a move of the pawn which may be termed 
Irregular, and is called " taking en passant^^^ or taking in 
f.assing. This move is sufficiently explained by laws of th« 
game, No. 16, to which the reader is referred. 

TBOHNIOAL TERMS USED IN THE QAMB OF CHESS. 

Pieces. — The eight superior men on each side are tech- 
nically called pieces in contradistinction to the p(iu>ns. 

Notation, — Notation is the mode adopted to describe 
the various moves in recording games, openings of games, 
situations, problems, endings of games, &c. The squares 
of the chess-board take their names from the pieces occu- 
|: yiiig them at the beginning of the game. Thus we say 
*" king's square," king's 2nd square, king's 8rd square, and 
so on to king's 8th square. The same with the other 
piece!* — we say king's knight's square, and so on to king's 
knight's 8th square. The pieces on the king's side are 
king'8 bishop, king's knight, and king's rook; on the 
queen's side the pieces are the queea, the queen's bishop, 
queen's knight, and queen's rook ; so that all the squares 
of the chess-board take their names from the original posi- 
tion of the pieces, each tile being numl>ered up to the 8th 
Sijuare The same rule holds good with both players. 
Therefore white king's 5th square is black king's 4th 
square ; so white queen's 7th square is black queen's 2ud 
square; and so on for every piece and every square. TL« 
abbreviations used in recording games, &c., are as follows: 

K. for king. Kt for knigbt 

Q. for queon. P. for pawn. 

R. for rook. 8q. for sauare. 

B. fw bishop. On. for check. 

Consequently, instead of writing out tlie moves in fulL 
they are recorded as follows — the moves being numbered 
for convenience of reference : 

I. P. to K.'b 4th for pawn to king's fourth sqnnre. 

1 K. Kt to B.'8 3rd •... .for king's knight to bishop's third aqnare. 

I. K. B. to (^ B '9 4Ui • • . . for king's bishop to queen's bishop's fourth sqnom 
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The word square is used only in speakiig of a pieoe^i 
own sqaare ; as K.^s sq., Q. s sq., K. B.^s sq., Q. Kt/s sq^ 
dec. 

lu moving pawns we sometimes say, for instance, K. P. 
2, or K. P. 1, instead of saying P to K.'s 4th, or P. to K.'a 
ard. We may say in any stage of the game such or such 
a pawn 1, which means advancing the pawn particularized 
one. square. 

Doubled pcmn, — Two pawns on one hie are called a 
doubled pawn. 

Rank. — The word ranh '« used m contradistmction to 
the word^^. The first rank of squares is the row occu- 
pied by the pieces at the coinmenceineiit of the game. The 
second rank is that occupied by the pawns, and so on to 
the eighth rank. White's first rank is black's eighth rank, 
&c. The word file means the rows of squares running the 
other way of the board, from one player to the other, and 
are named after the various pieces occupying them before 
a move is made. There are the K.*s file, Q.'s file, K. B.'s 
file, Q. B.'s file, K. Kt.'s file, Q. Kt.'s file, K. R/s file, and 
Q. R.'s file. The names of the files being the same with 
both players. 

Stalemate. — ^Is when the king of one of the players is 
BO situated that he cannot move it without going into 
check, and at the same time has no other move on the 
board. 

Ih'awn game. — There are several ways to make a drawn 
game. 1st. Stalemate is a drawn game. 2nd. When one 
of the players has such a position that he can perpetually 
"check" his adversary, and insist>s on doing so. 8nl. 
When there is not suflicient power remaining on the board 
to give checkmate. 4th. When both players insist on mak- 
ing the same move respectively, neither being willing to 
change his mode of play. See also laws of the game, N<>& 
22, 23, and «U 

£n prise. — When a piece or pawn is so placed that it 
may be captured, it is said to he en prise. 

The exchange. — One player is said to gain the exchange 
of another when he succeeds in exchanging a bishop or a 
knight for a rook. The latter being considered th<^ more 
valuable piece. 

False move. — A move made contrary to the rolee oi the 
game. 

20* 
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Forced move. — A move which must be m£ule. before any 
other, by press of circumstances. 

To interpose — Is to play a pi€>ce or pawn between the 
sttftckiiig power and the attacked. 

Isolated pawn — Is a lone pawn without otlier pawns on 
Uie files next on either side. 

fPadovhe — ^is a Fi*ench expression signifying " I arrange,'* 
** I adjust,*' or, " 1 replace." See Laws of the game^ N^s 7 
Hiul 9. 

Gambit — Is an Italian word, and signifies " tripped up." 
It is used to distinguish a particular class of oi)ening8 of 
games from another class called ^^ close*' gaiiies. 

Close game — Is a game commenced without the sacrifice 
of a pawn, in contradistinction to ** Gambit,'' which re- 
quires such sacrifice. 

Minor pieces. — The bishops and knight»* are soraetimea 
called minor pieces^ as tliey are inferior lu value to the 
queen and rook. 

2'he opposition. — That player is said to have the opposi- 
tion whose king is opposite to the other king, witli onU 
one square between them, and his opponent being comi)ef- 
led to move. 

Party or Partie. — Sometimes used instead of the wor^ 
*' game." 

Passed pawn — Is a pawn which has passed through aU 
obstruction of the opponent's pawns. 

Perpetual check — Is when one player has it in his power 
to continue checking his opf)onent*s king without the po6> 
Bibility of being prevented <loing so. 

Pion coiffe or Marked pawn. — A pawn with which • 
•uperior player agrees to checkmate his adversary. 

Queemng a pawn. — See Laws of the game^ No. 21. 

Discovered check. — A check uncovered by the removal 
f f a pawn or piece. 

Smothered mate — Is checkmate given with the knight, 
when the mated king is completely blocked by pieces or 
pawns of his own, or of his opponent, so that he caa lot h% 
moved. 

FooVs mate — Is checkmate in two moves, as follows: 



t. K. Kt*B p. to K. KV» 4th. 1. K. P. to K.'s 4th. 

A K. B. P to K. B. • 4th. i. Q. tn K. K. 8 5th cheokmaUi 
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8eholar*8 mate — la check mate ia four moves, as follows: 

WrilTB. BLACK. 

1. P. to K.'8 4th. ' 1. p. to K.'8 4th. 

S. K. B. to Q. B/s 4th. 2. K. B. to Q. B.'8 4tli. 

a Q, to K, B '8 5th. 8. Q. P. to Q.'8 8rd. 
4 Q. takes K. B. P. checkmate. 

Relative value of the pieces. — The relative value of tl e 
pieces is estimated as follows: the Queen is worth, say, 
jO pawns ; the Kook 5 ; the Bishop 3^ ; the Knight 8^. 

LAWS OF THE GAME. 
Adopted hy the London Chess Club upon its estahlishment 
in 1807; recently revised hy the Committee of that Lu 
stitution. Sanctioned, also, and adopted hy the New 
York and the Brooklyn Chess Cluhs, 

1. The chess-board must be so placed that each player 
has a white corner square nearest his right hand. If the 
board have been improperly i>laced, it must be adjusted, 
provided four moves on each side have not been played^ 
but not afterwards. 

2. If a ]>iece or pawn be misplaced at the beginning of 
the game, either player may insist upon the mistake being 
rectitied, if he discover it before playing his fourth move, 
but not afterwards. 

3. Should a player, at the commencement of the game, 
omit to place all his men on the board, he may correct the 
omission before playing his fourth move, but not after- 
wards. 

4. If a player, undertaking to give the odds of a piece o^ 
pawn, neglect to remove i* from the board, his adversary, 
after four moves have been played on each side, has the 
choice of proceeding with, or recommencing the game. 

5. When no odds are given, the playere must take the 
first move of each game alternately, drawing lots to deter- 
mine who shall begin the first game. If a game be drawn, 
the player who began it has the first move of the tbllow- 
ing one. 

6. The player who gives odds has the right of moving 
first in each game, unless otherwise agreed. Whenever a 
pawn is given, it is understood to be always the king's 
bishop's pawn. 

7. A piece o* pawn touched must be played *iDleaa ai 
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the itiomeiit of touching it, the player say " J^tuUube^^'' of 
words to that etfect ; but if a piece or pawn be displaced 
or overturned by accident, it may be restored to its place 

Note to No. 7, ^ George Walker. 

Nothing can be easier than to acquire tlie habit of say 
ing " J^adoubey'* when necessary, and a little reflection will 
convince you of the propriety of following, to the strictest 
letter of the law, a rule which prevents iMjrsons of carelesi 
habits from touching half-a-dozen pieces by turns, or all at 
once, before making their move. Indeed, were it not foi 
this law, I believe some people, while calculating thtdi 
move, would take off a rook or two to play with. 

i> is to move, and lifts a bishop, with the evident inten 
tion of setting it on a certain square ; then replaces it, say- 
ing, ** J'adoube," and proceeds to play elsewhere. He cer- 
tainly should play elsewhere, for he should not play with 
me. The bishop must of course be moved. Th^ expression 
*' J'^adouhe^^ is not allowed to exonet'ate you token you touch 
a piece^ with tJie bona fide intention o/moviny it. 

8. VVliile a player holds the piece or pawn he has touched, 
he may play it to any other than the square he took it 
from ; but having quitted it, he carmot recall the move. 

9. Should a player touch one of his adversary's pieces or 
pawns, without saying ^^'J^adouhe^'''* or words to that effect, 
his adversary may compel him to take it; but if it cannot 
be legally taken, he may oblige him to move the king: 
should his king, however, be so posted that he cannot be 
legally moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

10. Should a player move one of his adversary's men, 
his antagonist has the option of compelling him. 1st, to 
replace the piece or pawn and move his king ; 2nd, to r^ 
place the piece or pawn and take it ; 8rd, to let the pi«}cc 
or pawn re.nain on the sipiare to which it had been played, 
18 if the move were correct 

11. If a player takes one of his adversary's men with one 
of his own that cannot take it without making a false 
move, his antagonist has the option of compelling him to 
take \*-j witli a piece or pawn that can legally take it, or to 
move his own piece or pawn which he touched. 

12. Should a player take one of his own men with an- 
other, his adversary has the option of obliging him to uaovf 
•iUier. 
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18. If a player make a false move, i. e^ play a piece or 
pawn to any square to which it cannot legally be moved, 
his adversary has the choice of three penalties, viz. : 1st, oi 
compelling him to let tiie piece or pawn remain on the 
square to which he played it ; 2nd, to move it correctly to 
another square ; 3rd, to replace the piece or pawn and move 
his king. 

14. Should a player move out of his turn, his adversary 
may choose whether both moves shall remain, or the sec* 
ond be retracted. 

16. When a pawn is first moved in a game, it may be 
played one or two squares ; but in the latter case the op- 
ponent has the privilege of taking it en passant with any 
pawn which could have taken it had it been played one 
square only. A pawn caimot be taken en passant by a 
piece. 

16. A player cannot castle in the following cases: 1st. If 
the king or rook have been moved. 2nd. If the king be in 
check. 8rd. If there be any piece between the king and 
rook. 4th. If the king pass over any space attacked by 
one of the adversary's pieces or pawns. 

Should a player castle in any of the above cases, his ad- 
versary has the choice of three penalties, viz. : 1st, of in- 
sisting that the move remain ; 2nd, of compelling him to 
move the king ; 8rd, of compelling him to move the rook. 

17. If a player touch a piece or pawn that cannot be 
moved without leaving the king in check, he must replace 
the piece or pawn and move his king; but if the king can- 
not be moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

18. If a player attack the adverse king without saying 
"check," his adversary is not obliged to attend to it; but, 
if the former, in playing his next move, were to say 
** check," each player must retract his last move, and he 
tliat is under check must obviate it. 

19. If the king has been in check for several moves, and 
it cannot be ascertained how it occun'ed, the player wluise 
king is in check nmst ^etruct his last move, and free his 
king from the check; but if the moves made subsequent to 
the check be known, they must be retracted. 

20. Shoul 1 a player say "check" without giving it, and 
bis advei*sary in consequence move his king, or touch a 
piece or palvn to interpose, he may retract such move, 
provided his adversary have not completed his ueict Oiovo. 
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21. Every pawn which has reached the oiy^itli or 1a^ 
square of the chese-board, must be iininediateiy exchanged 
for a queen or any other piece the player may think tit, 
even thongli all the pieces remain on the board. It fol 
lows, therefore, that he may have two or more queena, 
three or more rooks, bishoi)8, or knights. 

22. If a player remain at the end of the game, with a 
rook and bishop against a rook; with both bishops only : 
with knight and bishop only, etc., he must checkmate his 
adversary in fifty moves on each side at most, or the game 
will be considered as drawn ; the fifty moves commence 
from the time the adversary gives notice that he will count 
them. This law holds good for all other checkmates ol 
pieces only, such as queen or rook only, queen against a 
rook, etc., etc 

23. If A player agree to checkmate with a particular 
piece or pawn, or on a particular square, or engage to 
force his adversiiry to stalemate or checkmate him, he is 
nut restricted to any number of moves. 

24. A stalemate is a drawn game. 

26. If a player make a false move, castle improperly, 
etc., etc., the adversary must take notice of such irregu- 
hirity before he touches a piece or pawn, or be will not be 
allowed to intiict any penalty. 

2t>. Should any question arise respecting which there ta 
no law, or in case of a dispute respecting any law, the 
players must refer the point to the most skilful and disin- 
terested bystanders, and their decision most be considered 
as conclusive. 

FRtRETS CHESS MAXIMS 

For the practice of those Amateurs who are ambitioue (^ 
hecomiTig really Jine players. 

1. Never allow yourself to play what is commonly called 
a " quick game." 

2. Always play strictly accordinf to the acknowledged 
rules, and require your opponent to do likewise. 

8. Equalize all games, as nearly as possible, by taking or 
giving odds. 

4. \Vhen you receive the odds of the " rook" or "knight," 
from a strong player, cliange otf the pieces and pawns at 
•very fitting opportunity; placing your dependence ui 
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Winning the game by ^Hlie ending;'^ at the san.e time 
watchlug an opportunity to sacrifice the "piece," a.:(l 
force checkmate. But if you receive the odds of the pawn 
ftnd two moves, or the pawn and one move, then play to 
maintain the attack and force the game. 

5. If an adversary is possessed with the idea that he ia 
tlie stronger player, and you hold a contrary opinion, offer 
to play for a *' consideration," to decide the matter. 

6. When your opponent is so unreasonable as to declint 
taking proper odds, bring the " consideration" test to bear 
n))on him also. 

7. Never underrate, in youf own mind, an adversary'i 
strength, but endeavor to consider every game yon play an 
eqical match^ and govern yourself accordingly. 

8. Flay always to win, desiring " quarter" from no one 
nor giving any. 

9. Never aUow an advantage gained to influence you tc 
play carelessly, but finish off the game in the most direct 
and masterly manner possible, unless your opponent elects, 
of his own free will, to resign. 

10. Do not allow a trifling loss or disadvantage to alarm 
you, but remember that a game is neither lost nor won un- 
til the final checkmate. 

11 . When there is obviously a good move for you, search 
the board for a better one before you play. 

12. Do not allow your opponent's remarks, or violent 
manner of moving, to disconcert you ; or some, even infe- 
rior, players will frighten you out of the game. 

13. If you are satisfied that you cannot win the game, 
turn your attention to drawing it ; but do not be so unwise 
as to inform your adversary of your intention. 

14. Do not be too ready to resign, because " the ending" 
is generally the most instructive part of the game. 

16. When you are a " looker on," never, under any cir- 
cumstances, make remarks in relation to the game, unless 
appealed to by the players, nor lose your temper when 
others interfere in your own game, but merely enter a 
g<K>d-natured protest against a continuance of the interrup* 
tion. 

16. When asked how you play, in comparison with 
others, underrate your own game rather than the reverse, 
as yDiA thereby divest yourself of much responsibility, ana 
can better afford to be beaten. 
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17. Nover give it out that you can '^ beat'' so-and to 
but leave him and others to find it out for tiienis«lves. 

18. "I-Ast, though not least" — Never allow success nof 
defeat to induenoe your maimer, but, at aU times, praetim 
the utmost imperturhation. 



MAXIMS FOR BEGINNERS; 
And General Observations, 

It IB a good general practice to castle early m the gam^ 
and on the king's side. 

If the queens have been exchanged before castling, it ini 
generally better to move the king than to castle. 

It is often bad play to take an adversary's pawn if it it 
po placed as to give protection to your king. 

Employ the king in active play towards the ending of 
the game. 

It is generally better to cover a check to your king with 
ft piece that attacks the checking power than with one that 
does not. 

It is usually good play to force your adversary's king 
into the centre of the board, that you may more effectuallj 
bring your pieces to bear upon him. 

Do not give useless checks to your adversary's king, as 
jou thereby lose moves. 

It is mostly bad play to bring out your queen in the 
early stages of the game, as you thereby expose her to at- 
tacks from your opponent's inferior forces. 

It is not always good play to capture a pawn, or even a 
^iece, with your queen, if by so doing you isolate her too 
much from the rest of your game. 

It is commonly good play to prevent your opponent from 
•astling. 

Bring your rooks into play as soon as possible, and with 
them take possession of the open files. 

A rook on your adversary's seoc nd rank, if his king be 
not moved out, is usually well posted. 

Moving your queen's pawn to queen's third before mov- 
ing your king's bishop, is apt to confine your bishop and 
crowd your game. 

The bishops impede the onward march of the pawni 
more than knights or rooks. Profit by this suggestion 
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ihrongh exchanges, when you are strong in pawusi ai th« 
ending of the game. 

It is not good play to move the knights on the rook'i 
fileS) as their streiigtii is thereby greatly curtailed. 

Towards the ending of a game, the knight is generally 
stronger than a bishop, provided the pawns on both .^ides 
are equal 

Be careful not U> allow a knight to attack your king and 
an undefended piece at the same time, as the latter would 
be lost. 

Do not allow a protected pawn to attack, or "fbrk," t wo 
of your pieces. 

If possible, keep command of the centre of the board 
with your pawns. 

Doubled pawns are usually disadvantageous. 

United pawns are strong, but they lose much of tlteir 
strength when separated. 

A passed pawn is valuable, especially when supported 
by anotlier pawn. 

Play your pieces so that they will not interfere with, but 
support, each other. 

If a violent attack is brought to bear upon yon, play to 
exchange pieces. 

Do not allow yourself to ac(|uire a choice of men. Ac- 
Cfotom yourself to play with either color. 

Bring all your pieces as speedily into action as possible, 
and endeavor to crowd your adversary's game ; remember- 
ing that, to prevent his doing that which you are endeav- 
oring to do yourself, will eventually prove to your advan- 
tage. 

ON GIVING AND RECEIVING ODDS. 

When there exists a disparity of skill, it is usual for the 
stronger player to give his adversary such odds as will 
render the game mutually interesting, by placing the par- 
ties more strictly on terms of equality. I earnestly recom- 
mend beginners never to engage with playei-s of known 
superiority, without asking for proper odds. It is not fair 
to insist .»n better playei-s engaging on even terms; since, 
in that case, whaC may be amusing enough to you, will 
probably to them prove a positive annoyance, the chances 
of vicu)ry being so unfairly balanced. 

The drst description of odds, worthy of aoticOi is tb« 
91 
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qaeen ; f<»r, nntil you can make a stand, with t/^e Ad van 
ta^e allowed you of this gi-eat piece, you can hardly b« 
said to know the moves. The player giving the queen yoo 
will find mostly to aim at a quiet oi>ening. On yoar part, 
endeavor to get all your pieces out, and your king snugly 
castled, before you do aught else; and remember that., aa 
•* exchanging" is death to your opponent, you must seek 
every opportunity to exchange your piwes for his; with 9 
due regard, in so duing, to the scale of relative value, and 
to a cautious examination of the consequences, as &r as 
you can calculate. 

The odds of" the marked pawn," are about equal to tb« 
queen. The parties have each tlie usual complement of 
men ; but tlie superior player puts a ring, or some othei 
mark, on a certain pawn, and undertakes to give check- 
mate with that pawn only. If he give mate Vith any 
piece, or with any other pawn, he loses; and he is not 
permitted to queen the marked pawn, but must give the 
mate with it, a« a pawn. 

The odds of the rook and knight stand next in the scale ; 
and you may be said to be a very fair player, as players 
go, when a first-rate player can only make even games in 
giving you these two pieces. The odds of the two knights 
will be substituted, as you improve, fot the advantage ol 
the rook and knight. 

The odds of the rook mark the boundary line between 
" The world" and the " Chess-circle." The latter is more 
confined than you would sup|)ose, diere not being fifty 
persons in London to whom the fii*st-rate player could not 
ffive a rook. All such trials of skill should consist of not 
less than eleven games ; and he who wins, on the average, 
six out of the eleven, may fairly say he can give the odds 
la Question, whatever they may be. Indeed, without yon 
could insure winning seven or eight games out of eleven, 
I sh(»uld not allow that you had fairly got over the rook. 
It is absurd to suppose, as 1 have heard it asserted, that the 
rook is not so much to give as the knight, because it cannot 
no speedily be brought into play. Those accustomed to 
allow large odds well know the difference. In giving the 
rook, unless a violent attack is soon concocted, the game 
becomes highly critical ; and you can frequently get a fine 
position by sacrificing one of your rooks for a minor piece ' 
but it i8 seldom you can do tins, receiving the knight 
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Tlie odds of the knight follow the rook. The strongest 
opening, in giving the knight, is Captain Evanses game. 
You may diminish the odds of the knight, by receiving 
either that piece, or the rook, in exchange for the pawn 
with one or more moves. 

The pawn and three moves, the pawn and two moves, 
and the pawn and move, are the lighter odds; and are 
allowed between players nearly matched, according as tlicy 
are found to answer in rendering the game equaJ. — Geo 
Walker. 

FRELIMINARY OAME. 
(From Staanton's Hand-book.) 

Preparatory to the investigation of the several openings 
treated of in the folk»wing pages, it may not be uninstruc- 
tive to give a short game which shall exhibit the applica- 
tion of some technical phrases in use at Chess, and at the 
same time show a few of the most prominent errors into 
which an inexperienced player is likely to fall. 

In this game, the reader will be supposed to play the 
white pieces and to have the first move ; although, as it 
has been before remarked, it is advisable for you to accus 
torn yourself to play with either black or white, for which 
purpose it is well to practise the attack, first with th« 
white and then with the black pieces. 

WHITE. BLAOK. 

1. K.*B p. to IL'8 4(lL L K.'tP.toK.'B4th. 

When the men are first arranged in battle order, it ia 
seen that t.Iie only pieces which have the power of moving 
are the knighis, and that to liberate the others it is indis- 
pensably NjBcessary to move a pawn. Now, as the king's 
pawn, on being moved, gives freedom both to the queen 
and to the king's bishop, it is more frequently played ai 
tlie beginning of the game than any other. You will re- 
member, in speaking of the pawns it was shown that on 
certain conditions they have the privilege of going either 
one or two steps when they are first moved. 

S. K.'8 B. to Q. a'8 4th. 2. K.'8 a to Q. B/8 4iL 

Thus far the game illustrative of the king''8 hUhop^s open- 
ing is correctly begun. Each party plays his king's bishop 
tniis, oocause it attacks the most vulnerable point of tlif 
*.)v4r5v position, viz., the hinges bishop^ s pawn. 
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ft Q. B.'k pawn to R's 8rd. 3. Q.'t knight to B.'k Sid. 

In playing this pawn, your *»bject is afterwards to plav 

qneen^s pawn to qaeen^s 4th sciuare, and thos establish 

your pawns in the centre ; but black foresees the intentioa, 

and thinks to prevent its execution by bringing another 

piece to bear upon the square. 

4. (1% pawn to Q.V 4th. 4. Pnwii takes Q.'B pawn. 

8). Q. EL'S pawn takes pawn. 5. K.'s B. takes pawn. 

flere you have played without due consideration. Black's 
third move of queen's knight to bishop's 3rd square was a 
Dad one, and afforded you an oi)portunity of gaining a 
triking advantage ; but omitting this, you have enabled 
him to gain a valuable pawn for nothing. Observe, now, 
your reply to his third move was good enough (4. Queen's 
pawn to queen's 4th square), but when he took your pawD 
with his, instead of taking again, you ought to liave taken 
his king's bishop's pawn with your bishop, giving check: 
tlie game would then most probably have gone on thus: 

5. K:9 B. takM K. B.'ft paton (cb.) 5. K takes bishop. 

& Oiieen to K. R.'s bth (ch.) ft. K. to his B/a sqaar«. 

7. Queen takes K.'s bishop (ch.) 

In this variation, you see black has lost his king's bishop's 
pawn, and, what is worse, has lost his privilege o/easthng^ 
by being forced to move his king; and although for a 
moment he had gained a bishop for a pawn, it was quite 
clear that he must lose a bishop in return by the check of 
the adverse queen at king's rook's 5th square. It is true 
that he need not have taken the bishop, but still his king 
must have moved, and white could then have taken the 
king's knight with his bisliop, having always the better 
position. 
But now to proceed with the actual game : 
ft K'b knight t'^ K. B/s 8rd. ft Queen to K. B.^8 8rd. 

Bringing out the knight is good play ; you not or.ly threaten 
to win his bishop, but you afford yourself an opportunity 
)f castling whenever it may be needful. Black would have 
played better in retiring the bishop from the attack to 
queen's knight's 8rd square, than in su])porting it witli the 
queen. 

7. Knight takes bi«hop. 7. Qa«en takes knight 

Both parties played well in their last moves. You rightly 
took off the bishop, because supported by the queen h# 
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^leimced your queen's knight's pawn, and b.ack properlj 
fet*)()k with his queen instead of the knight, because hav 
ing a pawn ahead, it was his interest to exchange ofi* th^ 
queens. 

d Q.*B knight to Q. s 2nd. & E.'b kntght to B-'s 8rd. 

You played correctly here in not exchanging queens, an^ 
also in protecting your bishop and your king's pawn, hot), 
of which were attacked by the adverse (jueen ; but all th'ki 
might have been done without impeding the movementu 
of any of your pieces, by simply playing queen to king's 
2nd s(|uare ; as it is, the km'ght entirely shuts your queen'a 
bishop from the field. Black properly brings another piece 
to the attack of your king's pawn : 

9. K B/6 pftWD to B.'s 8rd. 9. Q.'s knight to king's 4th. 

In protecting the king's pawn with your king's bishop's 
pawn, you are guilty of a very common error among young 
players; as you imi)rove, you will find that it is rarely 
good play to move the king's bishop's pawn to the third 
square: in the present instance, for exam])le, you have de- 
prived yourself of the power of castling, at least for some 
time, since the adverse queen now commands the very 
square upon which your king, in castling on his own side, 
has to move. Black's last move is much more sensible. 
He again attacks your bishop, and by the same move 
brings his queen's knigiit into co-operation with the king's 
on tlie weak point of your position : 

la Pawn to Q. Kt's Srd. 10. Q. takes qneen's rook. 

Tills is a serious blunder indeed. In your anxiety to save 
the threatened bishop, which you feared to withdraw to 
Q. Kt.'s 3rd square on account of the adverse knight's giv- 
ing check at your queen's third square, you have actually 
left your (pieen's rook en prise / Black takes it, of course 
and having gained such an important advantage, ought tc 
win easily. 

11. Castles (i. «. plays E. to his Kt'a 11. Q/s Kt takes "bishop. 

sq., and R. to K. B/s sq.) 

12. Kt. takes Ivt 12. Ca.stles. 

18. Q. lo lier 2nd. 18. Q. B. s pawn to B.'b 4th. 

Your last move is very subtle ; finding the mistake that 
black had committed in not retreating his queen directly 
after winning the rook, yon determine, if possible, to pre- 
rem her escape by gaining connnaud of all the squares she 
21* 
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ean more to. Seeing the danger, black thrown forward 
this pawn to enable him, if possible, to bring the queen 
U)i£j by playing her to her 6th square, giving check. 

14. BiBbop ti) Q. Kt'B 2nd. 14. Q. takes Q. B.*b pawn. 

Tliis move of tlie bishop is well timed: it does not, to be 
Bure, prevent the queen from e8caj)ing for a move or two^ 
but it gives you an attack, and very great command ox 
tlie field. 

Ift. Q. to IL KV§ 5th. lA. Knight to K.'m sqnam 

Very well played on both sides. By playing the queen #o 
K. Kt.'s 6th, you threatened to win his knight by at onc€ 
taking it with your bishop, which he could not retake 
without opening check on his king. Instead of so moving, 
you might have played the knight to queen's rook's 5th 
square ; in which case, by afterwards moving the rook tc 
queen's rook's square, it would have been im])ossible for 
his queen to get away. 

le. Q. to king's 8rd. 1ft. K B.'8 pawn to £."» trd. 

You prudently retreated your queen to guard her knight's 
pawn, which it was important to save, on account of its 
protection to the knight. Black played the king R.'s 
pawn to prevent your queen returning to the same i)ost oi 
attack. 

17. K. B.'8 P. to K'B 8rd. 17. K. to his B.'B so. 

Here are two instances of wJiat is called ^^ lost time'^ al 
cheSs, neither move serving in the slightest degree to ad 
vance the game of the player. That you should have over- 
looke<1 the opportunity of gaining the adverse queen was 
to be expected. Similar advantages present themselves in 
every game between young players, and are unobserved, 

15. K. B.'s pawn to B.'b 4th. 1& Q. Kt'B pawn to Kt's 8rd. 

Again you have failed to see a most important move ; you 
might have taken the K. rook's pawn with your queen, 
giving check safely, because black coul\l not take your queen 
witliout being in clieck with your bisliop. All this time, 
loo, your opponent omits to see the jeopardy his queen is 
in, and that us far as practical assistance to his other piecef 
is concerned, she might as well be otf the board. 

19l K. KCb pawn to Kt'B 4th. 19. Q KCs pawn to Q. Kl'b 4th 

Youi last move is tar from good. By thus attacking yooi 
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knight, black t)ireatens to win a piece, became upon i\aj* 
hg away the kniglit you mast leave the bishop anprotected. 

W. Pftwn to K. Kt'a bth. SA. Pawn takes knight 

Although your knight was thus attacked, it might have 
been saved very easily. In the liist place, by your taking 
the adversary's Q. B 's pawn, threatening to take his king's 
rook, on his removing which, or interposing the Q.'s 
pawn, you could have tAken the pawn which attacked 
your knight; or, in t!ie second plar 3, by moving your queen 
to her 2nd square. In the latter jase, if black ventured to 
take the knight, you would have won his queen by taking 
the K. Kt.'s pawn with your bishop, giving check, and thni 
exposing his queen to yours. Black would have been 
obliged to parry the check, either by taking the bishop or 
removing his ting, and you would then have taken his 
queen. This position is very instructive, and merits atten- 
tive examination. 

SI. a to Q. B.B ftrd. 91. Pawn takes Q. Kt's pawn. 

82. Pawn to K. B.'8 4th. 2S. Pawn to Q. Kt^B 7th. 

Il such a position, the advance of your king's Hank pawns 

ts a process too dilatory to be very effective. 

88. Pawn to K. &"• 5th. 88. Pawn to Q. Kt's 8th, Iwoom- 

ing a queen. 

Now the fault of your tortoise-like movements with the 
pawns becomes fatally evident. Black has been enabled to 
make a second queen, and has an overwhelming force at 
command. 

84, Book takes qneen. 84, Qneen takes rook (check). 

You had no better move than to take the newly-elected 
queen, for two queens must have proved irresistible. 

8K. KInff to hto Kt*8 2nd. 25. Kt to queen's 8rd. 

8& K. Kt^ pawn to KV» 6th. 26. P. takes pawn. 

87. P. takes pawn. 27. Bishop to Q. Kt's 2nd. 

Here you have given another remarkable instance of lo^t 
opportunity. At your last move j^uu might have redee'uc*! 
all former disasters by checkmating your opponent in two 
mov^. Endeavor to find out how this was to be accom- 
plished. 

88. K. B.'8 pawn to B.'b 5th. 28. Knight take? kinff*B pawn. 

88. Bishop to king's 5th 29. Kt to K. Kt's 4th (disooT«r 

iug check). - 
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Up to black's last move you had still the opportunity cf 
winniDg tlie game as betbre mentioned. 

80 King to Kt'8 8rd. SO. K'B rook to &"» 6tb (dL) 

81. King to R.'8 4tli. 81. Q. to K. bishop's 4Ui. 

At this point you were utterly at the mercy of your an^ 
tagonist, but fortunately he wanted the skill to avail hinn- 
WcU [)ro[)erly of his vast superiority in force and position, 
or he might have won the game in half a dozen differen 
ways. 

82. Q. takes rook. 82. Q. takes qneen. 

8& B. takes K. Kt's pawn (oh.) 88. King takes bishop. 

Tills was your last chance, and its success should serve to 
convince you that in the most apparently hopeless situa- 
tions of the game there is often a latent resource, if we will 
only have the patience to search it out. By taking the 
bishop, black has left your king, wJio is not in eheeh^ no 
move without going into check, and as you have neither 
piece nor pawn besides to play, you are stalemated^ akd 
the game is drawn. 



(iamts 

AOTUAXLT PLAYED BY THE FINEST PLAYERS. 

In order to condense as much solid chess information 
and amusement as possible in the space allotted us, we 
shall give entire games, with the name of the opening id 
which each is played, rather than the mere opening. Tht 
learner may therefore follow the game through the opening 
only, or to the end, as he sees fit. 

We shall give the games without many notes or extended 
comment, beheving the learner will derive more benefit by 
trying to discover the object of the various mofes, than h 
would were every one to be explained to him, to say noth- 
ing of the increased pleasure of making the^ disco vei'y foi 
dntt*8 self. 
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THE aiUOOO PIANO OB " BOYAL OPININO." 



WHITE Mr. MoDgredien. 

1. K. P. «. y 

1 K KU to B.'k 8rd. 
8w B. to Q. B;8 4th. 
4. Q. B. P. 1. 



6. Q P. 2. 
«. P. I 



BLACK. Herr AndenMen. 

1. K.P.S. 

8. Q. Kt to a'k Srd. 

8. B. to Q. B/B 4th. 

4. K. KUtoR'adrd. 

5. P. takes P. 

6. B.toQ.Kt'BSthCeh.) 

7. B takes B. (ch.) 

8. Q. P. 2. 

9. Kt takes P. 

10. Castles. 

11. Q. takes B. 
18. Q. to K. B.*8 4t^ 
18. B. toK.'s8rd. 
14 K. B. P. 2L 

15. Q. B. to Q.> sqnart. 

16. K.B.toK.B.^s8rd. 

17. K. B. P. 1. 

18. B. to K. B.*B Snd. 

19. B. to E. Kt 8rd. 
80. B. takes K. Kt P. (0) 
21. Q. to K. B.'s 6th. 
82. B. to K. B.*8 4th. 
88. B. takes Kt 
84. B. to Kt'B 8th (oh.) 

And wins. 

(a) This to not eommendable, for, besides bringing the adTersd < ilt 

^lav, he has now great difBcult^ to defend bis Q. P. 
(h) We should have preferred playing Q. Kt to K. Kt's 8rd'or 6th 
(c) A very brilliant sacrifice, and one which we believe to be p« -^cily 

lonnd. The variations arising from K. takes B. are too numerons t Jluw 

of our giving them ; bat we invito our readers to a carefUI examini m •! 

Ihto most interesting position, and we can promise that they will b« mj^if 

rewarded for their time and trouble. 



. ..tekesP. 

7. B. to Q.*B 8nd. 

8. Kt takes B. 

9. P. takes P. 

10. Castles. 

11. B. takes Kt (a) 

12. Q. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 

13. Q.Kt toK.'k4th. 

14. Q. toQ. B*B8rd. 

15. Q. to Q. B.'B 5th. 

16. Q. Kt to Q. B.'8 8rd. (p) 



17. Q. P. 1. 
18 K. 



19. 



B. to K.*s square. 
Q. to Q. Kt'B 5th. 

80. K. to K. B *s sqoaro. 

81. Q. to Q.'s 8rd. 

82. Q. to K.'B 4th. 
28. Q. takes B. P. 
84. B.toK.'k8rd. 



THE KNIGHT 8 GAME OF BT7Y LOPEZ. 



BLAOK. Oapt Kennedy. 
1. K. P. a. 

8. K. Rt to B.'B 8rd. 

8. K. B. to Q. Kt"* Gth. 

4. Q. B. P. 1. 

5. Castlesw (a) 

6. Q. P. 2. 

7. P. takes P. 
a Q.P. L 

9. Q. P. \. 

10. Q. takes P. 

11. Q. Kt to a'B 8rd. 

12. aKt toQ.'s5th. 
18. K. a toB.'s4th. (6) 

14. Q. B. to K.'s 8rd. 

15. a toQ.B.'BSrd. 

16. K. R to Kt's 3rd. 

17. Q. to a's 5th. 



WHITE. Mr. Lowentiiai 

1. K.P.8. 

8. Q.KttoB.'k8rd. 
& K. B. to B.'8 4th. 

4. K. Kt to K.'b 2b<l 

5. Castles. 

6c P. takes P. 

7. a to Q. Kt's 8rd. 

& Q. Kt to Kt's sqnavtk 

9. P. takes P. 

10. Kt to K. Kt's 8rd. 

11. Q. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 

12. Q. B. P. 1. 

la B. to B.'8 2nd. 

14 atoQ Kftosqnartk 

15. Q. Kt P. a 

16. Q. B. P. 1. 

17. K. a to B.'B 2ihL 
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18. g to Q.'k «th. (c) 

19. P. takei B. 
to. &toQ.B.«8 3nd. 
91. Q. to K. KCs 8r<L 
S2L Q. K. to Q.'s8quAre. 
Sa K. KU to KVa 5th. 
24 Kt takes R.'s P. ((Q 
25. Kt takes Kt 
96. Q. to K. R.'a 8rd (oh.) 
17 Q. B. takes P. 
ti K. takes a 
29. Q. to K. Kt'B 3rd. 
86. R-UkesB. 
81. B.to Q.'b square. 
89 B toK. R.8 5th(ch.) 
88. a to K/s 2n(l 
84. Q. to K. B.'8 4th. (/) 
96. Q. takes K. B.'s P. (ch.) 

86. Q. to K's 6th (ch.) 

87. Q. to K. Kt's dth (ch.) 

88. Q. t(> K. Kt's 7th (ch.) 

89. B. to Q.'B square. 

White mated in three movea, 

(a) g P. 2nd at once is rather more attacking. 

(&) We should have preferred retirinff this B. to B's. 4th, and If WiMi 
Ihen played K. B. to B.'s 2nd, move Q. B. to K. Kt's 5th. 

(c) It is obvious that taking the Q. Kt P. would have lost the <*«z- 
ohanys.'^ 

{d) Very well played. 

if) If White had now taken B. with Q., his exponent would haT« plajt4 
U. to Q^B Tih, with a forced won g 

(/) This sacrifice is not sound. 



IS. B takes & 

19. Q. B. P. 1. 

20. Q. R. to R.*s 8c4. 

21. B. to Kt's 2nd. 

22. Q.KttoK's9B4 

28. K. B. P. 1. 

24. K. takes Kt 

25. Q. takes Kt 

26. K. to Kt's sqnanb 
V7. Q, to B's 4th. 

2a Kt t( K.'s 4th. («) 

29. K. R. to B.'s 2nd. 

80. K. Ukes R. 

81. R. toQ.'s8rd. 

82. K. Kt P. 1. 
8a. R. to Q.'b 7th. 

84. R. takes B, 

85. K. to K.'8 Bquarai 

86. K to Q.'8 square. 
8T. K. to Q. B.'s 2nd. 
88. Kt to Q.'s 2nd. 



IBBBOULAB OPENING, 



Played at the Brooklyn Ohess-club, between the Secretar| 
Mr. T. Fr^re, and Mr. W. Horuer. 



BLAOK. Mr. Fr^re. 
I. P. to q B.'s 4th. 
9 P. toK.'8 8rd. 
a P. to Q. R.'8 8rd. 
4 Kt to Q. B.*s 8rd. 
6. P. to (l-'s 8rd. 

6. Kt to K. B.'s 8rd. 

7. B. to K.'B 2nd. 

8. Castles. 

9. P. to Q Kt 's 8rd. 

10. B. to q Kt's 2nd. 

11. P. to K. R.'8 8rd. 

12. Kt to K. Kt's 5th. 
la P. to K. B.'s 4th. 
14. Kt takes & 

I5l p. takes P. 

1& Q. toq B.'8 2nd. 

17. B. toK. B."8 8rd. 

18. y toq'sSth. 

19. P. takes P. 
10. B. takes Kt 



WRITE. Mr. Horner. 

1. P. to K.'B 4th. 

a p. to K- B.'s 4th. 

a Kt to K. B.'s 8rd. 

4 P. to q B > 4th. 

ft. Kt to q B.'6 8rd. 

6. P. to q's 8rd. 

7. B. to K.'s 8rd. 

8. B. to K's -ind. 

9. Castles. 

10. R. to q B.'s sq, 

11. q to q's 2nd. 

12. q Kt to q's M. 

la p. to K. R.'B ML 

14. q. takes Kt 

15. p. takes P. 

16. Kt to K. R's iii4 

17. Kt to q's 8rd. 

18. P. to K.'8 6th. 
19 q Kt takes P. 
90. Kt takes B. 
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11. Kt to E. B:b 4Ui. 
tS. B. to K.^ 5th. 
28. B. takes B. 
24 K.ttoQ.'8 6th. 

86. Q. B. to Q.'8 sq. 
«6. Q. IL to Q.'8 3rd. 

87. Kt to K. B.'s 4th. 
28. Q. R. to Q.'8 5th. 
89. K. B. to Q.'8 8q. 

30. R. to 0.^8 8th. 

31. B. takes B. (ch.) 
82. Kt to Kt's 6th. 

88. Kt to K.'8 Tth (ch.) (a) 

84. Kt takes P. (b) 

85. B. to Q.'8 Tth (ch.) 

86. li. U. K.'8 Tth. 

87 B. takes Kt 

88 Q.toQ.'8 8rd. 

89. Q. to (^ B '8 8rd (ch.) 

40. B. to K.'8 Tth. 

41. B. to K'8 8th (ch.) 



81. Q. to K. a*s Slid. 
22. B. to K. B.'B 8rd. 

28. Q. takes B. 
24. Q to K.'8 4th. 

85. Q. B. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 

86. Q. B. to K. Kt's 8rd. 
8T. Q. R. to K. B.'8 8rd. 
88. Q. to K.'g sq. 

29. P. to K. Kt'8 4th. 

80. Q. to K.'8 4th. 

81. B. takes B. 

82. Q. to K. Kt'8 6th. 
88. K. to B '8 2nd. 
84 Q. to K.'8 4th. 

85. K. to B.'8 sq. 

86. Q. takes Kt 

8T. P. toQ.Kt'8 8rd. 

88. P. to K. R.'8 4th. 

89. K. to Kt's sq 

40. B. to K. B.'8 2nd. 

41. K. t<) B.'8 2nd. 



And black mates in three moves. 



(a) Taking the rook would subject him to » strong countor 

(b) The correct move. 

Note.— The leading players of the Brooklyn Chess-club are Messrs. Danid 
i Boberts, W. Homer, J. Philip, WiUiam Kind, a W. Shufber, F. SthmidI 
n orthington Ulnefl^ and Frdre. 



BISHOP'S GAMBIT. 



Brilliant game between Herr Erkel and Herr Szen. 



WHITE. Herr Erkel. 

1. P. to K.'B 4th. 
8. p. to K B.'s 4th. 
a K. B. to(2. B.8 4th. 
4 K. to B.'s sq. 
ft. Q. Kt to B.'8 8rd. 
6 P. to Q '8 4th. 

7. P. to K. Kt's 8rd. (a) 

8. K. to Kt's 2nd. (ft) 

9. P. taKes P. 

10. Kt to K. B 's 3rd. 

11. P to Q-'s Kt's 8rd. (o) 

12. P. to K.'s 5th. 
18. R to Q.'s 8d. 

14 Kt to Q. Kt's 5th. 

16. B. to Q. R.'8 8rd. 

16. Q. to 0.^8 2nd. 

17. K. takes B. 

18. P. takes P. 

19. Q. B. to K.'s sq. 

20. Kt to Q.'8 4th. 

91. B. takes K. B.s P. 
22. K to K. Kt's 4th. (d) 
83. Kt takes B. 
84 B. takes Q, B. P. 



85. 



Q. tak( 
Kt.to 



takes Kt. 



BLAOK. Uerr Szen 

1 P. to K.'8 4th. 

8. P takw» P. 

a (^ to B. b 5th (ch.) 
4 P. to K. Kt's 4th. 

5. B. to K. Kt's 2nd. 

6. Kt to K's 2nd. 

7. P. takes P. 

a Q. to B.'s 8rd. 

9. (^ to K. Kt's 8Td. 

10. P. to K. B.S 8rd. 

11. P. to (J.'8 8rd. 

12. (^ B. to K. Kt's 5th. 
la P. to K B.'s 4th. 

14. K. to Q.'s sq. 

15. Kt to Q's 4th. 

16. Q. B. tHkes Kt (eh.) 

17. P takes P. 

18. Q. Kt U» Q.'8 2nd. 

19. P. to (J. R.'» Srd. 

20. P. to Q. B.'s 4th. 

21. K B. to K. a'B t^ 

22. K. B. tHkes B. 
28. Q U) K.'s 3rd. 

24. K to Q. B.'s sq. 

25. C^ takes Q. 

26. K. to (^.'s. sq 
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97. KttekMa 
S& K.U>]L^at. 



f7. Kt tekM Q. 

M. P. to K.^ 6U1. 

W. K. B. to K. B.'k so. 

AndUMk 
(a) A strong move, not foand In ** tb« booka.^ 
{b) Bo]d bnt safe. (c> ▲ most sabUo niov«k 

NoTB. — ^The above beantlfti. spectmen of the Bisbop^s Oamblt Is 
led (W)m the Berlin Chess Ma^asine bj Mr. Daniel & Boberta, of the 
if I. Cheea-clab, one of tho llnebt playen in the (Tnited Statesw 



(d)Maat«rl7pl^. 



EVANS'S eAMBlT. 



WHITE. Herr Anderssen. 

1 p. to K.'8 4th. 

9 Kt to K. B.'s 8rd. 

& B. to Q. B/8 4th. 

4 P. tu Q. Kt's 4th. 

& P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 

e. P. to Q.'s 4th. 

7. Castles. 

& Q. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 

». K. toK/ssq. 
la P. to K/s 6th. 
11. Q. to Q.'B sq. 
H. B. takesQ.'sP. 
la P. to K. R.'s 8rd. 
14 Kt to Q. s 2nd. 
15. P. takes P. (en pasMtU^, 
!«. Kt to Q. B.'8 4th. 
17. B. to K. Kt's ftth. 
la Kt Ukes P. (ch.) 
19. B. to Kt^s 5th (cb.) 

90. Q. takes B. 

91. <^ to Q. B 8th (oh.) 
22. R. takes Kt (cb.) 
98. Kt to K.'8 5tb (ch.) 



BLACK. M. Dnfreiaie. 

1. p. to K.'s 4th. 
9. KttoQ.B>8rd. 
8. B.toQ.a^4th. 
4 B. takes Kt's P. 
fi. B. to R.'s 4th. 
& P. takes P. 

7. P. to Q.'s 6th. 

8. Q. to B.'s Srd. 

9. B. to Q. Kt's 8ld. 
10. (I to Kt's Srd. 
It Kt to It's 8rd. 
12L Q. to R '8 4th. 

la Kt to K.'B 9Bd. 

14 P. to Q.'8 4th. 

15. P. takes P. 

16. B. to (^ B.'B 4tk. 

17. P. to R's Srd. 
la B. Ukes Kt 
19. K. to B.'s sq. 

90. K. Kt to B?B 4II1. 

21. K. to B.'8 2nd. 

22. Kt takes R. 
Black resignsL 



SIOMJAN OPENING. 



•rniTE. Herr Lowenthal. 

1. p. to K.'8 4th. 

9. K. Kt to K. B.'B 8rd. 

8. Q. Kt to Q. B.'8 8rd. 

4 K. B. to Q. Kt's 5th. 

6. P. to K.'s 6th. (a) 
6 P. to Q.'8 4th. 

7. K. B. to K.'8 2nd. 
a Q. B. to K.'8 8rd. 
9 P. Ukes P. (in paa 

10. Q. Kt to K.^8 4th. 

11. B. Ukes P. 

12. Castles. 
la Q. B to (i. B.'8 Srd. 

14 Q. t<» Q.'8 2nd. 

15 Q. R. to Q.'8 sq. 

16 P. to K. R.'8 Srd. 
17. P. t«» K. Kt's 4tli 
la K. Kt Ukes Kt 



BLACK. Rev. T. GrordoA 

1. P. to (^ B.'8 4th. 

2. p. to K.'8 8rd. 

a Q. Kt to B.s Srd. 

4 Q. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 

5. (^KttoK. Kt'aSrd. 

6. P. to Q. R.'8 Srd. 

7. Q. toQ B.'8 2nd. 
a P. to Q-'s 4th. (6) 
9. B. Ukes P. 

10. P. ukes P. 

11. B. to K. B.'s sq. (0) 

12. K. Kt to K. B.^s 3rd. 
la K. Kt to K. B's 4ttv 
14 P. t(. K. B '8 Srd. 

16. K. B. t<. K.'8 2nd. 

16. Castles. 

17. K. Kt to It's 5th. 
]& Kt takes Kt 
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19. Kt U> K. Kf 8 8id. 
«». P. U» K B/« 4th. 

21. B. to K. R's 2Qd. 

22. Q. to K.'8 8rd. 
28. K. to B.'B 2Dd. 
84 B. takes B 
25. R. to Q.'8 2nd. 
«6. Q. takes B. 

87. Kt. to K. R.'B 5tb. 

28. K. to Kt.'8 8rd. 

29. P. to K. B.*8 5tb. 

80. Q. to K. a'8 2nd. 

81. Kt takes Kt 

82. K. to B. 8 5tb. 



19. P. to Q. Kt'8 4th. (d) 

20. Q. U> Q. B.'8 8rd. 

21. K. B. to Q.'s sq. 

22. Q. B. to Q. KVs 2nd. 

23. R. takes R. 
24 R. toQ.f«8q. 

25. B. takes B. (cb.) 

26. B. to Q '8 8rd. 

27. Kt to K. Kt'8 3rd. 

28. P. to K.'8 4tli. 

29. Kt to K. B.'8 5th. 

30. Q. to K. R.'8 Sth. 

31. P. takes Kt (eh.) 
82. a to K. Kt's 7th. 

And white resigns. 



. for Bomi 



(a) The opening is very well played on the part of white, and l 
lime is decidedly in bis favor. 

(b) P. to K. B. 8rd would perhaps have been better play. # 

(c) This was eonipulsonr. and it very much retarded the development ol 
black's game. That after being obliged to retreat thus, he should have freed 
bis men and fairly forced bis adversary to act on the defensive, is highly 
•reditable to his skill and persevering courage. 

(<Q P. to K. B.^ 4th would also have been a good move. 



800T0H GAMBIT. 

A dashing skirmish between Count Vitzhum and Mr. 
Falkbeer. 



Bi kOK. Oo'int Vitzhum. 



1. 

2. 

8. 

4 
6. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
18. 
14 
15. 
16. 
17. 

la 

19. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84 



}^ 



WHITE. Mr. Falkbeer. 

1. P. to K.'8 4tb. 

8. Q. Kt to Q. &'8 8rd. 

8. P. takes P. 
4 K. a to Q. a's 4th. 

5. K. Kt to K. a'8 did. 

6. Q. to K.*s 2nd. 

7. K. B checks, 
a p. takes P. 

9. P. to Q.'8 8rd. 
10. K. B. to Q B.'s 4th. 
11 Q. B. to K. Kt's fitb. 
12. Q. to Q-'s 2nd. 

18. P. takes B. 
14 Q B. takes K. Kt 

15. Q. to K's 2nd. 

16. Castles on Q.'8 stdib 

17. Kt to K.'s 4th. 
la Q. takes Kt 

19. B. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 
20 K. to Kt.'s sq. 

21. P. to Q. a's 4th. 

22. Q. to K. a's 8rd. 
88. Q. a to K. Kt's K. (•) 

a takes a 

And white cannot save the game {p), 

A lht» Wersight 

Beoaoae. <r '' ^ taking the rook, there follows Q. to Q.'s Tth, dm 



P. to K.'8 4th. 

K. Kt f y K B.'8 8rd. 

P. to Q. 8 4th. 

K. B. to Q. B.'s 4th. 

K. Kt to Kt's 5th. 

Q. toK. a's^th. 

K. Kt to K. B.'e 8rd. 

P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 

Castles. 

P. takes P. 

Q. a to K. Kt's 5th. 

Q. to K B's 4th. 

Q. B. takes Kt 

Q. Kt to Q.'s 8nd. 

Kt takes B. 

Q. takes P. 

a toQ's5th. 

Kt takes Kt 

Q. a to Q. Kt's sq. 

Q. to K. R.'s 8rd (eh.) 

P. to Q. B.'8 4th. 

Q. a to Q. Kt's 5th. 

K. to B.'s sq. 
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rnftRE's CHB88 BAND-BOOK. 



FRSNOH OPENING. 

Game between Messrs. Petroff and Szymanski, played 
it Warsaw. 

WHITE. Mr. Petrofl^ 



L P. to K.'s 4th. 
t. p. to Q.'8 4th. 
8. p. takes P. 

4. P. to Q^ B/s 4th. 

5. Kt to Q, B/b 8rd. 
e. Kt to K. B/s 8rd. 

7. B. to K.*8 2i.d. 

8. Castles. 

• B. takes B. 

10. Q. to K/8 2nd. 

11. R. to Q.'8 pq. 

12. KL to K.'8 4th. (0) 
18. P. to Q. R.'8 8r(i 

14. B. toK. KL'8 4th. ((f) 

15. B. to K. B.'8 6th. (0) 

A nd white 



BLACK. Mr. Szymanski. 

1. P. toK.^8rd. 

2. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
8 P. takes P. 

4. B. to Q. Kl's 5th (eb.) 

5. Kt to K's 2nd. 

6. RtoK. Kt'sSth. 

7. P. takes P. (a) 

8. B. takes K. Kt 

9. P. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 

10. Q takes Q. P. (6) 

11. Q. to K. B '8 8rd. 
12 Q. tc. K.'8 8rd. 
la B. to Q. R.^8 4th. 

14. Q. to K. Kt's 8rd. 

15. Kt takes B. 
mates In two movea 



[a) Better to have castled than aim at this petty capture. 
b) Aeain black would have acted more wisely in castling. Thtt 
will prove a fatal acquisition. 
The attack now obtained is capitally carried out 
') This wins the queen, play as black may. For if— 

14. P. to K. B.'8 4tb. 

15. Kt to Q.'s 6th (oh.) 15. K. to Q.'s 2nd (iMrtV 

16. Kt takes Q. Kt P. (dis. ch.) 16. Kt to Q;» 4th. 

17. Kt to (2. K^b 5th (ch.), Ac., 4& 
(0) Very elegant and deoiaiTeb 



{% 



MUZIO GABfBIT. 



BLAOK. Mr. Szen. 



Between Mr. Szen, of Hungary, and V. H. der Laza, of 
tl.e Berlin Ohess-club. 
WHITE. V. H. der ] 

1. P. to K.'8 4th. 
8. p. to K. B/s 4th. 

3. K. Kt to B.'8 3rd. 

4. B. to Q. B.'s 4th. 
5 CMtles. 



6 Q. Ukes P. 
7. P. to K.'s 



.'8 5th. 

a P.toQ."8 8rd. 

». Kt. to Q. B.'8 8rd 

10. Q, B. to Q.'s 2nd. 

11. Q. K. to K '8 sq. 

12. K. to K.'8 sq. 
18 Kt to K.'s 4th. 

14. Q B. to his 8rd. 

15. Kt to Q.'8 6th. 

16. R. takes Kt (&) 

17. R. takes K. B. P 

18. B. takes R. (ch.) 
18. P. takes B. 



1. P. to K's 4th. 
S. P. takes P. 
& P. to Kt'8 4th. 
4 P. to K. Kt'B 5th. 

5. P. takes Kt. 

6. Q, to K. B.'8 8rd. 

7. Q. takes K. P. 

8. K B. to K. R.'s 8rd. 
». K. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 

10. Castles, (a) 

11. Q toQ. B.8 4th(dk) 

12. P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 
18. Q^ to K. B.'s 4th. 
14 B. to K. Kt's 2nd. 

15. Q. to K. Kt's 4th. 

16. B. takes Q. B. (o) 

17. R. takes R. 

18. K. to Kt's 2nd. 

19. Kt to Q. B.'a 8rd. 
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90. Q. takes K. B. P. 

SI £. takee Q. 

22. B. to Q. Kt'8 Srd. 

S8 B. takes Kt 

24 R. to B.B 7th (ch ) 

V' B toK/sTth. 

2«. R. to K/6 8th (ch.) 

27. B. takes B. 

And wins. 
ia) Not considered so strong a move as 10. P. to Q. B.*s 8rd. 
(b) "Well played. 

i9) Had he taken R. with Q., white would have won a pie<« by at < 
pleflnKKttoK.B.^6th. 



20. Q. takes Q. 

21. Kt to Q. B/s 2b4. 

22. Kt to Q.'s 4th. 
28. P. takes B. 
24. K. to Rt's sq. 

26 P. to Q. Kt's Srd 
26. K. to Kt's 2nd. 



KING^S bishop's OPENING. 

Played by correspondence, between the Norfolk and 
llew York Chess-clubs. 



NORFOLK. 


NEW YORK. 


1. K. P. 2. 


1. K. P. 2. 


2. K. B. to Q. B.'s 4th. 


2. K. B.toQ.B.'8 4th. 


8. Q. B. P. 1. 


a Q. to K. Kt's 4th. 


4. Q. to K. B.'8 8rd. 
6. K. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 


4. (i to K. Kt's 8rd. 


6. Q. P. 1. 


«. Q. P. 2. 


6. K. B. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 


7. Castles. 


7. K. Kt u> B.'s 8rd. 


8. P. takes P. 


8. P. takes P. 


9. KttoK. Kt'sSrd. 


9. Q. B to K. Kt's 5tk. 


10. Q. to Q.'s Brd. 


10. Q Kt to Q.'8 2nd. 


11. Q. Kt P. 2. 

12. Q. B. to K.'s 8rd. 


11. K. Kt to K.'s 4th. 


12. Castles (Q B.) 


18. Kt takes Kt 


18. B. tekes Kt 


14. Kt to Q.S 2nd. 


14. KttoK.B.'s8rd. 


15. Q. to Q. B.'s 2nd. 


16 R. takes Kt 


16. Q. takes R. 


16. Kt takes P. 


17. Q. to Q. B. 


17. B. to K. B.'s 6tk 


18. K. Kt P. 1. 


18. K. R. P. 2. 


19. K.B. toQ.'s6th. 

20. B. takes Kt 


19. K. R. P. 1. 


20. Q. takes B 


21. B. Ukee B. 


21. Q. to K. Kfb 6tk 


22. Q.toK.'8 8rd. 
28 K. R. toQ.Kt 


22. R. P. takes B. 


28. K. P. 1. 


24 Q.toK. 

25 R. to Kt's 2nd. 


24. K. B. P. 2. 


25. K. B. P. 1. 


26. Q. S. to Q. Kt 




New York Oheokmatea in four movea. 



8o handsome a termination to a game played by eorf& 
tfHmUence is indeed rare ; the position, as it now stands 
s A ^ery pretty problem — solution as follows : 



27 atoK.B 

«8 K ta: 



takes Q. 
K. to Kt 



26. Q. to R.'s 6th. 

27. Q. takes R. P. (ch.) 

28. R. P. takes P. (oh.) 

29. R. checkmates. 



Note.— The present ofBceis (1867) of the New York Chess-elnb are OaL 
0. D. Mead, President, and F. Ferrin, Esq., Secretary. The dab nnmbwa 
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•nnM Mventy mcmbera. Its leftdfns players tire M««srA. Stanle>% Tl c 
MamI, Perrin, Marache, Ucbtenboin, Mont^nmery, Loyd Kx^.iaet, Pallei; 
Gallatin, Anderson Bernler, Julllen, and King; and embraces some verv 
prumising younger players, among wbom are Messrs. FIsk, Qaimby, Uainl 
ilaa^ Miller, and tbe younger Loyd. 

KINOES bishop's opening. 

Played at New Orleans, between Messrs. Ronssean and 
Stanley, being the first game occurring in a match between 
tliose gentlemen. With notes by M. St. Amant, the editor 
of tlie Palamede^ Paris. 

WHITE. Stanley. black. Rousseau. 

1. K. P. «. 1. K. P. 2. 

i. K. B. to Q. B.*s 4Ui. 8 K. Kt to B.'s 3rd (a> 

& Q. Kt to B.'8 3rd. 8. R. B. to Q. B.'s 4th. 

4. K Kt to B.'8 8rd. 4 Q. P. 1. 

a. K. B P. L ft. Castles. 

. P. 1. 6. Q B. to K.'s 8rd. 



T. K.] 



. B. to Kt's 8rd. (h) 7. Q. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 

a Q. Kt to K;s 2nd. (o) a Q. to K's 2nd. 

9. Q. Kt. to K. 1LV% 8rd (H) 9. Q. Kt to Q.'8 5th. («) 

10. Kt takes Kt 10. B takes Kt 

11. Q. B. P. 1. 11. B. to Kt's Srd. (/) 



11 CasUes. IS. Q. P. 1. ig) 

1& a B. to K. Kt^ Sth. 1& Q. B. P. 1. 

14 Kt to K. E.'s 6th. 14 P. takes P. 



16. P. takes P. 16. B. takes R 

16. C to K. B.'B 8rd. (4) 1& Q. B. to its 6th. 

IT. B. takes Kt 17. Q. to K.'8 Srd. (<) 

la Kt. Ukes Kt P. 18. Q. B. to K.'B 7tb. 

19. Kt takes Q. 19. B. takes Q. 
90. Kt takes B. (J) 

f^u* ealgDS. 

(a; A comDiendahle more, giyuig oore power to tbe defence than briB# 
mg oat K. B. u) Q. it.> Ifcb. 

{Jlit Thib move, wbico looks like • loet one, is the correct reply. We no« 
prefer white's game, notwithstanding the retreat of bishop. 

(c) Tliis retreat of knight has no appearance of brilliancy about it, bat ** 
denotes a piaver well versed in the science of counter-marches. 

{d) Black having castled, white brings ap force to act powerftiUy in th# 
proper quarter. 

(0) A weak move. Black loses a time {wn temps) by it, aad hi an op«a- 
Ing, oven at tbe eleventli move, a time is most precious. 

\,f) The effect of the time lost we have just mentioned. 

{ff) B]a<'k's position being still one of some constraint, he shonld hare 
iToided this abrupt attack, and more especially in the centre. K. B. P. 1 
woul.l have been more solid plav, and would have avoided the very rapid 
•abMonent decline, in a game still so nearly equal. 

(A) Masterly play. If the white, instead of playing queen to this square^ 
had re<»ptared adverse bishop, the game wouM have remained a long tim« 
Dndecide<l. Here, on the contrary, every stroke tells. An instructive ex 
ample, admitting of ft-equent apnrociation. It must be presumed, that whet 
black captured Dl^hop, he overlooked the possibility of whitens not recap 
toringluimedlately. 

(/) The capture of bishop with pawn would entail the sacrifice of aueei 
Id avoid checkmate Black's game has assumed a deplorable aspect ul r* 
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Wng from not bayin^r pnshed K. B. P. 1 at tbe proper tain«, thus preyen^ 
g ilia atlversHry planting a bishop at knigbt'a &tb— a move geoerally pro 

dactive of much embarrassment 
(J) >No resource left A abort game, witb a most rapid tailing off, attm 

Mack*8 ii^adioioiu attack at the tbirteenth mova. 



THE KNIGHT'S GAME OP BUT LOPEZ. 



Bi A OK. Mr. Greenaway. 
1 K P. 2. 

a. E. Kt to B.'B 8rd. 
1 K. B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 
4. Q. Kt P. 2. 
5l Q. B. p. 1. 
6. Castlia. (a) 
T. Q P. 2. 
& Q. to Q. B/a 2nd. 
9. Q. Kt to Q.'8 2nd. 

10. P. Ukes P. 

11. B. takes B. 

12. K. B to Q.*8 8rd. 

18. K. B. to B/s 6th. 
14 Kt takes Kt 

16. B. to Q. B/s 8rd. 
1ft. B. takes Kt 

17. B. takes R. P. (cb.) 
1& B to K.'8 4tb. 

19. K B. P. 2L 

20. B. to Q.'s 8rd. 

21. Q. K to K's sq. 

22. Q. to K's 2nd. 
28. K. B. P. 1. 

24. K. R. to B.*8 8rd. 

25. K. K to R.'8 8rd. 

26. K. B. P. 1. (e) 

27. B. to K.'8 4th. 

28. Q. takes Q. 

29. B. takes B. 



WHITE. Herr Andersseou 

1 K. P 2 

s! Q. Kt. to 6*8 Snl. 

8. K. B. to B.'8 4tb. 
4. B. takes P 

6. B. to R.'8 4th. 

6. K. Kt to R'a 8rd. 

7. Castles. 

& Q. to K.*8 2nd. 

9. P. takee P. 

10. B. takes Kt 

11. Q. takes P. 

12. Q. to K. Kt*B 0th. 
18. Kt takes P. 

14. Q. takes Kt 

16. Q. to Q. Kt'8 Srd. <1> 

16. Q. takes B. 

17. K. to R.'s so. 

18. Q. B. P. 1. 

19. Q. P. 2. 

20. Q. Kt P. 1. (0) 



21. Q. B P. 1. 

22. K. to] 



> Kt's sq. 
28. B. to Q. Kt'8 2nd. 

24. Q. P. 1. 

25. Q. toQ. B.'8 8rd. (Ot 

26. K. Kt P. 1. 

27. Q. takes B. 

28. B. takes Q. 

29. K. R. to K.'8 80. (/) 
White resigneo. 



80 Q. R. to K. R.'s 4th. 

(a) Q. P. 2 at once is nmcb more attacking. 

(2/) Q. to Q. B.'8 4th, with a view to exchange qaeena, would, w« think, 
fsave been better. 

(c) K. Kt P. 1, followed by B. to K. a*8 4th, would have reliaved bia 
greatly from bis embarrassetl position. 

(cf) In order to play Q. R. to K.'8 square, which he clearly could not bavi 
ione before. 

(«) Beantiflil move ; if white plays K R. to K.'8 square, black mates la 
four moves by sacrificing his K. K.; if Q. takes P., black mates in flT« 
Moves, as follows: 



26 K. B. P. 1. 

27 B. to B.'8 7th (ch.) 

28. B. to K Kt's 6tb (ch.) 
89. B. to K. R.'s 8tb (ch.) 

80. Q. to B.'8 5th (cb.) 

81. Q. to R.'s 7th. Mate. 



2ft. Q. takes B P. 
27. IC to R.'8 sq. 
2a K. to Kt's sq. 
29. K. takes R. 
8a K. to Kt's i^ 



(/) He has nothing better; if he pity K. Kt P. 1, bh^k plaji Q. B. to 
tUXS 4th, iBatiug in two movea. 
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ALOAIER GAMBIT. 



Between MM. Kieseritzky and GalTl. 



wniTi. M. Kieseritzky. 

1 P.toK.^4UL 
t. P. tc K. B.'s 4th. 

8. K. Kt to B/s 8rd. 
4. P. to K. R.*a 4th. 
& Ku to Kb 5tb. 
6. K. a t<> Q. &'8 4th. 
T. P. to Q '8 4th. 
a Kt tu 0,^8 8rd. 

9. P. takes P. 
10. K. Kt to B.*8 4th. 
U. a Kt to B ^ 8rd. 
la. K. to B/B 3nd. 
IB. Q. to her 8rd. 

14. Q. B. tu Q.'8 ted. 

15. Q. K. to K.'8 sa- 
le. Q. B. to K.*8 &d. 

17. K. B. to K.'s 6th. 

18. P. to Q. Kt'8 4th. 

19. K. B t^ Q. Kt'8 8rd. 
%0. P. to Q. B '8 8rd. 

21. B. to Q. K,'8 2nd. 

22. P. to K.'8 ftth. 
28. P. to K.'s 6th. 
%L Q. B. to hl8 8q. 

25. P. Ukes P. 

26. Q. Kt to K.'B 4th. 

27. Q. Kt to K. KC8 6th (eh.) 

28. K. Ukes Kt 

29. R. to K.'8 8q. 

30. K. to K.'8 8tb (ch.) 
81. K. Kt to Kt^8 6th. 
32. Q. takee B (a) 
8a Kt to K.'8 7th (ch.) 
84. Kt takes Q. (ch.) 
8&. K t<» K.'s 6th (oh.) 
86. B. tu Q, Kt'8 8q. 

And matM next iiiot& 
(a) The termination of this game is very beaaUftilly pU^ed or % 
Kleeeritzky. 



BLAOK. M. Oa^fL 

1. P. to K'8 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 

a P. toK.Kt'8 4th. 

4 P. to K. KfS Sth. 

5 P. to K. R 8 4th. 
a R. to K. R.*8 2od 
T. P. to Q.'8 8rd. 

a P. to K. B.'s 6th. 
a P. toQ. B.'8 8rd. 

10. K. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 

11. Q. Kt toQ.'s2Dd. 

12. R to K. R/B sq. 
la K. a to Kt's 2nd. 
14. K. to &^ sq. 

la Q, to her Kt's 8rd. 
la Q. to Q. B.'8 2nd. 
.7. P. to Q. Kt's 4th. 
la Q. Kt lo his 8rd. 

19. P. to Q. R.'8 4th. 

20. P. to Q. K's fith. 

21. Q. B. to Kt's 2nd. 
2a P. to Q.8 4th. 

28. Q. B. to his aq. 
24 Q. to her 8rd. 
25. K. takes P. 
2a Q. to her B-'s 2nd. 

27. K. to Kt's sq. 

28. Q. Ukes R. 

29. Q. to K. B.'s 8rd. 

80. B. to K. B.'b sq. 

81. Q. B. to K. B.'8 4lfeL 

82. Q. takes Q. 

83. K. to Kt^s 2nd. 

84. K. to B.'b 8rd. 
8a K. takee Kt 



THE LOPEZ GAMBIT. 

Between Messrs. De la Bourdonuais and McDonna!" 



wniTB. M.DelaB. 

1. P. to K.'s 4th. 
1 K. B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 
tt. Q. to K.'s 2nd. 
4. P. fx> Q.'s 8rd. 
a P. to Q B.'8 8rd. 
a P. to K. B. 8 4th. 
7. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
a Q. B. takee P. 



BLAOK. Mr. JAoX^ 
I. P. to K.'s 4th. 
9. K. B to Q. R*8 ^*k 
a K. Kt. to B.'8 8rd. 
4. Q. Kt to B.'B 8rd. 
a Q. Kt. to K.'8 2nd. 
a P. ukes P. (a) 
7. K. B. to Kt 8 8nL 
a P. to Q. 8 8rd. 
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a K. R to Q.'b Srd. 
rt». Q. B. to K.> 8rd. 

1. P. to K. K 'H «n! 
11 C Ku to Q.'8 ind. 
i& Castles on Q.'8 sid* 
»4. K. to Kt'8 sq. 
15. P. Ukes P. 
itf. K. Kt U> B.*8 8rd. 
P. to K. Kt'8 4th. 



Q. K. t(» K. Kt.'8 8q. 
P. t " " • -• 



. to K. Kt'8 5th. 
ST. B takes V. 
21. P to Q. Kt*8 8rd. 
S2. Q. K. to K. Kt'8 4th. 
'28. P. to K. R/s 4th. 
U. Kt takes B. 

25. P. to K. H.'« 6th 

26. R. ukes R. 

27. g to K. B.'8 8rd. 
23. P. to Q.'8 5th. 

29. K. R. to K. KVb sq. (b) 

841. K. to R.'8 Ml. 

81. R. Ukes K. Kt P. (ch.) 

82. g to K. Kt's 3rd. 
88. K. R P. takes B. 
84 R. takes Q. 

8.5. g Ukes R. 

86. R. to R.'8 7th (ch.) 

87. P takes K. a P. (ch.) 

88. P. 1, be<-<>ining a queen. 

(n) In this o|>ening it is not advisable 
gambit pawn with hi.s king's pawn. 

(6) This portion of the game to fUll of 
narkablj well played. 



g Kt to K. Kill Sri. 

Castlen. 

K. IL to K.'8 aq. 

g u> K/8 2nd. 

P. to g B.'8 ith. 

P. ukes P. 

P. to g R.'8 4th. 

g B. to g's 2nd. 

P. to K. R.'8 Srd. 

P. to Q R.'s 5tb 

P. Ukes P. 

P. to g R.> 6tb. 

g B. to his 8rd. 

K. B. to Q. Pv.'8 4tk 

B. Ukes g Kt 

g R. to his 4tb 

R. Ukes b. 

Kt to K. B.*8 &th. 

Kt Ukes B. 

Kt Ukes g P. 

Kt to B '8 6th (oh.) 

B. Ukes K. P. 

K. to R.'s sq. 

B. to K. Kt's Srd. 

g U> K.*s 8th (oh.) 

R. ukes R. (ch.) 

Kt Ukes g 

K. to Kt's sq. 

K. takes R. 

Kt mates. 

the second player to take \ 



iutereat and Instmotion* and la i» 



QUEEN'S GAMBIT. 

Between Messrs. Uarrwitz and Lowenthal. 



BLAOK. Mr. flarrviitz. 

1. g P. «. 
s. g B. p. & 

8w 1LP.8. 

4 g p. 1. 

6. g Kt to B.*8 Srd. 

«. g B. to K. Kt's 5th. 

7. K. B. Ukes P. 

& K. Kt to B.'8 Srd. 
9. B. Ukes Kt 

10 g to K.'s 2nd. (b) 

11 P. takes P. 

12 K. B. to g's Srd. 
18. g Kt to K.'s 4th. 

14. Kt takes Kt 

15. Castles K. R. 
l& B. to K.*8 4th. 

17. g R. to B.'8 sq. 

18. K. R. P. 1 

19. P. Ukes B. 



WHITE. Mr. LowentJi«L 
1 gp.a. 

& p. takes p. 

a K P. 2. 

4 K. B. P. 2. 

5. K. Kt to B.*8 Srd. 

e. K. B. to g*8 Srd. (a) 

7. Castles. 

a K- R. P. 1. 

9. Q Ukes B. 

10. g Kt to g^ 8nd 

11. Q Ukes P. 

12. g to K. R.'8 4th. (d) 
1& Kt to g B.'8 4th. 
14 B. Ukes Kt 

15. Q B. to K. KCa Stk 
1& R. to B.'s 5th. 
17. K. B to g's Srd. 
IS. Q. It. Ut K. ai aq. (iQ 
19. Q. Ukes P. 
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90. R. R. to R.'fe tq. SO. R to Q. Ktii Ath. &9 

fl. Kt to B.'» %. (/) SI. Q. to KL'» 4t;» 

SS. K. B. U> a*8 m^{0) SS. E. Ukee P. 

S8. R. Uk« U. 98. Q. Ukes K (cb.) 

S4 R. to a'8 aq. 94. K. takes K. (ok.) 

Ift Kt. ukM K. 95. a to a'8 4th (eh.) 

46. K. to U"! 9M. 96. a to U/s Mh. 

97. Q. Kt P. t 97. Q. to K. Kt's 4tk. 

98 K. Kt P. 1. 9a K, t4. B.V 2nd. 

^. (^ to B's 8rd (eh.) 99. K to K.*8 iad, 

aa Q. to a'8 5ih. .m Q. takes (^ 

81. a ukes a 81. <). a p. 1. 

89. P. takes P. 89. P. Ukes P. 

S8 K to a'8 8r<L 88. K. Kt P. 9. 

84 Kt to (^.8 91x1. 84. K. a P. 1. 

X a to K. Kt'S <th. 85. K. a P. 1. 

86. P. Ukes P. 86 P. takes P. 

87. K. takes P. 87. K. to Q s 8rd. 
sa K. to Kt^ 4th. (A) 8& K. to as 4th. 
89. K. to aV 5th. 89. K. t<» Kt*8 5th. 

40. Kt to (^ B*8 4th. 40. (^ a P. 1. 

41. B. to B.*8 7th. 41. (2. a P. 9. 

42. Kt t<> Q Kt's 6th. 42. K. to a's 6th. 

48. a to (^ B.'s 4th. 4a B. t<> Q. a's 6th. CI) 

44. Kt t«> Q.*» 5th. 44. B. to Q. Kt.'s 5tb 

15. Kt Ukes a 45. a P. takes Kt 

46i B. to (^ Kt's 5th (J) 

And white resigned. Duration, soven hours. 

I We should cerUinly liave preferred playing K. a to (^ a^s 4th. 
, J Had he castled, white Diigbt have obUined an almost ir^istible at 
tack by advancing his pawns on king's side. 

(c) If (i. to Kt's 5th, black replies uith (J. to K 's 4th, and If tben Q. taksf 
Kt P., white would lose the game in a few moves, as the following yarl*> 
tion shows. Suppose : 

12. (J. to K. Kt*s 5th. 
la (2. to K.'s 4th. 13 Q. takes Kt P. 

14. K. a to Kt's sq. 14. q. takes Kt 

And black checkmates in tliree moves. 

(d) A miscalcniation, and yet white took twenty minutes over this move 
' *) White consumed twenty-8ix minutes over this move 

/) We believe he might have taken K. P. with safety. 
g) Black eives up another pawn in order to exoliange pieces 
*) Kt to K..'s 4th (ch.X before moving K., would liave been safer* bes 
tie best was to play Q. R P. 2 and B to K. a's 7th. 

(<) Had he taken R's P. with K., Kt's P. would have beoome a Q, 

{/\ Th« onlj winning moveu 



(4 






queen's gambit DEOT.TNVn 

BLACK. Mr. Harrwitz. white. Mr. LoweiiUiaL 

1 (J. P. 1 1. Q. p. 1 

9 (^ a P. 9. 9. K p. i. 

a (J. Kt to B.'s 8rd a K. Kt. to B.'s 8rd. 

' '^, B. to K. B.'8 4th. 4. K B. u. Q. Kf* OCh. 



4. QLl 

5. K.I 



P. 1. 5. P. Ukes P. 

6 K. B. Ukes P. a Kt to Q.'8 4th. 

7. K. Kt to K.'8 9nd. 7. B Ukes Kt (eh.) 

a P. takes a a (^ Kt to B.'s 8vd. 
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1 1biil«s. 


9 KttakaaB. 


If £t takes Kt 


10. K. P. 1. 


11 KutolL'sftth. 


It CasUea. (a) 


12 K. B. P. 2. 


12. P. takes Q P. 


:a RP. takeeP. 


18 Q.toK.'8 2nd. 


14. (itoK. B.'8 8rd. 


14 K. Kt P. 1. 


Ifi. Kt to KCs 8nL 


16. Q.toK.R.*8ftth. 


16. KttoK.'*4tli. 


16. K. to Kt'8 2nd. (ft» 


n. K. Kt P. 1. 


17. Q. to K'8 2nd. 

18. Kt toR.'8 4th. 


18 Qi P. 1. (c) 


19 RtoK.'8 2nd. {dT 


19. B. to B. 8 4th. («) 


20. KttoB.'s2Dd. 


20. K. R. to K.'8 sq. 


21. K. P. 1. 


21. K. B. P. 1. (/) 


22 Q. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 


22. Q. Kt P. 1. 


23. K. B.toB.'8 8rd. 


28. B. to Q/8 2nd. 


24. K. R. to K.'8 aq. 


24 Q.R.toQ.B.*8 8«. 


25. K. P. 1. 


25. Kt to Kt'8 2nd. 


26. Q. P. I. 

27. P. ukes Kt 


26. Kt takee P. 


27. Q takes P. 


26. Q. K. to Q.'8 8<|. 


28. R. takes R. (oh.) 


29. Q. takes R. 


29. Q. to K.'8 Srd. 


80. Q. to Q. B.'8 Srd. 


80. Q. to K.'8 2nd. 


81. B. to Q. Kt> 7th. 


81. R. to K.'8 sq. 

82. B. to R.'8 5tb. 


82. Q. take8 Q. B. P. 


83. R. to Q. B.'8 sq. 

84. Q Ukes Q. (ch.) 

85. K. to B.'8 8tb (ch.) 


88. K. to B.'8 sq. 


34. R. takee Q. 


85. K. to Kt'8 2n«k 


86. B. to Q.*8 5tb. 

87. Kt to K*8 4th. 


86. K. B. P. 2. 


87. B.toK.'s8q. 

88. B. to R.*8 5th. 


4ja KttoQ.'8 6th. 


89. K- B. P. 1. 


89. R. to K.*8 6th (en.) 


40. K. to B.'8 2nd. 


40. R. to Q.'8 8th. 


And black announced mate In foar 


moves, (g) Duration, three hoani 



(a) White has already an inferior game. 

{b) He would evidently have lost a niece had he played B. to K. Kt^ 5tli| 
•a black would have Uken off B. with Q., and then, if Q. took Q., hay« 
•hecke<t with Kt 

(c) This puts the adverse Kt out of play. 

(a) To Q.'8 8rd would have been sounder plav; the move in the text wai 
flayed in anticipation of white's playing as be did the following moves. 



(«> R. U) 1 
,(/)Ifhe 
tod, winninj 



to K.^s square first would have won a itawn. 
~ "ha 



i had taken P. with B., black would have checked with Q. al B ^ 
ning the Kt 
{g) This announcement came like a thunderbolt apon white, who had to 
look a long time before he discovered the way it is done. 

PETROFF^S DEFENOB. 

Between Von H. der Laza and M^'or Jaenisclu 
wfTiTE. V. H. der L. black. M^'. J. 

1. p. to K.'s 4th. 1. p. to K.'8 4th. 

2. JC Kt to B.'s 8rd. & K. Kt to B.'8 8rd. 
8. Kt Ukes K. P. 8 P. to Q.*s Srd. 

4. Kt lo K. B.'s Srd. 4 Kt Ukes K. P. 

5 P. to Q 's Srd. 6. Kt to K. B.'s Srd 

6. P. to Q's4th «. P. te Q.'8 4th. 

7. P. to K. R.'8 8rd. T. K. B. to Q.'s 8r4 

8. a B. to K.'s Sr<L & Cnstles. 

9 k. U. to K. 8 2od 9. Q. U> K.'8 2nd. 
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la P.toQ.B.1i8rd. la P. to Q. a*8 4th. 

11. Q. to her RV 2imL 11. Q. Kt to B/s 3ni 

la. Q. Kt to Q.'t to<L 12. a a to K.'8 8rd. 

18. Q. P. UkM P. la K. a takes P. 
14. B. Ukes a 14. Q takes B. 

15 Q. Kt to ht« 3rd. IS. Q. to her KVb 8r4 

1«. CasUes on K.^ ddt^ 1«. d R. to Q R's •« 

17. Q. to her 2nd. 17. K. a to Q.'8 sq. 

Id a a to <^V aq. 1& P. to Q a's 8rd. 

19. K. a to K.'s sq. 19. K. a to Q-'s 2nd. 

tu. K.a toQ^sSrd. SO. Q. a to Q.8 aq. 

'' '^. Kt to Q.'8 4th. 21. a a to K.^ aq. 



91. a Kt 
12 KB. 



. to K.*8 2nd. 22. K. a to K.'8 2nd. 

28. Q. a ti K.*8 aq. 28. P. to K a*8 8rd. 

94. Q. to a a^ 4th. 24. Q. Kt. to Q.'a aq. 

25 a to K. a'a .^th. 25. Q. to her B.'a 4tl:. 

26w K. Kt to K.'8 5th. 28. B. takes a 

27. Q. Kt takes B. 97. Kt to K.^8 8rd. 



'8-' 

, Kt 



^t takes a (eh.) 2a a takes Kt 

29. Q. to K. a^a 5th. 29. P. to Q.8 5lh. 

80. R. R to Q. a's ioL 80. P. to Q.'8 6th. 

81. Q. ukes Q. P. 81. Q. Kt to K. R^ Btti 

82. Q. to her 4th. 82. Q. takee Q. 
88.P.takMQ. 8a K.Kt toQ.^4th. 
84. P. to <4. a*8 8rd. 84. P. t(» K. KCa 4th. 
86. Kt to K. B. a 8rd. 85. a Ukes K. (ch.) 
86 Kt takea a 86. K. to Kt'a 2nd. 



87. a to Q. B.'a 5th. 87. P. to Q. Kt'a 8rd. 
3a a to aa 6th. -- -^ 

89. atoQ.*a6th. 
4<K Kt to Q. a^a 2nd. 
41. a takes Q. Kt P. 



3a a to a'a 6th. 3a Q. Kt to K.'a 8rd. 

89. a to Q.'a 6th. 89. K. Kt to K. B.'a{Mk 

4<K Kt to Q. a^a 2nd. 40. a Kt to Q.'s 6th. 



And black sorrendervd. 

KINO'f) GAMBIT. 

Between V. H. der Laza and Dr. Bledow. 

WHITE. V. H. der L blaok. Dr. Bledoir 

t P. to a^a 4th. 1. p. to a's 4th. 

1 p. to a B.'a 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

6 a Kt to B.'s 8rd. & P. to a Kfb 4fhu 
4 a a to Q. B.'B 4th. 4. a a to Kt'a 2nd. 
6. P. to Q.'a 4th. & Q. to K.'8 2nd. (a) 
6. Castlea. a P. to K. a'a 8rd. 

7 Q. Kt to a'a 8rd. 7. P. to Q. B.*8 8rd. 
a P. to a'a 5tb. 8. a to her Kt'a Otk 
9. Q. Kt to K.S 4th. 9. K. B. t<> his aq. 

.to K.'8 2nd. (6) 10. P. to K. Kt's 5th. 



10. Q.U 

11. Kt \ 



. to Q.'8 6tb (ch.) 11. B. takes Kt 

la P. Ukes B. (difli ch.) la a to Q.'8 aq. 

18. Kt t<> K.'s 5tb. la a to lt*s 2nd. 

14 P. to Q. a's 8rd. 14. P. to a B.'a 6th. 

15. Q. to K.'a 4th. 15. K. Kt to B.'s 8^4 

la Q. takes a la Kt Ukes Q. 
And wnito gars checkmate In six inoTSU 

la) The proper more i»»— 5. P. to Q.'» 8rd. 

(b) This Uttle game is ejtcisllently played by whltSb 
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^NO'S GAMBIT. 

Boiw6en Y. H. der Laza and Mr. H., of Berlin. 

BLAOK. Mr. H. 



"WHITE. V. H. der L. 

1. P. to K.'8 4ili. 
t. P. to K. &'8 4tli. 

K. Kt to B/8 8rd. 

K. B. to Q. a's 4th. 

GMtl€«. 

P. to Q.^ 4th. 

P. to Q. B:'8 8r4 

Q. to her Kt'8 8rd. (a) 

P. toK.Kt.'8 8rd. 

Q. B. takes P. 
II. R. take8 P. 
IS. P. to Q.'8 ftth. 
la P. tAkee a B. P. 
14. P. takes Kt P. 
!& P. takes R. (becoming a Q.) 
Ifi. & takee K. B. P. (eh.) 
17. B. takes KL 
1& B. takes Q. P. (ch.) 

White 



1. P.toK/s4t]i. 

8. P. takes P. 
a P. to K. Kts 4tlL 

4. B. to K. Kt 8 2nd. 

5. P. to K. K's 8rd. 
a P. to Q^'8 3rd. 
7. P. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 
a Q. to K.'8 2nd. 

9. P. to K. Kt's 5th. 

10. P. takes Kt 

11. Q. B. to K.'8 8rd. 

12. (^ B. to K. Kt'8 6th. 
la B. takes a 
U Q, takes K. P. 
15. Q. Ukes Q, 
la K. to B.'s 8<i. 
17. R. takes a 
la K. to K.*8 sq. 

in three oiovea. 

(a) Having now yonr Q. P. protected, and an opening for jom qiiM% 
▼on can advantageooslj advance tb« K. Kt P., and sacrifice yoar Kt, as !■ 
kh« mosio gambit 

kino's GAMBIT. 



Between Mr. Popert and 


an eminent Polish player, 


WHITE. Mr. Z. 


BLACK. Mr. P. 


1. p. to K.'8 4ttL 


1. PtoK.'s4th. 


a p. to K. B.'8 4th. 


a p. takes P 


aK-KttoB.'8 8rd. 


a P.toK. Kt'8 4th. 


4 a to (2. B.'8 4th. 


4. B. to Q. Kt's 2nd. 


a P. to Q.'8 4th. 


6. Pto(i.'»8r(l 


a Castles. 


«. P to K. R.'8 8id. 


7. P. to K. Kt's 8rd. 


7. PtoK.Kt'85th. 


a K,Kttoa's4th. 


a P. to K. B.'8 6th. 


a Q. B. to K.'8 8rd. 


a a Kt to a'8 8rd. 
10. K. B to B.8 8rd. 


10 P. to Q. B.> 8rd. 


11 K.KttoK.a^s5th. 


11. Q. a takes Kt 

12. K.KttoK.^8 8iid. 


12 P. tokos a 


IC a to her Kt'8 8rd. 
14 K. B to Q.*8 8rd. 


la P. to <^*8 4th. 


14. Q. to her 2nd. 
la P. to K. as 4th. 


It Q. t«» her a's 2nd, 
1« KttoQ.'8 2nd. 


la P.toK.R.'8 5th. 


17. Q.B. toK.B.8 4th. 
la P. to Q. a'8 4th. 


17. CuilIe8 0Q(l'8 8kli^ 
la P. I»kr« K. Kt P. 


19 Q. a Ukes K. Kt P. 


19. U. (t U his 4th. 


fiU P to Q. Kt^s 4th. 


Sa K. 'it. tiUcea K. & P. 


81 B. tokesKt 


91. Q. la];e] a 


tt Q.toherKt^8 2nd. 
2a a takes a 


22. B. to K. a*8 5th. 


28. a takes a 


fl P to Q. a^8 5th. 


24. a takes K. a P. 



la K. takes a 



Black mates m thtea moTat. 
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RijLOK. M. Joarnoad. 

I. K. p. « 

1 K a p. 1 

8 p. UkeeP. 
4 K. Kt. to B-^B 8rd. 
6 Q. P. 2. 
« K. a to Q 1i Srd. 
T C«5i1e6. 
a Q. Kt to a'8 8rd. 

9 P. Uke0 Kt 

10. P. toQ. B;8 4Ui. 

11. P. takes P. 

12. Q. B. P. 1. (a) 

16 Q. to Q. B.'s 2nd. 

14. Kt to K.-8 6th. 

15. K. B. P. 1. {b) 

16. P. takes Kt 

17 K. to R.'8 sq. 
IS. B. takes P. 

19. Q. a to Q.'8 and. 

20. Q. takes B. 

21. Q. takes Q. 

22. Q. K. to K.'8 sq. 
28. B. to P^'s 6tli. 
24. K R. to B.'s 8rd. 
2.5. a to Kt's 8nl (ch.) 

26. B. U. Kt."8 7th (ch.) 

27. B. to K. B.'8 6ih(ch) 

28. a to Kt's 7th. 

29. K. a takes P. 

80. P. takes a 

81. R. to Kt^s 7th (ch.) 

82. K. U. P. 2. 

83. K. to Kt's sq. 

84. K. Kt P. 2. 

85. K. Kt P. 1. 
86 K a P. 1. 
87. K. Kt P. 1. 
88 P. Ukevs P. 
89. a toK. B.'8 7th(*.) 

40. K. to B. '8 2nd. 

41. K. to Kt's 8rd. 

42. K. Ijik** P. 
4:^. K. takes a 
4^1. K toB.'sSrd. 

45. K takes P. 

46. K to Q.'8 8rd. 

47. K toQ.'8 4th. 
4S. Q. B. P. 1. 
49. U. takes P. And wina. 

(<t) Q B. P. 2 would h<>re have been stronger; it would ha>e gtrea I 
i passed pawn. 

(b) ^Vll played ; this puts whito still niort- on the defensive. 

(c) While JiidicioUKly seeks an exchange of queens, even thoofh It oool 
Dim a pawn, because lie fears the joint attack from black's rook and biahop 
■|M>n his ktiis. 

(d) liis unly move t« prevent (ktal loai. 



WHITE. Capt Eennedi 

1 K.P. L 

2. Q.P.2. 

& p. takes P. 

4 K.atoQ.'88rd. 

& K. Kt to a's Srd. 

6. Csstles. 

7. Kt to K.*8 5th. 

8. Kt takes Kt 

9. Q. a to K. Kt^ Sttk 
10 Q. B. P. 1. 

11. P. tokesP. 

12. Kt to Q.'8 2nd. 
18. K. Kt P. 1. 

14. Q. B. to K.'8 8rd 

15. Kt takes Kt 

16. K. a to Q. B.'8 4tb (fih.> 

17. P. takes P. 

18. Q. toK. a'aSth. 

19. B. takes a 

80. Q. to K.8 5tfa. (o) 

SI. P. takes Q. 

22. K a toil's 8<^ 

28. K. P. 1. 

24. K. to Q.'s 7th. 

25. K. to R.S sq. 

26. K. to Kt's sq. 

27. K. to B.'8 sq. 

2& B. to K.'s 2nd. (4) 

29. B. takes B. 

80. K. to Kt'8 sq. 

81. K. to B.'8 8q. 

82. K. P. 1. 

88. Q. a to K.'s sq. 

84. Q. a to K.'8 8rd. 
35. a toK'8 5th. 

86. Pw to K. a's 5th. 

87. P. takes P. 

85. atoQ.'8 8th. 

89. K. to Kt's aq. 

40. a to K. a's 7th (dL) 

41. a takes a 

42. a to Kt's 7th (ch.) 
4a R. to Kt's 8th (ch.) 

44. U. takes P 

45. R. to K. Kt's 7th (eh.) 

46. a takes P. 

47. R. to Q. a's 8idL 
4S. a takes P. 
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IBBEGULAB OPENING. 

In a match between Messrs. Thompson and Maraohfl^ 
both of the N. Y. Chess-club. 



WHITE. Mr. T, 

L P. to Q.'8 4th. 

8. Kt to K. B/s Srd. 
8w P. to Q. B/d 4th. 

4. P. to K.'8 3rd. 

5. Kt to Q. B/s 8rd. 

6. K. B. to Q.'8 Srd. 

7. B. takee P. 

a B. to Q.'8 Srd. 

9. P. takes P. 

10. Gabtle& 

11. P. toQ. R.'8 8rd. 

12. Q. to K.'8 2nd. (o) 
1& P. to K. R.'8 3rd. 

14. P. to Q. Kt'8 4th. 

15. Q. B to Kt's 2nd. 

16. Q. B. to Q. B.*s so. 

17. K. B. to Q. Kt's sq. 
18 P. toK.*8 4th. 

19. Q. Et to Q.'8 5th. 

2(). P Ukee Ku 

21. Q. to Q.S Srd. (<f) 

9^1 Q. to Q '8 4th. 

23. Q. takes Kt 

24. K. R. to K.'s 80. 
25 P. to K. Kt*8 4th. 



BLACK. Mr. M 

1. P. to K.'8 Srd. 

2. P. to Q.'8 4th. 

8w P. to Q. B/s 4th. (a) 
4. K. Kt t«> B/s 3rd. 

6. P. to Q. E.'s Srd. 
«. Q. P. takes P. 

7. P. to Q. Kt's 4th. 
& Q. B. to Kt/8 2nd. 
9. K.B takes P.- 

10. Q, Kt to Q 8 2nd. 

11. (j. Kt to Kt's Srd. (>) 

12. Q. to Q. B/8 2Qd. 

13. Q. R. to Q.^8 8<|. 

14. B. to Q. '8 Srd. 

15. Castles. 

16. Q. to K '8 2nd. 

17. P. to K.'8 4th. 

la Q. Kt to B. 8 5tlL 

19. Kt takee Kt 

20. B. takes P. 

21. P. to K.'8 5th. 

22. Kt takee Q. B. 
28. P. Ukes Kt 

24 a to K. Kt*8 4tli. 
25. Q. to K. B.'8 5th. 
And white resigned. 



a) The acknowledged best move. 



With the intention of capturing the Kt and doubling his pawaa. 
Having in view the capture of Kt^s P. 
,1 Miscalculation ; white overlooked, by playing Q. to Q.*8 Srd and threai* 
•ntng mate, that black could readily interpose his EL's P.. winning a clear 

Biece ; for should white venture to cloture the B. he would lose his (^ oi 
ne next move. 



c) 1 



ALLGAIEB GAMBIT. 



Played at the Brooklyn Ohess-clnb, between Mi 
Philip and Mr. W. Horner. 



WHITE. Mr. Phil* p. 

I. P. to K'8 4th. 
«. p. to K. B.'8 4th. 
& K. Kt to B.'B Srd. 
4. P. to K. B.'8 ith. 
fi. K. Kt to K.^ 5th. 
«. K B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 
7. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
& K. Kt to Q.'8 Srd. 
9 P. toK Kt'8 Srd. 
H K. Kt to K. as 4Ui. 
. B. take6 B 
; to her Srd. 



11. Q.1 
IS. Q.t 



28 



BLACK. Mr. Homei. 

L P. to K.'fc 4th. 

& p. takes B. P. 

a P. to K. Kt'8 4th. 

4. P. to K. Kt'8 5tlL 

6. P. to K. R.'B 4th. 
a K. H- to his 2nd. 

7. P. to Q/s Srd. 

a P. to K. B.'8 6th. 

9. K.B. toK.R.'a«i4 
10. B. Ukee K. Kt 
IL Q. to K.'8 2nd. 
la K. R. to hia 84. («. 
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11 O. Kt to B't 8rd. 

14 K. to his B.% 9nd. 

15 P. to Q. K.'8 4tfa. 
le. K. a to K.*8 sq. 

17. Q. a to K. Rt\ Mk. 

18. KL to Q.'8 5Ui. (d) 

19. K. P. takes P. (dli. «h.) 
sa K. R. tftkes Kt (ch.) 
21. a takes Q. 

82. R. to K.'i» sq. (oh.) 
%\ (^ to K."! 8rd. 
24 B toQ.*»8rd. 
2& P. to Q. Kt/8 8rd. 
2«i P. to a Kt.*8 4th. 
27. B. to K.'8 4th. 
2& Q. to her B.'s 8rd (eh.) 
89. a to Q.'8 8rd. 

80. R. takes R. (ch.) 

81. B. takes Kt 

82. K. to a*8 sq. 
88. a to Q.'8 8rd. 
84. K. to Kt*s sq. 
80. Ktoa'tsq. 



18. P. to Q. B.'s 9nu 
14 P. to Q. a 8 4th. (») 
Ifi. Q. Kt. So Q.'8 2n<L 

18. Q. Kt to K. B.*6 sq. 
17. Q. to her B.'s 2nd. («) 
la a P. takes Kt 

19. K. Kt to K.^s 2Dd. 
90. Q. tHkes K. a 

21. K. takes a 

22. K. to Q.'s sq. 

28 Kt to K. KfB 8rd 
24 at«iQ.'8 2nd. 

25. K. to Q. B.'s 2nd. 

26. Q. a t<» K.'s sq. 

27. P. to K. B.'8 4th. 
2a K. to Q. Kt's sq. 
89. P. to K. a^s 5th. 
8a a takes R. 

81. a to K's 7th (eh.) 

82. P. takes K. Kt P. 
8a a to K R.'s 7th. 
84 P to a^ 7th (oh.) 



And white reaigna. 

(a) Fearing the advanoe of white's K.'a P. 
(5) Threatening to win a 

(o) Had he played P. to K a'B 8rd, white woald have lepltod with F. 
K.*t 5th, winning the qaeen. 
(4) This saorinoe gives white a strong attack. 



BYANS' GAMBIT. 

Ckime between Messrs. N. Marache and W. D., both oi 
New York. 



WHITE. Mr. 


N.M. 


BLkOK, Mr. W. D. 


1 p. to K.'B 4th. 




1. P. to K's 4th. 


KtloK.a's8ni 




a Kt to Q. a*a 8rd. 


.* B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 




a atoQ.B.'8 4Ui. 


4 p. to Q. Kt's 4th. 




4 B. Ukes P. 


6. P. to Q. a's 8rd. 




a B. to a's 4th. 


i. P. to Q.'s 4th. 




a p. takes P. 


7 Castles. 




7. B. takes P. 


a Q. to Kt's 8rd. 
ft B takes P. (ch.) 




a a Ukes a 




9. K to Kt's sq. 


.a B. Ukes Kt 




10. a ukes a 


11 Kt to Kt's 5th. 




11. p. toil's 4th. 


la p. takes p. 




12. KttoK.'sSadL 


la P. to Q '8 6th. 




ia K. toK'ssq. 


14 a to B. 8 ith (ch.) 




14 K. to Q.'s 2iid. 


la P. takes Kt 




15. Q Ukes P. 


1«. Q. take» R. 

17. B. to Q. K.'8 8rd. 




la P. toQ.a's8k4 




17. Q. tnk«s Kt 


18. <^ to B.'8 7tb (ch.) 

19. a to Q.'8 6tb. 




IS. K. ti. (J.'s sq. 
19. B. to R.'s tSL 


10. Q.U>Q.a^s7th(eh.| 






Asd matea la three move^ 
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OUNNINQIIAM GAMBIT. 

Between V. JJilguer and Mr. M- 



WHITE. V. B. 


BLAOK.. Mr. M. 


1 P. to K.'8 4th. 


1. p. toK.'8 4th. 


1 P. to K. B '8 4th. 


8. P. takes P. 


a K. Kt to B.^8 3rd. 


a K. B. toK.'8 8nd. 


4. K. B. to a B.'8 4th. 


4 B. checks. 


5 P. tolCKt'sSrd. 


5. P. takes P. 


6 Castles. 


6. P. takes P. (ch.) 


r. K. to B.'8 sq. 

8 B. takes k/b. P. (ch.) 


7. P to (i.'8 8rd. 


a K. takes B. 


9. Kt takes B. (dia. ch.) 


9. K. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 


lO. P. to Q.'s 4tU. 


10. Q. B. to K. R.'s 6tk. 


11. K. to K. B.'8 8rd. 


:i. B. to K. Kt's 6th. 


13. E. takes Kt (ch.) 


12. Q. takes R. 


18. Q. takes B. 


13. (2. to K. B.'8 Sth (eh.) 


14. K. takes P. 


14 Q. takes Q K 

15. q. takes R. 

16. K. to his sq. 


15. Q Kt to R's 8rd. 


16. Q. to K. B.*s 5th (oh.) 
IT. Q.toQ. R's8th(ch.» 


17. K. to his 2nd. 


18. Q Ukes P. (ch.) 

19. Q, to B.'s 8th (ch.) 


la K. to bis sq. 


19. K. to B.'s 2nd. 


80. Q, Ukes P. (ch.) 

81. Kt to E. B.^6 5th. 


80. Ktohlssq. 




And must win. 


KVANS' 


GAMBIT. 


WHITE. Herr Anderesen. 


BLAOK. Mr. PerigaL 


I. K, P. 1 


1. K. p. 2. 


± K.KttoB.*s8rd. 


8. Q. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 
a K. B to Q. B.'8 4th. 


& K. B. to Q. B.'6 4th. 


4 Q. Kt P. a. 


4 B. takes P. 


5. (J. B. P. 1. 


5. B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 


& Castles. 


6. Q. P 1. 


T. (J. R 2. 
8. P. takes P. 


T. P Ukes P 


a B. toQKt'sSH. 
9. K. R. P 1. 


». K. R. P. 1. 


to. (^KttoB.'s8rd. 


10. K. Kt to K.^ 2nd. 


n. a P 1. 


11. (i Kt to K.'8 4th. 


12. Kt takes Kt 


12. P. Ukes Kt 


13 Q.KttoK.'8 8Bd. 

14 K. to B.'8 sq. 

!5. (J.B.toK?s2nd. 


18 K. B. to Q. a's 4th. 


14 K. Kt P. 2. 


16. KttoK.Kt's8rd. 


16 Q to R's 4th (ch.) 

17 Q. toQ. Kt'sSrd. 


la Q. B. to (^.'8 2ii(L 
17. K.B.to(l.'8 8rd. 


1& Q. R^ to K.'8 sq. (a) 


la. vwiles. 


18. Q. toK.R'88rd. 


19. K.toR.'s8nd. 


80. Q. to K. K.'8 5th. 


80. K. B P. 2. 


81. KttoK. Kt'sSrd. 


81. KttoB.*8 5th. 


88. Q. to 0.^8 sq. 

2a Kt takes P 


82. K. Kt P. 1. (b) 

2a Kt Ukes KtS P. (d) 


84 K. takes Kt 


24 B. Ukes Kt 


85. P. takes B. 


25..(^ toK. R.'8 5th. 
26. R. takes P. (d) 


26. P takes P 


27. K. t4> K.*8 4th. (€) 


87. Q.R. toK.KfSH. 
8aK.toR.'sBq. 


88 K. B. to Q.'8 Srd. 


19. K B. P L And wini. 
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(a) Iniendtntr tn n\nj K. a P. i. 

(b) Up to this point Mr. Perisal 
•kill, and we do Dot hesitate to pronbunoe his game saperior tc that of hli 



, Mr. Perisal plaja this game with his icoiistoineA 



formidable opiHinent 

(c) An unstMtnd sacrifice ; he should rather take P. with P^ then Kt wltb 
a, followed by Q. to K. K.*s 5th. 

(d) Very well played ; if white takes R. with P., he checks with B. at K. 
KCs sqUHru, then with Q. at Kt's 5th, and then takes B. ; and if wh t« (lajl 
17. a to Q.*a 8rd, the reply would be K. P. 1, ami ^ux 

(tf) The only move, it appears. 



QUEEN 8 GAMBIT. 



BLAOK. Mr. Perigal. 

L Q. p. «. 

i. Q. a P. «. 

3. Q KLtoa'kard. 

4 a p. 1. 

5. K. p. L 

«. a takes P. 

7. K. Kt to K.'b 2nd. 

a Q. a P. I. 

». Q. Kt p. «. 

10. Q. a to Kt's 3nd. 

11. K. Kt to Kt • 8rd. 
It K. a P. 1. 



la Q. P. 1 (ch.) 
14. K. t • - 



. taken Kt 

1& a to K. as 5tb. 

16. K. to K.'8 sq. 

17. K. Kt to K/s 4th. 
Id Q. a to Q.'s sq. 
19. Kt. Ukes P. 

20 B. to Q a*8 sq. 

i\. a to Q.*8 3rd. 

82. Q. to K.'s 2nd. 

83. Kt takes B. 

24. K. to Q.*s 2nd. 

25. K. a to Q.'8 sq. 

86. B. Ukes B. 

87. a to d'a 4th. 
28 B. to a B.'s sq. 
29. O. to K. s 8rd. 

80. K. to K.*s sq. 

81. Q. to K. KCstq. Beslgna. 



WHITE. Herr Auderoseii. 
1. Q. P. 2. 

8. P Ukes P. 
a K. P.2. 

4. K. B. toQ.B.«4th. 
ft. K.Kttoa's8rd. 

6. Castles. 

7. Q. a P. 1. 

a Q. Kt to Q.'B 2nd. 

9. K. a to R.'8 2nd. 

10. K. Kt to Kt's dtk 

11. K. a P. 2. 

12. Kt takes a P. 
18 K. to as sq. 

14 Q. to K. a^s fttk. 
Vk Q. takes a 

16. K. B. P. 1. 

17. B Ukes P. 
la P. Ukes P. 

19. Q. t4> Q. Kt's 6tlk 
2U. B. to Q.'s 5th. 

21. Kt to K. B.'s 8rd. 

22. Q. t*» K.*s Srd. 

23. Q. Ukes Kt 

24 Q. to K. B.'s 4tli. 

25. B. Ukes l^t (oh.) 

26. K. P. 1. 

27. Q. R to B.'t sq. 
23. K, B. P. I. 

29. P. Ukes P. 

80. Q. R. to B.'s 7th. 

ai. KttoK.Kt'tSik 



FBTROFF^S DEFENOE, 

BLAOK. Mr. narrwitz. 

1. K p. 2. 

8. K. Kt to B."* Srd. 
a Q. Kt to a*8 8rd. 
4 K. a to Q. a'8 4th. 
ft Castles. 
& Q. P. 1. (a) 
T. P. Ukes a 

a K. a P. 1. 

9. Kt to R.*s2ml 
10. P. takes P. 



Mr. LoweutliAL 



WHITE. 

1. K. P 2. 

2. K. Kt to B 's Srd. 
a K. B. to Q. Kt's Mk. 
4 Q. P. 1. 
0. Castles. 
(k B. Ukes Kt 
7. K. R. P. 1. 
a Q. Kt to a't 9k± 
9. Q. P. 1. 

10. Kt takes P. 
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11. <^t0K.-8 8f, (bj 

12. Q B. to QTb 2nd. 
18. K. B. P. 1. 


11. R toK.'feM. 

12. B. to B.'8 4tk 


18. Q. to Q.'8 8rd 
14. B. to K.'8 8rd. 


14. K Kt. P. 2. 


16. Q.toK. B.'8 2ml 


15. Kt to B.'8 5th. 


16. B. takes Kt 


16c P. taka R 


17. B. to Q. Kf 8 8rd. 


17. Q. B. P. a 


18. K. R. to K.'s 8q. (o) 


la Q. R. P. 1. 


19. B. Uke8 B 


19. R. tako8 a 


20. Q R. P. 1. 


20. R. takes R (eh.) 


21. Q. takes B 
22 KttoB.'8 8q. 
28. Q to a'8 2na. 


21. K. to B.'8 sq. 


22. R. to K.> sq. 
2a Q. to K/s 40l 


24. Q. P- 1. 


84. Q. to K. 8 7th. 


25 K. toKC8 8q. 

26. Q. to Q.'8 2nd. 

27. Q. to Q.> 80. (d) 

28. KttoQ.'sSnd. 


25. Q. to B's 5th. 


2 :. R to K.'8 7th. 


27. Q. Kt P. 1. 

28. a to R.S 8rd. 


29. Kt to K.^ 4th. 


29. R. to K's 6th. 


80. K.toB.'8 2nd. 


80. <^ to B/8 5th. 


81. Q. to Q.'8 2nd. 

82. R.toK.'8«q. («) 


81. q. to Q.'s 4th. 

82. Kt to R '8 4th. (/) 


88. Q. to B.'8 8q. 

84 Q.toQ.K08 8q. iff) 

85. K.toKt'8 2nd; 


88 KttoB.'8 5th. 


84 a Ukes K. a P. (i/fa.) 


85. a to K.^8 6th. And wlim 


Durationf seven 


hours and a hall 



(a) Kt to Q.'8 5tb would have been far better. 

(ft) r • -- - 



J Better at once to have played Q. B. to Q.^s 2nd. 

(c) Q. a to Kt's eq. would have been the proper move; if, then, whlat 
defends his Q. Kt P , black niiglit i>lay Q. a P. 2. 

(d) Better than to Q.'s 8rd. or URin«r P. 

(«) Q. to Q. B.'s sq and then Q. to Kt's 2nd looks more promiainf , sino^ 
Vthe Kt inovedf white would lose his Q. a P. 
(/) Well played ; this brings his Kt into a verj commanding poa tk>ik 
(g) An onaccoontable overugbt 



BIOILIAN OPENING. 

Between Messrs. Amlerssen an<l Staunton. 



WHITE. Mr. A. 

1. P. to K.'8 4th. 

2. P. to Q.'s 4th. 

8. Kt to IC B.'s 8rd. 

4 KttakecP. 

(f Kt to Q. a's 8rd 

€ B. toK^8 8rd. 

7. B. toQ.'8 8rd. 

8 Castles. 

» Q. to K. R "6 6th. 

l». P. to K.*8 5th, 

.1. Q. a to K.'8 sq. 

12. P. to K. B '8 4th. 

18. Kt to K.'s 4th. 

14 B. Ukes B.' 

15. Kt takes Kt 

I& P. toK. Kts4th. 

.7. K. to R.'s sq. 

S. B U K. B.> 8rd. 



BLACK. Mr. S. 

1. P. toQ.a'k4th. 

& P. takes P. 

a P. to K.*8 8rd. 

4 a to Q. B.'8 4th. 

6. P. to Q. a^s 8rd. 
e. B. to Q. R.'8 2nd. 

7. Kt to K.'8 2nd. 

8. CsAtles. 

9. Kt to K. Kt's 8rd 
10. Q. to her B.'8 2nd. 
IL P. to Q. Kt's 4th. 
12. B. to Q. Kt's 2nd. 
18. Q. B takes Kt 

14 Ktt<>Q aVdrd. 

15. P. ukes Kt 

16. Q. R to Q.'s sq. 

17. P to Q B.'8 4Qi. 
' Q. to Q. a'8 4th. 
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If. gU toK.B.'t84. 

90. B. to Q.*8 Sitl 

21. R. to K. R. 8 8rd. 

82 P. to K. KC» UtL 

2& P. takes R. 

24 Q. K. to K. a*t 8rd. 

25. P. takes P. 

26 P. rhecki. 

27. Q. toKt'sSth. 

2S. Q checks. 

29 P to K. B.'8 5th. 

»). B. to K. R.^ 6tb. 

81. K. moves. 

82. R. to K. £."6 and. 



19. Q. to a^s rth. 
90. Q. takes Q. & P. 
21. P. u> K. R.'s 8tC 
92. R. Ukes a 
%i, Q. checks. 
24. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 
25l P. Ui K. Kt.^ 8M. 

26. K. to a*s sq. 

27. Kt to K. B?s 4th. 
2a Kt to Kt's 2na. 
29. Q. to Q. Kt's 6Ch. 

80. Q, to Q '8 Sib (eh.) 

81. Q. to K.'s 7tb (ch.) 
And black i 



PHIUnOB'8 DBFENOB. 

By Philidor. 



L P. to K.'s 4th. 
9 K. Kt to B.'6 8rd. 
3. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
4 P. takes K.'s P. 

5. Kt to Kts 5th. 

6. P. t«. K. B.'8 4th. 

7. P to Q. B.'» 4th. 

8. Q. Kt. to B.'8 8rd 

9. P. t4> K. R 8 4tb. 

10. K. Kt. to a'8 8rd. 

11. Q. KL to Q. a's 4th. 

12. B. Ui Q.8 2nd. 
18. Q. takes B. 

14. P. u» Q. B.'s 5th. 

.5. P. takes I*, (in passingX 

16. P. to Q. Kt.'8 8rd. 

17. a to K.'s 2nd. 
la K. Kt to his sq. 
19 K. a to his 2nd. 

20. Q. to her Kt's 2nd. 

21. B. to K. B.'8 8rd. 

22. Castles on Q.'s side. 
98. P. takes K. R. 

24. P. to Q a'8 Srd. 

25. K. lo Q. Kt '8 sq. 

96. Q. to Kt's 4th. 

97. Q. to K. B.'s 4th. 

98. Q. takes K. Kt 

And black 



BLACK 
1. P. to K.'8 4th. 
9. P. to Q.'s 8rd. 
a P. to K a's 4tb 
4 K. a P. takee K. P 
& P. toQ's4th. 

6. K. B. to Q. a's 4tk 

7. P. to Q. B 's 8rd. 
S. K. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 
9. P. to K. a's Srd. 

10. Castles. 

11. a toQ. Kt's5th(«li 

12. B. takes B. (eh.) 
18 P. to Q.8 5th. 

14. P. to Q. Kt '8 4th. 
16. a R/8 P. takee P. 

16. Q a to K.S 8rd. 

17. Kt toK.B.'s4th. 
la K. Kt to Kt's 6Ui. 

19. P. to K.'s 6th. 

20. P. to Q.'s 6th. 

21. K.'s U. tekes P. 

22. K.'8 a takes Kt 
28. Q.'8 a tekes P. 

24. a to Q. B.*8 5th (ch.) 

25. a to Q. B.'8 7th. 

26. Q. Kt to R.'8 8rd. 
2;. Q. Kt to a's 4th. 

mates in two mrvee. 



SALYIO GAMBIT. 

between Messrs. V. H. der Laza and H., of Berlia. 
WHITE. Mr. H. BLACK. V. H. der L 

L P. to K.'s 4th. 1. p. to K.'s 4th. 



9. P. to K. B.'s 4th. 
a. K. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 
4. K. B. to U. B.'8 4th. 



2. P. takes P. 

a P. to a Kt.'s 4th. 

4 P.toK.Kt'aSth. 
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& Kt to K.*8 Bth ^^*^ B.fe Stb (ek) 

e. K. to B.'8 aq. C K. Kt to &'8 8rd. 
7. P. to a'8 4&. 7. P. to K. B. 8 6th. 

& P. to K. KVb 8rd. a Q. to B.'s «th (ch ) 

». K.toB'82nd. 9. Q. to K. Kt ^ 7th 'dL) 

10. K. to his 8rd. 10. P. to K. B/s 8rd. 

It. Kt to q.^ 8rd. 11. K. Kt. to a'8 2nd. 

18. Kt to K. a'8 4th. 12. K. B. to K. a'8 8rd. 

18. K to Q.'8 3rd. 1& B. takes Kt 

" ~ B. takes a 14. P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 

Kt to B.'A 8rd. Ifi. Castles. 

1«. Q. B. to Q.'8 6th. 16. P. to Q. Kt's 4th. 

17. a tokes Kt (ch.) 17. K Ukes B. 

18. P. to K. a's W 18. P. to Q Kt's 5th. 

19. B. takes Q. Kt P. 19. Q. a to as 8rd (ok) 
SO. K. to his Srd. SO. Q. takes K. Ktis P. 
21. Q. to K. Kt's sq. SI. Q. to her B.> Snd. 
S8. Q. takes P. (oh.) SS. B. to K. Kt's Snd. 
S8. Q. takes doabled P. 

▲adwlni. 



OOOIIBANB GAMBIT. 

Between Messrs. La Boordonnais and Ooohrantii 
WHITB. M. La B. BLAOK. Mr. 0. 



1. P.toK.'84th. 


1. P. to K.'a 4th. 


S. P.toK.B.'s4th. 


«. P. takes P. 


8. K.KttoB.'8 8rd. 


a P.toK.Kt'6 4th. 


4 K. B.toQ.B.'8 4th. 


4. P. to K. Kt's 6th. 


fi. KttoK.'s5th. 


6. Q. to K. a's 6th (eh.) 


& K. to B. 8 sq. 

7. P. toK.Kt?s8rd. 


a P. to K. B.'8 6th. 


7. Q. to K. B.'s 6th (oh.) 


8. K. to a's Snd. 


a Q.toKt's7tb(oh.) 
9. atoK.a's8rd(oh.) 


9. K. to his 8rd. 


10. K. to Q.^ Srd. 


10. P. toQ's4tb. 


11. B. Ukes P. 


11. g Kt to a'8 8rd. 
la P. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 


12. P.toQ.B.'aSrd. 


m B. takes K. B. P. (oh.) 


la K. to bis 2nd. 


14. KatoQ.Kt'B8rd. 


14. Q. Kt to B.'8 4th (eh.) 


16. K. to B.'8 2nd. 


16. Q. Kt tokes K. P. 


16 Q toK.B.'ssq. 


la Q. B. to K. B.'8 4th. 


17 Q takes Q. 


17. Kt to a's 7th (dis. <h.) 


18 P toOTsSrA 

19 atoKlKt'sif. 


la P. takes Q. 


19. Q.atoQ.'S8q. 


SO. aatakesa 
SI B. takes P. 


90. KKttakesa 


81. Kt takes d'B P. 


SS Kt takes Kt 


82. B. takes Kt (oh.) 


18. K.toa*8 8q. 
S4. Q. Kt to Q>B Snd. 
t5 K.B. toQ.'8sq. 
26 K a to Kt's sq, 
S7 P-toQ-KfaSTd. 


83. K.atoB.'8sq. 
84 K. Kt to B.'s 1ft. 


86. Kt to K.'s 6th. 


Sa B. to K. a*s 8tk 


87. K. a to B.'» 7th. 


S8. a takes a 


8a Kt takes B. 


S9. Kt takes Kt 


89. Q. B. takes a (oh.) 
80. atakesKt(«L) 


IO.K.taketa 




AAdwInt 
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OIHTRS OOUNTIR-eAlCBIT. 

Between Hr. H. of Berlin and V. H. der LaflL 

wHiTi. Mr. H. BLAOK. Y. H. der 1^ 

1 p. to K."* 4tk. L P. to Q.*s 4tli. 

IP.takoftP. t. K.KttoB.^«i4 

& B. ebeeka & B. to Q."! Snd. 

4 B toQ.B.'B4llL 4 P.toQ,Kt't4fku 

ft. B. toO.Kt'kSrd. fi. & to K. Kt's 5Ui. 

4 P. to K. B.'S 8rd. 4 B. to his own so. 

T. Q.toK.*s8nd. 7. P.toQ. R.^atd. 

a. P. to Q. B.'fe 4Ul 8. p. to Q. &"» ard. 

9. aKttoa'sSid. ». P.Ukesa-tP. 

10. P. tak« Q.^ P. m & to Q. Kt's 2nd. 

11. Q. to K.1i fiUk 11. Q.KttoO.'iSiHL 
18. Q. to her 401. 12. Q. to her Kt't 3rd. 
14 a to K.'8 ftrd. 14 P. to Q. Kt's 6th. 
14 Kt to Q. B.^4th. 14 Q. to her B.'84th. 
14 P. to alt 6th. 14 Q, B. to bis 8rd. 
14 P. to a R.'s8rd. 14 P. to K.s 8rd. 
17. Q. B. P. Ukes P. 17. Q. takes P. 
>berB.'B8nL 14 a takes P. 



14 Q. tot 
14 P. to ( 



> Q.'s 4tfa. 14 K. Kt to Q.'A 4th. 

24 & Ukes Kt 24 Q. takes B. 

21. K. Kt to K.'S 2nd. 21. B. to Q. KVb 4th. 

22. K. Kt. to K. &'k4th. 22. Q. to K. R's 4th. 
24 K. to &'s 2nd. 24 K. B. to Q.'b 8rd. 
24 P. to K. Kt's 4th. 24 Q. to K. B.'8 8rd. 

25. g to K.'8 8rd. 26. GasUes on K.*8 Odm, 

26. P. to K. B.*8 4th. 24 P. to K's 4th. 

27. K. Kt to R'sSth. 27. Q. to K. Kt'sdrd. 
28 Q. to K.'s 4th. 24 P. to K. B.*8 4tii. 

29. Q. to her 6th (eh.) 29. K. to R's so. 

30. P. to K. Kt's 6th. 80. P. to K. & s 6th. 

81. K. B. to g's sq. 81. Q. takes Kt 

82. g tokes K. B. 82. Q. takes K. R P. (okl 
84 K. to KCs sq. 88. Q. takes P. (oh.) 

84 K. to K.'8 80. 84 Q. to B.'8 6th (oh.) 

86. K. to Kt's 2nd. 86. g to Kt's 6th (ohj 

84K.toB.'8i4. 84 K.B.toa'84ak. 
And whtte Umss the gain«. 

IBBBGTTLAB OPENING. 

Between Mr. Horwitz and Mr. Stanntoiu 

WHITE Mr. H. BLAOK. Mr. flL 

1. P. to K.'8 4tA. L P. to g B.'a 4th. 

4 p. to K. B '8 4th. 4 P. to K.'8 8rd. 

4 K. Kt to B.*8 8rd. 4 P. to g's 4th. 

4 P. takes P. 4 P. takes P. 

6. K. a to K.'8 2nd. 4 K a to g's 8rd. 
4 P. to g B.'8 8rd. 4 g Kt to B.'8 8rd. 

7. P. to g*8 8rd. 7. g to B/s 2nd. 

4 P. to K. Kt*8 3rd. 8. K Kt to B.'s 8rdi 

4 g Kt to R.'8 8rd. 9. P. to g R's 8rd. 

14 g Kt to B.'8 2od. 10. Gadtles. 

11. P. to g's 4th 11. K. R. to K.'8 sq. 

14 Gwtis^ 14 g B. to g'a 2nd. 
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a9. K. to KVs fnd. 
14 K. B. to K/8 80. 
16 ICRtohisM}. 
16. & takes R. 
IT. P. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 
la Q. Kt takes P. 
19. K.B.toa'8 8rd. 
SO. Q.B.toKt^8]id 

21. Q to B/8 2nd. 

22. Kt takes B. 
2& P. takes Kt 

24 q. to Q. Kt*6 8«. 
V*. K. to Kt's 8q. 
2«. Q. to K.'8 80. 
27. R. to Q. B/s sq. 
S& K. B. to a*8 sq. 
89. P. takes P 

80. Q. to her 2nd. 

81. B. to B.'8 8tb. 

82. B. to Q.'8 Sth. 
8a Q. to K. B.'8 4tli. 
84 K. to Kt'8 8nd. 
80. B.toK.KCs8th 



la K.R.toK.*b2nd. 
14 Q. B. to K.*8 sq. 
Ifi. Q^ to her Kt's 8rd. 
1«. R. takes R. 
17. P. Ukes Q. P. 
la Q.B. toK. KfbOtt. 

19. K. Kt to K.> 5th. 

20. K & to a B.'S 4th. 

21. K. B. takes Q. Kt 
S2 Kt takes Kt 
Sa R. to Q B '8 2nd. 
24 Q. B. to K. B.'8 6th (eh.) 
26. P. to K. B/s 4th. 
2& R. to K/s 2nd. 
97. K. to B/s 2nd. 
Sa P. to K. Kt's 4th. 
i9. K. Kt takes P. at his 41k 

80. K. to Kt's 8rd. 

81. Q. to K*8 8rd. 

82. B. to K. Kt's 5th. 
8a KttoK.B.*8 6th(ch.) 
84 Q. to EL'S 8th. 

(<h.) 86. K. to B.'s 4th. 

Whits rarrenderiw 



IBREGTTLAR OPENING. 



Between Mr. Staunton 
WHITE. Mr. S. 

t P. to Q. B.*s 4th. 
S. P. to K.'s 4th. 
a P. to Q.'8 4th. 
4 K. P. takes P. 
& a Kt to B.'8 3rd. 
a K. Kt to B.'s 8rd. 
7. K. B. to Qr'B 8rd. 
a Castles. 
9. Q. B. to K.'S 8rd. 

10. P. to a Kt*s 8rd. 

11. K to K.'8 sq. 
11 Q. Kt to K/s 2nd. 
la a B. to K B.'s 4tk 
14 Kt takes B. 
la Q. Kt takes Kt 
la K.B.toK.*8 2nd. 
17 K. B. to K's sq. 
la Kt to his sq. 
la B. takes B. 
90. U. to her 8rd. 
t1. Kt to B.^ 8rd. 
9a P.toK.B.^3Td. 
2a Kt to K.'S 6th. 
84 B. takes B. 
2a B. takes B. (oh.) 
96 K to Kt*8 sq, 
87 B.loK/8 9nd. 
98 Q.R.toQ.'Ssq. 
99. K.R.toQ.^2nd. 
90 P.toQ.B*s4th. BeslgDsd. 



and M. St. Amant. 

BLACK. M. St. \. 

L P. to K.'8 8rd. 
a P. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 
a P. to Q.*8 4th. 
4 K. P. takes P. 
a K. Kt to B/s 8rd. 
a K. B. to K.'8 2nd. 
7. Castles. 

a Q. B. to K. Kt's 6tk 
9. Q. Kt to Q.'8 2nd. 

10. P. to K. B.'s 8rd. 

11. K.B.toQ.Kt's60i. 
12L K. B. to Q.'s 8rd. 

la B. takes B. 

14 K. Kt to K. B.'S 41k 

15. B. takes Q. Kt 

la K. B to K.'8 8q. 

17. Q. to her B.'8 2nd. 

la B Ukes a 

la Kt to K. B.'S 8rd. 

90. Kt to K. Kt> 6tk 

81. K. R. to K.'8 5th. 

Sa Q.B toK.R.'Sif. 

2a Kt Ukes Kt 

24 Kt takes Q. 

86. K. to B'8 2nd. 

8a Q. to K. a's 6tk 

27. a takes Q. P. 

8a P. Ukes P. 

89. P. to Q. Kt'S 41k 

80. P. toQ.B.'s8rd. 
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8I0ILU.N GAMS. 

Mr Stannton gives the odds of the pawn and more tc 
Vr. Buckle. 
[Id Meh of thcM two gunta, the king's bishop's pftwn of white 

«IIIOT«d.] 

BLAOK. Mr. B, 
P. to K.'S 4th. 



«. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
8. P. to K.'s 5th. 
4 K. Kt. to R*s 8rd. 
6. Q. B. to K.'8 8rd. 
6. K. & to Q.'8 Brd. 
Q. Kt to Q.^ 8nd. 
P. to K. R's 8rd. 
Kt takes B. 
to her 2nd. 
takes B. 
to Q. B.'s 8rd. 
la Castles. 

14. KttoK.Kt'S5th. 
1& a to K.'s 2nd. 
1& Q. to her 2nd. 

17. Q. R. to Kt's so. 

18. a to Q. Kt's 5tL 

19. P. to Q. B.^s 4(h. 
80. P. tokes Q. P. 
SI. P. takes Kt 

82. q to K. B.'s 4th. 
88. K. R. to Q.'s so. 
84 Kt to K.'s 4th. 
85. Kt to B.'s 6th. 
96. P. to K. U.'s 4th. 

87. q to Kt's 5th. 

88. Kt to Kt's 4th. 

89. P. toQ.'sSth. 

80 Q. to R.'s 6th (ch.) 

81 Kt to B.'s 6th (eh.' 

82 P. tokes B. 
8^ R. checks. 



WHITE. Mr. 8. 



_ R. to q's so. 
?. to K- It's 8rd. 
K. B. to Q. s 7th. 



And winn 



1. Q. Kt to B.*s 8rd. 
8. P. to Q.'s 4th. 

8. Q B. to K.'s 8rd. 

4 Q. B. tolCRfSOa 
6. P. to K.'s 8rd. 

6. Q to K.'8 ind. 

7. P. to K. Kt's 8r4. 
& B. takes Kt 

9. B. to R.'8 8rd. 

10. B. takes B. 

11. Q. checks. 

12. Q. tokes Kt P. 
18. Q. to her R.'s ath. 
14 Q. to K.'s 2nd. 

15. K. Kt to R.'s 8rd. 

16. K. Kt to B.'s 4th. 

17. P. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 

18. Q. to her 2nd. 

19. P. to Q. R.'s 8id. 

20. P. tokes B. 

81. Q. tokes Q. a P. 
22. Q. a to his 5th. 
28. Castles. 
84. K. to Kt's 2nd. 
26. Q. a to B.'8 6th. 

86. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 

87. Kt. to Q.'s 4th. 
8a Kt to K. B.'8 OCk 
89. Kt tokes P. 

80. K. to Kt's sq. 

81. R. tokes Kt 

82. Kt tokes P. 

88. Kt to K.'s sq. 

84 a to K. Kt's 5tk. 
86. a to Q. B.'B 6th. 



Between th« same players, at the same o( di. 



BLAOR. Mr. B. 
P. to K.'s 4th. 



1. 

a p. to K.'s 5tb. 
4 P. to K. Kt s 4th. 
& P. to K. &:» 4th 



P. to q's 4th. 
> K.'s 5t 



WHITE. Mr. B, 

1. q Kt to B.'8 8rd. 
8. P. to q's 4th. 
a B. to K. a's 4th. 
4 B. to K. Kt's 8rd. 
ft- P. to K.'8 810. 
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ft p. to K. B.*8 5th. 

T. P. to R. B.'8 4th. 

a B. P. takes P. 

t. B. to Q-'s Srd. 
la Q. takes B. 
It P. toK. B/sSth. 
IS. Q. to K. K.*8 8rd. 
18. P. takes K. P. 

14. Et to K's 2nd. 

15. Kt to K. B.'8 4th. 
Ifi. Kt takes K. R. P. 
IT. P. to Q. B '8 8rd. 
18. K.toQ.'8 8q. 



And black resigned. 



e. B. to K. B.'8 2nd. 

7. P. to K. Kt's 3rd. 

8. B. takes P. 

9. B. takes B. 

10. Kt to K. R.*8 8rd. 

11. Kt takes Kt P. 

12. P. to K. R/8 4th. 
la Q. to K.'» 2nd. 

14. Q. takes P. 

15. Q. to B.'8 4th. 

16. Castles. 

17. Q. to K.'8 5tb (ch.) 
1& Q. takes B. (ch.) 



Herr Harrwitz plays two games simultaneously with 
out seeing the board or men in either game — one gamf 
against Messrs. Henderson, Mathews, and Westland, and 
one as follows, both of which he won, giving P. and two 
moves. 

Herr Harrwitz against Messrs. Baker, Smith, and Dr. 
Geddes, in consultation. 

[Remove blMk king^s blahop^s pawn ttom the boerd.] 



WHITE. The Allies. 

1 K. P. «. 
«. Q. P. 2. 

8. K. B. to Q.^ 8rd. 
4 K. Kt to B.'8 8rd. 
5. Kt takes P. 

«. Q. B. P. L 

7. Castles. 

& Q. to K.'8 2nd. 

9. Q. Kt to Q.'s 2nd. 
10. Q. Kt to Q. Kt's 8rd. 

11 K. B. P. 2. 

12 K-P. 1. 

18. Q. to K. Kt'8 4th. 

14. Kt takes Kt 

15. P. takes P. 

16. Q. B. to K. B.'B 4th. 

17 Q. R. to K."* aq. 

18 Q. Kt P. 1. 

19. B t»Q't2nd. 
90. R. takes R. 
8L K. to R.'8 sq 

28. Q. to K. KOs Srd. 
S8. KttoK. R'aSTd. 

84. Q^ R P. L 

85. R. tokes B. 

86. B. toK.B.'»4th. 

87. R. takes B. 

8& Q. to K. B.*8 8nd. 
89. R to K.*ft 4th. 
80. R.tuK.8Mi. 



BLACK. Herr Harrwiti. 
1. 

8. K. p. 1. 



8. Q. B. p. 2. 
4 P.tak( ~ 



. takes P. 

5. Q. to Q. R.'s 4th (dt) 

6. Kt to Q. B.'8 Srd. 

7. Q. R. P. 1. 

8. K. Kt P. 1. (a) 

9. B. to K. Kt's 2nd. 

10. Q. to Q. B.'8 2nd. 

11. K. Kt to K.'8 2iid. 

12. Q. P. 1. 

la Kt takes Kt 
U P. takes P. 

15. Q. B. to Q.'s 2nd. 

16. Castles on K.'8 sidi^ 

17. Q. to Q. Kt's Srd. 

18. Kt to Q 's 4th. 

19. R. takes K. (ch.) 

20. R. to K.'s sq. 

81. Kt to K.'s 2nd. 

82. Q. to Q B.'s 3nd. 
88. B to Q. B.'B Srd. 
84 B. takes Kt 

85. B. takes P. 
86u B. takes B. 

87. Kt to B.^8 4th. 

88. Q. to K.^s 4th. 

29. Q. to Q. R.'b 8th (dk) 
8a Q. to Q.'s dth. 
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n. Q. takM Q. 81. Kt tak«8 Q. 

82. B.toK'»4lfa. SiaKtP.t 

88. K.aP.1. 8a K.toB'«8iid. 
84.K.toa^SD4 84. ICtolL^sSiid. 
8Sw K. R. P. 1. 85. Rt to B.*8 4th. 
8«. K. R. P. L 80. K. to R^A 8rd. 
87 K. Kt P. S. 87. Kt to Q.'8 Sid. 
4ta K. toK.Kt1i8rt. 88w R. to Q.^ sq. ^) 

89. P. Ukes P. 89. Kt takes B. (dt) 
40. R. tftkee Kt 40 P. takes P. 
4L R. to K.'8 8rd. 41. R. to Q.'8 7th. 
.P. 2. 42 K. KtP.L 



42. Q.R.] 
48 K.to] 



» B.'to 8rd. (0) 4a R. to K. R.^ 7tk. 

44. K. to Kt'8 8rd. 44. R. to Q. KfA 7th. 

45. K. to B.'8 8rd. 46. K. P. 1. 

46l K. to K.«8 4th. 46. K. to K.^ 8rd. 

47. K. to B.'8 .Trd. 47. C^ R P. U 

4a K.toK.*84th. 4a R. to K. B.'8 7th (A 

49. R. to K. B.'8 8rd. («) 49. R. to K. Ktli 7th. 

M. K. to K.'8 8rd. 50. R. takes P. 

61. K. to K.'B 2nd. 61. K. P. L 

And white resigned, 'fhis game lasted nearly six hoon. 

(a) To prevent the attack which white threatens hy checking with Q 
liter pnsliing on K.'s P. 

(p) With the intention of taking B. with Kt, and afterwards plsylJif 
& to GL'8 7th. 

(c) From this point white endeavors, if possible, to draw the gama. 

fa) Black's uiancBUvring with the rook is highly ingenious. 

(e) K. to Q.'s 8rd is the correct move, but the game is already lost, ai 
white cannot prevent his antagonist from gaining the K. Kt^s P. 

Herr Harrwitz was the victor in both games; and this result was not th« 
ess astonishing to the on-lookers from the fact that during the games Um 
talented player, who sat out of sight of the boards, entered freely into con- 
versation with several gentlemen, and amused tiimself by readmg Lever*! 
lovel of the Dodd Family Abroad 1 

Mr. Staunton gives Mr. Stanley, of the New York Ohea** 
dub, the odds of pawn and two moves. 

[Remove white king^s bishop's pawn from the board.] 

BLACK. Mr. Stanley. whitk. Mr. Staunton. 

L P. to K.'s 4th. 1. 

t p. to Q '8 4th. 2. P. to K.'s Srd. 

8. K. B. to 0.^8 3rd. a P. to Q. B.'8 4th. 

4 P. to K.'s 6th. 4 P. to K. Kt's 8rd. 

a P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. & Q. Kt to K's 8rd. 

a K. Kt to B.'s Srd. a P. to Q-'s Srd. 

7. P. to K. R.'8 4th. 7. Q. B. P. takes P. 

a Q. B. P. takes P. a Q. P. ukes K. P. 

t. P. to K. R.'86th. 9. R to K. KL'8 2nd. 

:0. R. P. takes P. la P. to K. R.*s Srd. 

U. Q. P. takes P. 11. Q. Kt takes P. 

ti. B. to Q. Kt's 6th (eh.) 12. a Kt to Q.'s 2nd. 

la Castles. 13. K. Kt to K.'s 2Dd. 

14 Q. to K.'s 2nd. 14 Q. to Q. Kt*s 8rd. 

16. Q. Kt to R.'8 Srd. 16. OasUe& 

la Q. Kt to B.*8 4th. la Q. tokes R 
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17. Q. takr« P. (ch.) 
<S. Q Kt. to Q.'s 6th. 
19. Q <»kes K. Kt 
to. P. takes Kt. 

81. Kt t(> K. B:b 7th (ch.) 

82. Q. takes R. 

23 B. tokesK.aP. 

24. Q. takes Q. B. 

85. Q. to K.'8 6th. 

26. Q. to Q. B;s 8th (eb.) 

27 K. R. to K.'8 sq. 

23. K. to B.'s so. 

29. Q. to K '8 6th. 

^ Q. to K.'s ftth (ch.) 

81. Q. to K B '8 5th. 

82. R Ut K.'s Sth (ch.) 
88. Q. to K. Kt's 4th. 
W.' Q. to K. Kt's sq. 

85. Q. R to K.'s sq. 

86. R takes B. (ch.) 

87. Q. takes R. (ch.) 

88. K. R. to K. B.'8 4th. 

89. K. to his Ku's 2nd. 

40. Q. R. to K. Kt's sq. 

41. K. to B s sq. (dia. eh.) 

42. P. to Q. R.'b 4th. 

48. Q. R. to K. Kt.'0 2nd. 
44 K. to K.'s 2nd. 
45. K. R. takes P. 
4d. K. £. to K. Kt's 4th 



17. K. to R.'8 sq. 
1& (^ Kt to K.^B 4th. 

19. Q. Kt takes Kt (ch.) 

20. Q. to K- R.'8 4th. 

21. R. takes Kt 

28. B. to K. B.'s 4tli. 
2a Q. takes B. 

24. R.toK. B.'S8q. 

25. R. to K. B.'e 8rd. 

26. B. interposes. 

27. R takes P. (ch.) 

28. R. to K. Kt's sq. 

29. R. to K. Kt's Srd. 

80. B. to K. Kt's 2nd. 

81. R. t«» K. B.'s 8rd. 

82. B. interposes. 

88. Q. to R. s Sth (oh.) 

84. <i. to K. R.'s 4th. 

85. R. to K. Kt.'s 8rd. 

86. K. to Kt's 2ud. 

87. Q. takes (^ 

88. Q. to (i.'8 6th (ch.) 

89. Q. to Q. Kt's 4th. 

40. Q. to K. R.'s 4th. 

41. K. to R.S 2nd. 

42. P. to Q. Kt's 4th. 
48. Q. to K R.'s Sth (ch.) 
44 P. takes R.'8 P. 

45. P. to Q. R.'8 8rd. 



And in « few moves white surrendered. 
KTKG'S bishop's OPENING. 

Mr. Stannton gives Mr. Wiel the odds of the queeo'i 
knight. 

[BemoYC black's queen's knight from the board.] 

BLAOK. Mr. S. WHITE. Mr. W. 



1. p. to K.»8 4th. 


1. P. to K.'8 4th. 


1 K.B. toQ.B.'8 4tl. 


2. K.BtoQ.B.'8 4th. 


8. P. to Q.'8 4th. 
4 P. to K. R's 4th. 


a B. Ukes Q. P. 


4 B. takes Kt 


6. R. takes B. 


6. Q.toK.R.'8 6th(ch.) 


6. PtoK.Kt's8rd. 


6. (J. takes K. R. P. 

7. K. Kt to B.'6 8rd. 


7. Q. B. to K.'8 8rd. 


8. P. takes P. 


8. Kt. takes K. P. 


t. B. takes K. B. P. (ch.) 


9. K. tokee B. 


10. Q. to her 5th (ch) 


10. K. to his sq. 


11. (I Ukes Kt 


11. Q. Kt to B.'8 8rd. 


12. GMUes. 


li P. to Q. Kt's 8rd. 


18. Q. to K Kt's 4th. 


1& Kt tokes K. P. 


14 a take* K. Kt P 
K Q.atf X-'saq. 


14 KttoK.B.'8iiid. 
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BTAK8' OAHBIT. 

Mr. Stannton gives Mr. Barrwitz the odds of queen's 
rook, Mr. H. playing this game and another at the sains 
time with Mr. Kieseritzkj, without seeing the board or 
Dien in either game. 

TBefora plftyinf OT«r this fame. rNiioTe bbdi*s <^^ R. from Um board.] 
BLACK. Mr. S. WHITE. Mr. IL 



2. 
8. 

4. 
6 
& 
7. 

a 

9. 

la 
n. 

12. 

i& 

Vk 
IT. 
IB. 

B. 

«0. 
SI. 
SI 

sa 

84 
85. 
8«. 
27. 

8a 

S9. 
8>. 
81. 
82. 
88. 
84. 
80. 
8& 
87. 



40. 
41. 
42. 
48. 
44. 



P.toK.'i4th. 

K. Kt. to a^ft 8rd. 

K. B. to Q. a^s 4th. 

P. to Q. Kt's 4tli. 

P. to Q. B.*s 8rd. 

CafttlcA. 

P. to Q.'s 4th. 

Kt takes P. 

Q. to her R '8 4th. 

P. to IL's 5th. 

Kt Ukee Q.'A Kt 

tB. to Q. R.'8 8rd. 
to her Kt • 8rd. 
takeaKt 
&. takes P. 

2. to her B.'s 8th (eh.) 
Q. to her 5th. 
a to Q-'s so. 
Q. Kt to Q.\ 2nd. 
Q. to B.'s tith (ch.) 
<l to K.'8 4th. 
Q. to Q Kt's 4th. 
Kt to Q. B.'s 4th. 
(^ to a*8 4tb. 
P. to K. K's 8rd. 
a to K.'s sq. 
Kt tokes a 
P. to K. Kt's 4th. 
P. to K. B '8 4th. 
Q. to her B.'8 6th 
P. toK.B.'8 6th. 
Q. takes Q. 
P. takes B (cb.) 
K. to Kt's 2nd. 
R. to 0.8 sq. 
a to Q.'8 2nd. 
P. to K. a's 4th. 
K. to a's 2n(l. 
P. to K. R.'8 5th (oh. I 
a to Q. B.'8 2nd. 
K. to R.'s sq. 
a to K a's 2nd. 
K. to Kt's sq. 
K. takes a 

And Mr. Harrwiti annonnoed 



1. P. to K.'s 4th. 
S. (i. Kt to a's 8rd. 
a K. a to (i. B.'B 4tfa. 
4 a takes (2. Kt P. 

5. B to a's 4th. 

6. P. to Q '8 8rd. 

7. P. takes P. 

a K. Kt to a's 8rd. 
9. K. B. to Q. Kt's 8td. 

10. P. ukes P. 

11. P. takes Kt 

IS. Q. B. to (^> 2nd. 
la Kt to (2.8 4th. 
14 P. tokes a 

15. <). B. to K.'8 8rd. 

16. B. to Q.'s 2nd. 

17. P. to K. B.'8 8rd. (a) 
la (). t«) Q. a's sq. (&) 

19. Q. B. to K.'s 8rd. 

20. K. to a's 2nd. 

81. Q. B. t«> K. a's 4th. 
22. K. R. to K.'8 sq. 
28. Q.atoQ Kt^ML 
24 (i. to K.'s 8rd. 
26. Q. a to (^.'8 sq. 

86. (^ a to (2. 's 6th. 

87. Q. a P. takes Kt 
2S. B. to K. Kt's 8rd. 
89. Q. tokes (^ a P. 

80. Q. tokes B. 

81. Q. to her B.'8 4th (en.) 

82. P. tokes HI 
8a K. takes P. 

84. a tokes (^ a P. 

85. K. a to Q. a's sq. 

86. K. a to Q. a's 6th. 

87. (). a to K. Kt's 6th U 
38. a tokes K. Kt P. 

89. K takes P. 

40. K. to a's 5th. 

41. K. a Ui a's 6th (dt) 

42. (I R. to K. B.'s 5th. 

43. a takes a 

mate in four more moves. 



ia) Conceive the nientol labor o' Mr. Harrwitz in bafBing sueh an attae!> 
as b\tn'.k hv maintoined, and carrying on a still more arduous game at t^ 
.ame time, and all without ilie aid of even a chequered board 1 

ijf) These ire the bet»t possible muves, we believa 
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MAMM PLATBD BETWEEN THE EMPEBOB NAPOLBOIT A WD 

THE AUTOMATON 0HE88-PLAYEB. 

When Napoleon entered Berlin, in 1806, somebody 
thought of the neglected Turk, and Mr. MsDlzel, a clever 
mechanician, was ordered to inspect and repair the dustj 
old enigma. From cob-webbed dreams of King Fritz and 
the brave empress, the veteran chess-player awakened to 
encounter a greater than they, fresh from the tield of re- 
cent victories. On this remarkable meeting we may dwell 
for a moment, since its history has been faithfully pre- 
served by an eye-witness, and has never before met the 
public view. 

The emperor, on this occasion, signified his wish to do 
battle with the Turk ; and accordingly MsBlzel arranged a 
second table, near that of the Turk, proposing to repeat 
the moves on both tables. This was ifsBlzel's usual mode 
of exhibition. Napoleon, characteristically overstei)ping 
the barrier which separated the Turk from the audience, 
struck his hand on the automaton's Chess-board, and ex- 
claimed — "I will not contend at a distance I We fight 
face to face." A grave nod indicated the Turk's assent, 
and the game began. The emperor was disastrously va» 
quished. Shortly afterwards, a second exhibition was or- 
dered. On this memorable occasion, the emperor placed 
a large magnet on the automaton's board. Meelzel smi- 
lingly moved the iron, so as not to embarrass the game. 
The Turk played on with his usual skiU ; the fatal echee 
(check) was heard again and again, and a second time 
Napoleon was defeated. 

The pieces were no sooner rearranged, than the emperor 
C|t ietly removed a shawl from the shoulders of a lady neai 
by, and with great care enveloped tlie face, neck, and 
body of the Turk, completing his arrangements with an 
exclamation of satisfaction. With a mufiled nod the Mos- 
.em agreed to the new condition, and this third time, also, 
victory declared itself for the Turk. For a moment the 
emperor regarded his antagonist, then, with a gesture of 
Bcom, he swept the Chess-men from the board, and crying 
*^ Bagatelle P"* strode over knight and pawn, and so out U 
the room. — The Chess Monthly, New Yorh.\ 
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WRITK. Napoleon. black. Aatoinaioiu 

1. p. to K.'a 4Ui.« 1. P. to K.*a 4th. 

9. Q.toK.B'8 8rd. 8. Q. Kt to U.'ft 8rd. 

& K. B. to a B/s 4th. t. K. Kt to K. R's 8rd 

4 K. Kt to K.'8 2nd. 4. K. B. to Q. R'ft 4th. 

6. Q. B. P. to Q. K.^ 8id 6. P. to Q. 8 8rd. 

fi. Cutlea. ,fi. Q. B. to K. Kt*8 5th. 

7. Q. to Q^8rd. 7. K. Kt. to K. B.'84th. 
& P. to K. K.'8 8rd. & B. takes Kt 

9. Q. takes B. 9. K. Kt to K. B.'s 5th. 

10. (^ to K.'s 6Q. 10. Q. Kt to Q.'8 5th. 

11. B. to Q. Kt\ 8id 11. K. Kt takes K. B. P. («h.) 

12. K. to B.'8 2nd. 12. Q. to K. K.'8 5tb. 

la. P. to K. Kt 8 3rd. 18. Q. Kt to K. B. s 6th («h.) 

14. K. to Kt's 2nd. 14 Kt takes Q. (cb.) 

15. B. takes Kt 15. Q. to K. Kt's 5th. 

16. P. to Q.'8 8rd. 16. B. takes K. B. P. 

17. K. to K. R.'8 8q. 17. Q. takes K. Kt P. (oh.) 
la K.toK.B.'88q. 18 B.toQ.^85th. 



Black mated in four mrves. 



* For oar **eopT** of this game, we are indebted to Ifr. W. Homer, of CM 
Brooklyn Chess-club. 

t **We Cordially recommend the OKeti Monthly to the patronage «l 
Amerioan Chess-playera. 

a D. MmkD, President of the New York Gheas-clobw 
F. Pbrbim, Secreury *» »♦ u 

T. Fekec, Secretary of the Brooklyn Chess-dub.** 
Tbbms. Annual subscrintipn. Three Dollars, payable in advance. P. 
Miller A Son, publishers, No. 18 Thames-street, corner of Trinity-pUoa^ 
New York. 

\* For the information of Chess-players who may visit New York, wm 
would state, that besides the New York Club, which meets on Tuesday 
Tliiirwlay, and Saturday evenings, at No. 19 £. TwelfJi-street, players nuky 
always be found at Uie Union Chess Booms, corner <f Fulton and NastH 
itNeta (lin befger's Saloon), every day (torn 10 ▲. m until 9 i. m. 
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KING AND QUSBN AGAINST KING. 

This is one of the simplest of all checkmates. It is onlj 
Mcessary to force the single king to the nearest side of the 
Chess-board, and then brin^g np your own king, you 
mate in a very few moves. There is, however, one danger 
tc be guarded against, viz., that of stalemcting your ad- 
versary. The power of the queen being so great, renden 
you very liable to this error. Place your pieces as in Dia- 
gram 1, and find how to effect mate in two moves— ob- 
serving the* probability there is of your giving stalemate. 

Diagram 1. 




KING AND BOOK AGAINST KING. 

This is also a very easy checkmate, though less so than 

tbe preceding one. A little practice, however, will enable 

yon readily to master it. In fact, in the must favorable 

osition for the siiij?le king, he cannot protract mate be- 

ond eighteen or nineteen moves. As before, he maet be 

24» 
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diiven to the side of the board, and then yon: king being 
placed in front of him, with one saoare between, mate is 
given by a check from the rook on tne same side-line npoo 
which ue king stands. An example (see Diagram S) will 
\ this quite plain. 

Diagnun t. 




^ ^ fi ^M 



WHITB. 



BLACK 



L B. to K. B/8 Tib. t K. to K. P/s sq. 

1 K. to K.'8 2nd. 1 K. to K. Kt'a sq. 

S. B. to Q. B.*s 7th. 8. K. to K. a'8 sq. 

4 K. to K.*8 8rd. 4 K. to K/s 8q. 

ft. K. to K/8 4tb. 6. K. to Q.'8 sq. 

fi. K. to Q.'s 5tlL 6. K. to Q. B/8 sq. 

7. K. to a'8 6th. 7. K. to Q. Kl'8 8q. 
& B. to K. B.'A 7th. 
C8. B. to Q. &'b 7th i8 stUl better, bat the present move exhibite tbe | 
dple more clearly.) 



t. a to K. Kt*8 7th. 
10. K. to Q. B/8 6th. 
IL K to Q. Kt.'8 6th. 
IS. Ik to &. Kt*8 8th (eheckmftte). 



a K. to Q. &*8 aq. 
9. K. to Q. Kt'8 sq. 

10. K. to a^A sq. 

11. K. to Kt*8 sq. 



In the following sitoation (see Dia^^un S), examine how 
to giye mate in tliree moves. 
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KING AND TWO BISHOPS AGAINST KING. 

The two bishops also win, without much difficulty, 
against the king alone; but in this case the king must b« 
forced, not only to a side of the board, but into one of th« 
corners, or, at any rate, into a square adjoining a cornel 
one. The following example (see Diagrau 4) will lo a 
rifficient illustration. 



« K B 
t Q B. 
8 K tc 
4 K tc 
fit K. B. 

6. K. to 

7. K. to 
a K. to 
9. Q. B. 

10. K. a 

11. ICto 

12. Q. B. 
18. K. B. 
14Q.B. 



WHITB. 




tc K. E.*8 8rd. 


1. K. 


to K. B.*8 4tIL 


2. K. 


hU 2nd. 


8. K. 


K. B '8 8rd. 


4. K. 


to K. B 'fl 5th. 


& K 


his Kt'8 4th. 


6 K 


bis Kt'8 5th. 


7. K. 


his B.'8 6th. 


8. K, 


to Q. B.'8 7th. 


9. K. 


to Q.'8 7th. 


10. K. 


his Kt'8 6th. 


11. K. 


to Q.'8 6th (ch.) 


12. K. 


t4, K,'8 6th (ch.) 


la K. 


ebeckinatMb 





BLAOK. 

to Q.'8 sq. 
to K.'s 2nd. 
to K. B 8 8rd. 
to K.'s 2nd. 
to K. B.'s 8rd 
to his 2nd. 
to Q.'8 8q. 
to K.'8 8q. 
to B.'8 sq. 
to Kt'8 sq. 
ti» B.'8 sq. 
to Kl'8 sq. 
U B.'8 8q. 
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Difffnun 4. 




KINO, BISHOP, AND KNIGHT AGAINST KING. 

Tills is a much more difficult checkmate than anj of the 
preceding ones, and should you be left with such a force 
at the te^ mi nation of a game, you would probably find it 
quite impossible to win within the stipulated number of 
moves. This position merits a close examination, and yon 
will then see that in this case the king must not onl v be 
driven into a corner of the board, but into one of them 
which is commanded by your bishop. 

You will observe in this position (see Diagram 5) that 
tlie black king is in the most unfavorable situation for you, 
since he occupies a corner square ^hich is not commandeu 
by your bishop. 



WHITE. 

t Kt to K. B/8 7th (ch.) 
1 B. to K/8 4th. 
& B. to K. R. 8 Ttb. 

4 Rt toK/s5th. 

5 Kt to Q.'8 7th (ch.) 
«. K. to Ills 6tb. 

7. K. to Q.'8 6th. 

8 & to K. Kt'8 Cth cch.) 



BLAOK. 
1. K. to Kt'8 sq. 
S. K. to B.'8 sq. 
8. K. to hi8 sq. 

4. K. to his B/8 sq., oi (A> 

5. K. to his sq. 

6. K. to Q 's sq. 

7. K. to his sq. (boat). 
& K. to Q.^B sq. 
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WRITE, 
t Kt .o Q. B/s 5th. 

10. K. B. to his 7th. 

11. Kt to Q, Kt.*8 7th (ch.) 
12 K. to Q. B/s 6th. 

18 K. to Q. Kt*8 6th. 

14 B. to K.'8 6th (ch.) 

15 Kt to Q B/8 5th. 

16 B. to Q.'8 7th. 

IT. Kt to Q. R.'8 6th (ch.) 

18. B. to Q. B.'8 6th (checkmate). 



BT.AOK. 
9. K. to Q. B.*8 aq. 

10. K. to <i'8 aq. 

11. K. toQ. B/8B41. 

12. K. to Q Kt'8 aq. 
18. K. t«) Q. B.'8 sq. 

14. K. to Q. Kt.'8 sq. 

15. K. to Q. R.'s sq. 

16. K. to Q. Kt'8 sq. 

17. K. to Q. B.'s sq. 



Diagram 5 



^m 'WA ^m 

'm, i 




(A.) 

4. K.toQ.'8 8q. 

S. K. to his eth. 5. K. to Q. B.'8 2nd. 

e. Kt to Q.'s 7th. 6. K. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 

fTiis is his best move, to ftYotd the corner square ; \t instead of thia, ha 
play his K. to (). Kt's 2nd, yoar best move is the B. to Q.'8 8rd, and II 
ne then play K. to (^ B.'s 8rd, you can move your B. to Q. B.'s 4th, a^f 
after his next move, B. to Q. Kt's 5th). 

7. B. to Cl'a 8rd. 7. K. to Q. B.'s 2nd (beit> 

a B. to Q. Kt's 5th. 8. K. to Q.'8 sq. 

9. Kt to K.'8 5th. 9. K. to B.'s 2nd. 

10. Kt to Q. B.'s 4th. , 10. K. to Q.'s square. 

11. K. to Q;b 6th. 11. K. to Q. B.'b sq. 

12. Kt tc Q. Ii.'s 5th- 12. K. to Q/s aq. 
18. Kt to Q. Kl> 7th (eh.) 18. K. to (^ B.'s sq. 
14. K. to Q. B '8 6th. 14. K. to Kt's sq. 
1& Kt to (^8 6th. 15. K. to B.'s 2nd. 
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.«. K to Q. R'8 Tth. 

17. B. to Q. a*» 4tli. 

1& Ki. to Q. a'8 8th (ch.) 

19. B. to Q.'8 5tb (checkmate). 



Ifi. K. to R.*8 nq. 
IT. K. to R.8 2Dd 
18. K. to B.'8 84. 



It not anfrequently happens, however, that when yc*ni 
opponent has a pawn besides the king, checkmate can bi 
^ven without tlie necessity of driving him to the c(»rnei 
commanded by yoor bishop, because you do not tlien iucui 
the risk of stalemating him. 

KINO AND TWO KNIOHT8 AGAINST KINO. 

Tlie two knights, with the assistance of the king, cannot 
force checkmate; unless, indeed, the adversary has a pawn, 
which may sometimes be made the means of effecting it 
witli only a single knight, as will be seen hereafter. Many 
singular positions occur with the knights, where the ad- 
verse pawns, or even pieces, may be made to assist in 
crowding, and finally in checkmating their own monarchy 
The following is an example : 

Diagram 6. 




White mates m six moves, thus* 
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WHITE. 

t Kt from E.'8 8rd to Q. B.'A ith. 

1 P. to Q. Kt'B 4th. 

f K. to hit) 2nd. 

4. K. to bis so. 

ft. Kt to K 8 5th. 

6i &t to Q.'s 8rd (oheekmate). 



BLAOK. 

1. r. to Q. B.^s 4th. 
8 P. takes P. 
a P. to Q. Kt's Cth. 
4. P. to Q. Kt*s 7th. 
ft. P. Queena. 



QUEEN AGAINST A KNIGHT OB BISHOP. 

(In all cases, each party is of course understood U Lar 
ft king in addition to the pieces named.) 

The queen wins easily against one of the minor piecea 
except when in such a position that the weaker party, bj 
the sacrifice of the piece, may force a stalemate, ia ai 
example, see the following Diagram. 

Diagram 7. 



m 
mm "^ 



^'mi^W^^ 



w mm ^^/ 
^^^ mm -1- HP m 



W^/ % 



m 
.mm 






WHITE. 

1. a to her 4th (eh.) 
1 K. to his 4th. 



BLACK. 
1. K.Uhto«rd. 



flf be move the Kt to Q. B.'A 8rd, yon shonid eheek with foot Q. M te 
6th, and then take the Kt ; bat if he plaj— 
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WniTB. 

t. a to her Kt'A eth («k.) 

4. K. to B.*8 5th. 

& K. to Kt.^ fith. 

6i Q. to her Cth. 

7. Q. to K. a'8 6th (eh.) 

& a to K^s 6th. 

«. K. to B.^ 6th. 

tfll <^ to Q. B.*6 6th. 



BLAOK. 
S. Kt to K. KV§ fk± 

8. K. to B.'B 2nd. 

4 Kt to K.'8 2nd (elk) 

5. Kt to Q.'8 4th. 

6. Kt to K. 8 2ad. 
T. K. to his 8q. 

6. K. to Q.*8 aq. 

9. Kt to Q. B.^ tq. 



Ajid 70Q mutt win the Kt 

Whsnever the knight is at a distance from the king, jon 
may giMierally win it in a few moves by a divergent check, 
or by attacking and confining tlie knight ; but yon mast 
Always be careful to prevent your king and queen being 
attacked at the same time by the adverse knight; and to 
avoid positions in which black may draw by giving up his 
knight, as in the following Diagram, where, black having 
to move, can make a drawn game. 

Diagram 8. 




tn the Bam» manner, the queen easily wins against a 
bishop. 
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QUEBN AGAINST ROOK. 

Here also, as in the last case, the qneen wins in all gen 
aral positions, the exceptions being of the same natnre af 
oefore, viz., being founded on the possibility of making a 
stalemate. 

Diagram 9. 

BLACK. 



^^ f^^^ ^^^ WM^ 

Wm Wm w/m 



^«^' 



Philidor gives this fxjsition (Diagram 9), and the method 
of playing it. Black being already in check, he plays: 

WUITB. BLACK. 

1. K. to Kt'8 «th. 
1 K. to Q'8 ftth. 3. U. to Q. B.*B 7th 

(9boaM black plav 2. R. to B.*b Sth, wblt«*B reply !• & Q. to K.'k iq^ iMl 
Imh te adrance his king.) 
H K. to Q.'B 6th. 

(To check would be a loss of time.) 

8. K. to Kt'8 7th. 
4 K. to Q.'8 4th. 4. K. to R.'b 8th. 

(I.tvitlDg white to take the rook, and thus give Btalematt.) 



ft. K.tAQ.'8 8rd. 
«. a to K. R.'8 4th (ch.) 
T. K. to B.*8 8rd. • 
& Q. to Kt*8 5th (eh.) 
f. Q. to K.'8 6th (ch.) 



25 



6i R. to Kt'8 7th. 

6. K. to Kt'a Sth, or (Al 

7. B. to K. R's 7rh. 

8. K. to B/s dth. 

9. ]LtoKt88th. 
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WHITE. 


BLAOK. 


10. Q. to Kt*8 fttb (ch.) 
It Q. to B.'B 7Ui (ch.) 
l«.Q.toKt's8th(cli.) 


10. K. to K.'s 7th. 
It K. to Kill 8th. 

takes rook, and wins. 


T. Q.toQ.'8 8q.(ch.) 

8. Q. to Q. B/8 2nd (ch.) 

9. a to Q. B.8 8rd (ch.) 
IOl K. to Q. B.^ 4th. 


(A.) 

6. RtoaB.'fcTtk 

7. K. to Kt'8 7th. 

8. K. to R.'8 6th. 

9. K.toB.1i6th. 

Andw1n& 



With the exceptions already referred to, you can alwayf 
'orce the single king to a side of the board, and afterwardi 
mn the rook, either by a divergent check, or as in the last 
rariation. We give one other example of the same kind, 
Diagram 10, with the method of playing it. 

Diagram 10, 




WHITE. BLACK, 

t <|. w K. Rt*8 4th. 
If he play B. to K. B.'b Ui, « %>• uiovee Q. to K. B.^e 6tb ; HiA I 

1. \L to Q. B's 7th. 

1 (2. to (^.'8 Bq. (oh.) i. R. to Q. B.8 8th. 

8. (^ to Q. Kt'8 ))rd \h. 1 K. to B.'B 8th. 

4. Q. to Q. B.'ii 4th (oh.) 
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^t. fnslead, yon play K. to his Sn<i black moves B. to R s 7th (ch.X u 
dr&w the came.) 

4. K. toKL'sTth.* 
ft. li. to Q. Kt.'B 8th. 

6. K. to R.'s 7th. 

7. K. to Kt'8 6th. 
P. K. to Q. Kt's 7th («li.l 
9. R. to Q. Et's 8th. 

10. K. to K. '8 7th. 

11. K. to KCs 7th. 



6. K. to Q.'8 2n<]. 

6. Q. to C^ Kt't, 5th (ch.) 

7. Q. to Q. R.'8 6tb (ch.) 

8. Q to Q. R.'8 5th. 
9 K-toQ.'8 8rA 

10 Q. to Q. Ku*8 5th (ch.) 



11. Q. to Q. B.'B 4tb (ch.) 
12 K.toQ.'B2ad. 



And wiLB. 




In this position, Diagram 11, which is given by Poniiaiii, 
black, having the move, will draw the game. Thus : 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R. to R.'8 2nd (oh.) 

1 K to Kt*8 2nd. fi. R. to Kt *s 2nd (ch.) 

t. K. to B.'8 8rd. 8. R. to B.'8 3nd (ch.) 

4 K. to Kt'8 4th. 4. R. to Kt'8 2nd (ch.) 

ft. K. to B.'8 5th. 6. R. to B.'8 2nd (oh.) 

e. K. to Kt'8 6th. 6. R. to Kt's 2Dd (oh.) 

T. K. to R.'8 6th. 7. R. to R.'b 2nd Uh.) 

JfiC for If white sbontd take the rook, his adversary la stalematoA 
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KINO AND PAWNS- AGAINST KINQ AND PAWNi^ 

Diagram 12 White can only draw. 

WFITB. BLAOK. 

I P two nqt vrtM, 1. E. to B.*8 aq. 

t K. to K.'s 7tt. 3. P. two sqa&reft. («l 

I K. t> K • 0ik a K. to Q.'8 aq. 

I K. Ukcd 1 . 4. K. to Q.'s Snd. 

And draws. 

(^) The only move to dnw 




Diagram 18. Black, with the move, cannot win. 



WHITK. 

I. K. to Q.'8 4th. 

t K.toQ.'8 5th. 

t K. to a B/8 4tlL 

fii K. to Q.'B 4tlL 



IJLAOK. 

1. K w) K.'s 8rd. 

2. K. to Q.'8 8nd. 
8. K. to K.'8 2nd. 
4. K. to K.'8 Brd. 



And draws. 



Wiltf has only to wait for black to play to his king^s 
third, and to answer either king to qneen's fourth or king's 
bishop's fourth 
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WM mm 

m m. 



^p ^p^ 






m 



i 



.,„ (//. " w/im 

'/^M '^^M ^^ M 

i..^^ ^ fi fc^ ^ 
J ^ « « 



Diafifrain 14. 






i ,iSg^ 









i 



^i m 



^^^ ^^^ :^5^ « ^ 
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Diagram 14. White can only di-aw. 

WHITS. BLAOK. 

1. p. to K. Kt*BSrd L K. to K. K'8 so. 

i. K to K. B.^ 6ih. 2. K. to K. Kt's 8& 

H P. to K. Kt'e 4tli. & K. to K. K'b «i. 

4. P. to E. Kt'o 5th. 4 K. to K. Kt's so. 

B. P. to K. Kt's 60l & p. takos P. 
▲nddrawib 

In order to save space, we omit the Diagrams ib tfit 
•r.dingt} of games, from this point, and give the (ositioni^ 
in type, instead. 

BIBHOPl» AGAINST PAWV. 

Position 15. 

WUITB. BLAOK. 

B. At Q. Kt'B Ttiv P. At K. B.'8 5th. 

B. At K.*8 7th. K. At K. K.'8 6th. 
K. At K. B.'s 4th. 

White to move and mate in four moves. 

1. B.toQ.a*B5th. MoyesaafDmd. 

fi. K.toK.Kt*8 4th. 
3L K. to K. a'8 Srd. 
4 K. to K. Kt 8 8rd. 

And matML 

Were hlack without a pawn, mate conld not be effeoU/d 
ID easily. 

KNIOHT, BISHOP, AND PAWNS. 
Position 16. 

WHITB. BLAOK. 

Kt at K.*B 4th. Pawna at K B/s 6th- -K. KtH (Kb-* 

K. at K. B.*a 3nd. and K. K'b 6th. 

B. at K. Kt*8 7Ul 

K. at K. B/8 8th. 

White draws the game. 

1. Kt to K a*8 Snd. 1. P. one (oh.V or (AV 

1 K.tak«8P. S. P.toK.£.^Tth,or(^ 

H K. Ukea P. ~» * ^ 

Anddrawib 

(A) 

t atoK.B.«8th. 
ft Kt takea P. on K. Kta 5th. (a) 

And drawn 



ft Kt tak«a P. (oh.) 



(B) 

ft K.toK.Kt'kf 

Anddrawfc 
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<<f) Had wblte In yariatlon B UkM tbe blahop witk dth« Yb^ or knigjhl 
k% would have lost 

This position at the first glance is likely to decdve eyea 
the Teteran Ohess-player. 

BOOK AGAINST PAWim. 
Position 17. 
WHITA. BLACK. 

PawTA at K Kt'a 6th and Tth. B. at Q. R's Tth. 

K^atKB/aTth. K. at Q. KCa Snd. 

White wins, notwithstanding that black has the mOT«u 

1. B.toKB.*B7thCdi.) 
1 K. to E'a 6tb 3. B. to K.'8 7tb (elL> 

a K. to K. B/B Stli. & B. to K. B/B Tth (eh.) 

4. K. to K.'B 4th. 4. B. to K'b Tth (ch^ 

& K. to K. R'B 4th. 5. B. to K. sq. (best! 

«. E. to K. Kt*8 5th. 6. K. to Q. B/b 2nd. 

T. K. to K. B/B 6th. T. K. to Q.'b 2nd. 

a. K. to K. B.'a 7th. 

Andwlnii 

Had rook stood on Q. R.'s 2nd, or on any of the royal 
adverse squares, the game would have been drawn ; but 
place the rook in any other position, and black most lose. 

Position 18. 

WHTTB. BLAOK. 

B. at K. Kt'a 80. PawDB at Q. B.'b 8rd— K.*a 71b— 

K. at Q. B.'8 6tL K. B.*8 6th-and K. B."* 6th. 

White, having the move, can draw against the four pawns. 

t K. to Q. B.'B 6th. I. K. to Q. B.*8 6th. 

fi. K. to Q. B/s 4th. 1 K. to Q. B/s 6th (beitX 

3. K. to Q. B.*B 8rd. a K. to Q. R'b Tth. 

4 B. to K.*8 sq. 4. P. to Q. B.'a 4th. 

& K to Q.'8 8rd. 6. K. tc Q. Kt*8 Tth. 

t K. to K'b 8rd. «. P. to Q. B.'b 5th. 

*. K. takes P 7. P. to<. B.*8 6ti^ 
1 B. takea P. (eh.) 

And drawn 

fhis position exhibits the power of the rook, when weQ 
lAuyed, to stop the advance of pawns. 



Bl>0K AQAIN8T BISHOP. 

Position If. 

WHITB. BLAOK. 

B. at \ Kt'B 7th. B.atK.B*B«lk 

K.atK.fi.^6tb K.atK.B.aa^ 
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"White to move and win. 

L B. to K. Kft Srd. 1. B. to K.^ 6th. 

1 K to K. Kt.'8 4Ui. 1 B. to C B.'e 6th. 

8. B. to K. B/8 4th. & B. to K. EfB 7th. «r (A| 

1 B. to K B/b 2nd. 4. B. to Q. B/b 8rdO»w4 

6. B. to Q. B/8 8nd. & B. to Q.'b 2iid. 

1 B. to Q. KVa 2iid. 

And wina. 

(A) 

a & to FL's Tth. 

4 R to K. B.'B 2nd 4. B. to Q. B.'B Atk 

5 R. to q. B 's 2nd. 5. B. to Q. R.'8 8id. 
e. R. to Q. B.'b 6th. 6. a to Q. Kt.'s 2iid. 
T. B. to Q. Kt'B 6th. 



(B) 

6. B.toQ.Et'klth. 

7. & to Q. B.'b 8fh (oh.) 7 B.toK.'tsq. 
& B. to Q.'b 8th. 

And wiiia. 

E. and R. against E. and B. generally draw, bat In tbia 
Instance the rook gives white tlie victory. 

BOOK AGAINST ROOK AND PAWV, 
Position 80. 
WHITB. BLAOK. 

B. At Q. B.'8 8q. B. at Q R/s sq. 

K.atQ.B.'86ttL P.atQ.R.'B8rd. 

K. at Q. Kt'8 iq. 

Wliite to move and win. 

1 R. to K. R.*8 sq. 1. K. to Q. R*8 2nd. (•) 

2. R. ti» K. K.'s Tth (ch.) «. K. to Q. KU'a sq. 

H K. to Q. KCb 6tb. 

And wlna. 
(a) Any other move and white woald mate with T«dL 

Eing and rook against king and rook geuerally draw, 
but in this instance black possesses a pawn, which co«tf 
kim the game. 

QfUBBN AGAINST PAWNS. 

Position 21. 
WHITE. BLAOK. 

0. at K. R'8 Tth. P. at E. Kt^B Srd. 

BL at Q. B.'B sq. K. at K. B.li 4th. 

White to move and win. 
1. R. to Q. Kt'8 2nd. 1. K. to K. fi.'a 8i4. 

1 K. toQ. B'sSrd. 8. P. one 

8. Q. to K.*8 1th. And wtna^ 
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In the foregoing position white has only to advance hit 
king, unless black pushes on the pawn. 

Position 22. 
WHITB. BLACK. 

Q. ftt Q. EfB 7th. P. At Q. B.'B ftth. 

K.«tK.Kt^7Ui K.fttQ.a88tli. 

White to move and win. 

1 K to K. B/s etli. 1. K. to Q.'B 8th. 

5 K. to K.'B 0th. Sl P. ono. 

8. Q. to Q. KCn SnL a K. to Q.'8 7th. 

4 a to a B.*B 2nd. 4. K. to Q.'b 8th. 

K. to Q.'s 4th. & K. to 0.^8 7th. 

6 Q. to Q. Kt'B 2iid. & K. to Q.'s 8th. 
7. K.toa.^8rd. 

Andwini. 

Had white king stood on king^s knight^s eighth, th« 

BAiiio mode of play would be required as in Position 21. 

For example: 

t Q. to K. R.'8 BO, (eh.) 1. SL to Q. Kt'B 7th. 

i. Q.toK.B.B8ai. & K.toQ.KC86th,orB.'k7th. 



H Q. to Q.'8 4th. 



And winib 



Position 28. 
WHITE. BLACK, 

g ftt K. B. *B 8th. PawnB at E. B/b 7tfa, and Q. KU'i Till 

K.atQ.Kt'8 8th. K. at Q. B. s 3th. 

White to move and win. 

1 Q. to Q. B.'b 8rd (cb.) 1. E. to Q. Kt*s 8th. 

1 Q. to Q. B.*8 6th. 2. K. to Q. & a 7th (b«IX 

H Q. to K.*B 2nd (eh.) 8. K. to Q. B.1i eth. 

4.Q.toK.B.^i4. 

Andi 



QirSBN AGAINST BOOK. 
Pofiition 24. 

WHITE, BLACK, 

a at K.'b Bq. B. at K. Et*s 8M. 

K.atK.B.'a6tlL K.atE.B.^84. 

White to move and win. 

>K.B'b8q.(eh.) 1. K to E. Et*B aq. 

^ K R/B 5th. 2. R. to Q. B.'8 2nd (or A, B. 01 

8. Q.toQ.'8 5th(ch.) a E to E. E.'8 2nd. 

4. <;i. to Q.^88rd (0^) 4. E. toE. Kt^aq. 



l.Q.toI 
1 Q.to] 



& U. to Q. a bth. 



And wina. 
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(A) 

^ R.toQ. a*t9B4 

K. KVb 4tii (oh.) & K. to K. R.*b iq. 

^ K R.> 4th (oh.) 4. K. to K. Kt'B ■% 

ft. Q. to K Kt*i» 8rd (ch.) 6. K. to K. R.'ii Snd. 

«L Q to K B.'b 2it<l (ch.) «. K. to K. Kt/« •«. 

7 0- to Q. KCs 8th (cb.) 

And wins. 

(B)* 

2. R toK. Kfbftth. 

8 Q. to K.'b 8th (ch.) 8. K. to K. U.*8 2nd. 
4. (2. to K.'8 4th (eh.) 4. K. to K. Kt^ a^ 
6. Q to Q. 6/8 4tb (ch.) fi. K. to K. K.'t H- 
&Q.toK.B.^4th(oh.) 

And wIm. 

(0) 

2. R. to K. KVb 8th. 
3. (^ to K'b 8th (ch.) 8. K. to K. R.'8 2iid. 



4. (2. to (i.'s 7th (ch.) 4. K. to K. R.'a sq. (bMkX 

6l (^ to (2. B.'8 8ih (ch.) 6. K. to K. K.*8 2i ' 

«. Q- to Q. B.'8 7th (ch.) «. K. to E. Kt*s e 



6l (^ to Q. B.'8 8ih (ch.) 6. K. to K. K.*8 2nd. 

«. Q- to Q. B.'8 7th (ch.) «. K. to E. Kt*s 80. 

T. (J. to a Kt'8 8th (ch.) T. K. to E. it's Snd. 



a Q. to K. B.'B 2nd (ch.) 

And wfnfl. 

King and queen win again.st king and rook, but ft ha* 
not hitherto been shown with sufficient clearness hoir th« 
r»ok may be won when separated from the king. 

Position 25. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

BatQ.R.'asq. Q. at Q. Kt^ 8vd. 

K ^ (^ B.'8 Sth. E. at Q.'8 sq. 

Wkite has the move and draws. 

1. B to Q.'B sq. (ch.) t E. to (2. B.'8 s^ 

1 K. to Q. B.'s sq. (ch.) 2. K. to Q.'8 8q. 

a B. to (i B '8 8th (ch.) 8. E to Q 'a 2nd. 

4 B to Q. B.'8 7th (ch.) 1 K. to E '8 8rd. 

& E. to E.'B 7th (ch.) & E. to (I's 4th. 

6. B. to (i.'8 7th (ch.) 6. E. to <^ B.*b 6tk. 

7. B. to (^ a's 7th (oh.) 

AnddrawB. 

An exception to the rale laid down in tha 
lUnstntion. 
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Guiis No. 1. 

WHITE. BhkOK. 

i P. to K'8 4th. >t P. to K.'B 4th. 

IL P. to K. B/s 4tlL S. P. takes P. 

8. Et to K R's 8r(L & P. to K. Kt/s 4tli. 

4 B. to Q. B/s 4th. 4. P. to K. KVi tUh, 

6. Castles. 5. Q. to VL's 2nd. 

6. P. to Q.*8 4th. «. P. takes Kt 

7. Kt. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 7. P. to Q.'8 8rd. (a) 

8. Kt to Q.'s 5th. & Q. to Q.'b 2nd. 

9. Q. takes P. 9. Kt to Q. B.'a 8rd. 

10. P. to K.'s 6th. 10. P. takes P. 

11. P. takes P. (or A, B> (6) 11. Kt to Q.'8 5th. 
ti Q. to K. R's 5th. (o) 12. Kt to K.'8 8rd. 
la B. takes P. (or C). 18. P. to Q. B.'s 8rd. 
14. Kt to K.'s 8rd (best). 14 Kt. to K. Kt*8 tod. 
1& Q. to K. Kt's 5th (or D\ 15. (i. to K.'s 2nd. 

16. Q. to K. Kt'8 8rit 16 Kt to K. K.'8 4th. 

17. Q. to K. B's 8rd. 17. Kt takes B. 
1& Q. takea Kt 18. B. to K's 8id. 

And black has a winning game. 

(A) 

11 a to K. R.'B 5th. 11. K to Q. 8 sq. 

li a to K. Kt 8 5th (oh.) (d) 12. P. to K. B.'8 Sid 

la Kt tokes K. & P. 18. (2. to K. Kt's tod. 

14 Q. takes Q, 14 B. takes Q. 
Ifii Kt takes Kt (e) 15. Kt takes P. 
16 & to 0.^8 sq. (/) 16. K. to K.'s sq. 

17. P koQ. B.*B8rd. 17. Q. B. to K.'t8id. 
And black wins eaailj 

(B) 

11 RtoK.'bsq. 11. K. to Q.'b sq. 

15 P takes P. 12. Q. to K. Kt*8 6th. 
18 Q. to <^'s 8rd. la B. to K. B.*s 4th. 

14 Q. to Q.'8 2nd. 14 B. to Q. B.'s 4tb («hJ 

16 K. to R.'8 sq. 15. K. to Q. B.'taq. 

And black wina. 

(0) 

l&atoQ'BM. 18. Q. to Q. B.'8 8rd. 

a4 a tc Q. KVe 8rd. 14 B to Q.'8 2nd. 

Iff Kt takes P. on K. B.'t 6th. 16. Castles. 

&A Q. takea K. B. P. 1& Kt toK B.'bSil 

And black win& 
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Ift. Q. to K. n.'h <ith. iff) 
l«. atoK. Kt'8 5tb. 
17. B. tak«e B. 



P) 



18. B. to E.'t 2nd. 

16. Kt to K.'8 8rd. 

17. Q. takes B. 
And black wina. 



la) P. to Q. B.'b 8rd would be weak play. 

(b) If white play Q. to K.'b 4tb, black's answer is K. to Q.^ SQUant tai 
would have a wiunlng game. 

(c) Were white to take P. on K. B.'b 5th, black would take £t with Q^ 
and will easily. 

(d) Q. to R.'s 4th (oh.) would be Inferior play. 

(O If Q. P. were to take P., black Kt would take P.; and If S. were U 
•heck, black would interpose with bishop, and win easily. 

(/) A£y other mode of play cannot prevent black from regaining bii 
lost piecB. 

{g) White queen Is compelled to retire ft-om rook^s Stb, and white c 
low play bia rook to queen's square with advantage. 



GiLMB No. 2. 



WHITB, 

I. P. to K.'8 4th. 

& P. to K. B.'s 4th. 

& Eu to K. B.'s 8rd. 

4. B. to Q. B/s 4th. 

5. P. to Q.'s 4th. 
«. Q. takes P. (or A). 

7. Q. takes P. (or B, C), 

8. Castles. 

9. Kt to (J. B.'s 8rd. (6) 9. P. to Q.'s 8r< 
10. Kt to (^ s 5th. 10. q, to Q. s 2nd. 

4nd th« position becomes the same as though black had castlod at \ 
5th move. 



BIJLOK. 

1. P. to K.'S 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 

& P. to K. Kt'a 4tli. 
4. P. to K. Kt.'s 5tti. 

6. P. takes Kt 

«. (i. to K.'s 2nd. (a) 

7. Kt to Q. B;s 8rd. 

8. Kt to Q.'s sq. 
^ -^ -^^ 8rd. 



e. (Nasties. 

7. Q. tokes P. 

a B. Ukee P. on K. B.'b Mil. 

9. B. to K. Kt's 5th. 

10. <l to B.*s 5th (ch.) 

11. B. takes K. Kt 

12. R. to K. B.'8 7th. 

1& Q. takes P. (ch.) (or DX 



(A) 



6. Q. to K.*s 2nd. 

7. Kt to Q. a'B 8id. 
a P. to Q.'s 8rd. 

9. P. to K. B.'s Srd. 

10. K. to (^.'s sq. 

11. P. takes Q. B. 

12. Q. to K.'s sq. 
18. KttoK.'8^ 



And black wina. 



7. Kt to Q. B.'s 3rd. 

a P. toK.'s5th. 

9. Kt to Q;s 5th. 

>0. Q. takes P. on K. R'a 6th. 

il. P. takes P. 

12. Castles. 

la Kt to K. a's 6th (ch.) 

14. (I takes Kt (c) 

la Q.B.toK KCa5th. 



(B) 



And black wina. 



7. P.toQ.'B8rd. 
a Kt to Q. a'a 8rd. 
9. Q. to Q/s 2nd. 

10. P. takes P. 

11. Kt to Q.'8 sq. 

12. P. to Q. B.'s Srd. 

13. Kt takes Kt 

14 K. to K. Kt'a 8% 
15. (2. to K.'8 2nd. 
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(0) 
r. p. to £.'8 &U: 7. Kt. to a B.'8 8rd. 

8. Q. takes K. P. on K B.'8 5th (or 8. B. to K. B.^^ 8rd. 

R. FY 
f. Q. to IC KfB Srd. 9. B. takes Q. B. 

10. Q. to E. Et*s 7tb. 10. Q. to K B.*s sq. 

11. Q. takes B. 11. B. takes Q. Et P. 
IS. B.toE.B.'8a4. 12. EttoE.B.'i8rd. 

And black wtDB. 

P) 
i8 B takes B. P. 13. Et to E.'8 8nd 

14 P. to Q.'8 5th. U B. to E. Et't Snd. (4| 

Andblaek win& 

(E) 

8.Q toE.*84th. a EttoE.B.'bSrd.M 

9. ^.takesP. onE.B.*B6th(oreX 9. P.toQ.'84th. 

)0. B. to Q. ECtSrd. 10. Et to E. ECt5th. 

And black wins. 

(F) 

a P.toQ.B.'bSrd. & P.toQ.'bSrd. 

9. Casties. 9. P. takes P. 

10. B.toQ.Et*B5th. 10. B.toQ.'t2nd. 

And black winSb 

9 Q.toE.*82nd. 9. Ettake8Q.P. 

10. Q. to her 8rd sq. (/) 10. P. to Q.'s 4th. 

And black wins. 

fa) ^ to E.'s 2nd, with the assistance of Q. Et, will always be ikblo te 
defend the king's side, let white play as he may. 

(&) If queen were to take Q. B. P., black would play his queen to her 8rd, 
and win easily. 

(e) If white were to take knight with pawn instead ot queen, blaek wonid 
answer queen to her 8rd. 

(d) The decisive move. 

i«) This move completely fhistrates white's attack. 

(/) White might take Et with P., the moves would then follow as andar: 

la 10. Q. takes Q. (ch.) 

U. B. takes Q. 11. Et takes Q. B.P. (oh.) 

And black wlnii 

Game No. 8.* 

WHITE* BLACK, 

1. P. to K^B 4th. 1. P to E.*s 4th. 

ft P. to E. B.'B 4th. 2. P. takes P. 

8. Et to E. B.'s Srd. a P. to K Et.-fe 4^ 

4. B. to Q B.'s 4th. 4. P. to E. Et's 5th. 

& Castles. 6. Q. to Q.'s 2nd. 

6. Et to E.'8 5th (or A, BX 6. Q. takes Et 

7. P. to Q.'s 4th. 7. Q. to K. Et's 2nd. 



a B. takes P. (or CX a Et to E. B.'s Srd. 

', are not I 

I two preceding exauipli 
26 



* Tills and the following games, although exhibiting fine play, m 
itrong, either in attack oi defence, as the two preceding examples^ 
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f. R.tftK.B.'bn. f. P.toQ.'i8rd.(^ 

la B. Ukes Kt la Q. takes B. 

11 B. takes P. (eh.) 11. K. to Q.*B so. 

12. P.toK.1i5tk la. RttoQ-a^Sid. 
And blaek wiDib 

(A) 

«. EttoQ.'kitlL «. Q.toQ.&'k4«k 

7. P. to Q. B.*8 8Td. 7. Q. takes B. 

8. Q. takes P. on K. KVt Sth. a Kt to Q. a^s Srd. 
- ".takesP.onK.B.'sSUi. ». P. to K. R's 8rd. 

>Q.Kt.'k8id. laKttakesKt 
And blacks 



f. Q.tak 
IOl ^to< 



(B) 

&P.toQ.'b4tk IP.takeaKt 

7. Q. takes P. 7. P. to Q.^ 8id. 

& a a takes P a a to K.'B 8rd. 

9. P. to K.'s SCk 9. P. to Q.'b 4th. 

10. B. takes P. la a takes a 
ll.Q.takc«a It KttoQ.a'kadL 

And black baa ttie batter gamew 

(0) 

aQ.B.takesP. a P. to a*B M. 

9. a takes P. (ch.) a K. to Q.'* 84. 

la P.tol^'sSik la KttoQ.a^8rd. 

And black has the better gameu 
(a) Black mlgh^ also plftj P to K. a'b 8rd, and hava the baltef | 

Gamb No. 4. 
whitb. black. 

1 P. to K.*s 4th. 1. P.toK.'8 4th. 

a P. to K. a's 4th. a P. takes P. 

a Kt to K- a's Srd. a P. to K, Kfa 4th. 

4. B. toQ.a*B4th. 4. P. to K. KtiB fith. 

a GasUes. & Q. to K.'B find, 

e. P. to Q.'ft 4th. - a P. takes Kt 

7. a takes P. 7. Kt to Q. a's Srd. 

a Kt to Q. a's Srd. a P. to Q."* Srd. 

a Kt to Q.'B 6th. a a to Q.'s 2nd. 

la Q. takes P. la Kt to Q.'B sq. 

11. P. to K.'s 5th. 11. Kt to K.'S 8rd. 
la Kt to K. B.'a 6th (oh.) la Kt takes Kt 
la C takes Kt 18 R. to K Kt'sM. 



C tak< 
. P.toC 



14. P. to Q.*s 5th. 14 Kt to Q.*s sa. 

16. P. to K.'s 6lh (or A, BX 1& P. takes P. 
la P. takes P. la Kt takes P. 

Anil black naa a winning game. 

(A) 
la p. takes P. la Q. takes P. 

la a to K.'s sq. (ch.) la B. to K's 2nd. 

17. B. to K. Kt'8 5th. 17. K. takes a 

la Q. takes a (or O. la K. to K. a'k 8% 

And black wlnA 
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sot 



A IL to K.'B so. 
it Q. toK.B!%4tti. 
IT. a.to]LB.*»iq. 



(B) 

18. Q. to K.'b tod 
1«. B.toK.Kt'kM 
17. P. takw P. 
And bUflk wiDi. 



18 Q. to K. R.'b 8th (eb.) 
]» B. to Q. Kt'8 5th (oh.) 
30. P. takett P. (ch.) 
21. Q. B. to Q.'s Bq. 
tt. B.toK.'kand. 



(0) 

1& K.toQ.'bSDd 
m P. to Q. ail SM. 

20. P. takes P. 

21. B. to Q.'s 4th. 

22. K.toQ.B.1i2AdL 
IblMkwina. 



Game No. 6. 



WHITE* 
L P.toK'B4th. 
2. P. to K. B/B 4tfa. 
a Kt to K. B.'B 8id 
4. B. to Q. B.'B 4th. 
6. Castlea. 

6. P. to Q.'8 4th. 

7. Q. Kt. to B.'B 8rd. 
& Kt to Q.'B &th. 
9. Q. vakes P. 

la P. to K.'8 5tb. 

11. Q. to K.'8 4th. 

12. Kt takes P. on SL B.'bftth. 
1& Kt takes Kt 
14. Q. takes P. on E.'to 4th. 

16. K. takes B. (eh.) 
1«. B. to K. B.'B 4th. 

17. B. to K. R'B Bq. 

18 B. to E. B.*8 6th. 

19 B. takes Kt 

And wUto hu ttio better gamew 



BLAOK. 

1. P. to K.'B 4th. 

2. P. takes P. 
H P.toK.Kt'b4th. 
4. P. toK.KC8 5th. 
& Q.toK'BSttd. 
«. P. takes Kt 
T. P.toQ.'sSrd. 
& Q. to Q.'b 2nd. 
9. KttoQ.B.*88id. 

10. Kt takes Q. P. 

11. KttoK.>8rd. 

12. P. takes f. 
18. P. takes Kt 
14. Q. toK.Kt'B2Bd. 
Ifi. K. takes B. 
16. KttoK.B.*B8rd(orAI 
IT. K. to K's sq. 
1& Q. takes B. 



1% 

17 B tak«8 a 

18 B takes Kt 

19. B. to Q.*B 8rd. 

20. B. to K. B.'8 aq. 

21. B. to K.'B 5th. 
S2. B. to K. B.'A 6th. 
2a B.toK.B.'B4th. 
•4. B.toC.B.'B4th. 



(A) 



16. Q, takes Q. 

17. Kt to K. B.'B Srd. 
la R. to K. Kt's sq. 

19. P.toK.B.'B8irdaMi^ 

20. K. to K.^8 sq. 

21. P. toQ.&'B8rd. 

22. B.toK.B.*B8q. 
2a B. toK.B.*Bsq. 



And white has the better gamew 



Game No. 6. 



WHITE. 
1. P. to K.'b 4th. 
a P. toK.B.'B4th. 
« K. Kt to B.'k 8rd. 
i.B.toQ.B.'B4th. 



BLACK. 
1. P.toK.'B4ik. 
a P. takes P. 
a P.toK.Kt'B4lk 
a P.toK.Kt'bittb 
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& 
IP. 

& B. 

f. p. 

10. 

It 



toQ.'b4th. 

takes P. 

tekMP.onK.Kt'klNk. 

toK.^5th(orA> 

lAkeBgKtP. 

UkesB. 

tak«t& 

AndbUwkh 



f B.toK.Kt'kSth. 
10. B. takes B. 
IL Q. to Q. Kt's Srd. 
R a takes Kt P. 
la K. to &"« so. 
U Q. takes B. 
1& KttoQ.&'feSi'd. 



& Q.toK.'kta. 
t P. takes Kt 
7. P.toQ.'sSrd. 
& B.toE.'sSrd. 
9. B. takes B. 

10. B. takes JL 

11. Q. to Q.'B so. 

IS. P.toQ.B.'fetoi. 
IS a winning gamtk 

(A 



f. atakesR 
la KttoK.B.'feM. 
IL P. takes B. 
IS. Q. to K.*s 6th («k| 
18. Q. takes Q. P. 
KQ.toQ.Kt'ktoi. 
15l K.toK'saDd. 
And blaok has the better gamsk 



Qamm No. 7. 



WHITE. 
1. P.toK.'kith. 

8. P.toK.B.'s4th. 
& Kt to K. B/s Srd. 
4 B.toQ.B.'fe4Ui. 
& Castles. 

1 P. to Q.'8 4tb. » 
7. KLtoQ.B.*s^ 
& Kt to q^'s 5th. 

9. Q. takes P. 

10. P. to K.'B Mh. 

11. Q.toK.'B4th. 
IS. P. takes P. 
18. K moves. 

li. Q.toK.^8nd. 
UQ. takes Q. 



BLAOK. 



▲ndbkok 



1. P.toK.'klth. 

S. P. takes P. 

8. P.toK.KL'b4lk 

4 P.toK.Kt'sMh. 

& Q. to K's 2nd. 

«. P. takes Kt 

7. P. to Q.'s 8rd. 

& Q. to Q.'s 2nd. 

ft Kt to Q. B.'fe 8id 
la P. takes P. 
It K to Q.'8 8(t 

15. B. to 0.^*8 401 (eh.) 
18. Q. to K. B.'s 4th. 

14 Q.takesP.onK.'fellk 

16. Kt takes Q. 



WHITE. 
L P. to K.'k 4th. 
t. P. to K. B.'s 4th. 
S. K. Kt to B.'S 8rd. 

4 K. B. to Q. B.*s 4th. 

5 Castles. 

1 P. toQ.'s4th. 

T. Q. takes P. 

8. Q. takes P. 

9 P. tod*8 5th. 
10. P.toK.'SOth. 
It g. to K B.^ 2nd. 
tk KttoQ.B.^8rd. 



Gams No. 8. 

BLACK. 

t P.toK'k4th. 
%. P. takes P. 
& P. to K. KV% 4^ 
4 P.toK.Kt'kOtk 
& Q. to K.'s 2nd. 

8. P. takes Kt 
7. P. to Q.'s Srd. 

& Q. a to K.'B 8^ 

9. B. to Q.'s Snd. 
U P. takes P. 

It P.toK.&'feSkC 
IS. atoaB.^dlk 
ABib*Mkwinii 
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WHITB. 
t P UK^4tli. 
1 P. to K B.'8 AOl 
& Kt to K. B.'B 8rd. 
4 B. to <^ B.'s 4tli. 
6 P.toQ/B4th. 
6 Q. takes P. 
7. Q. B. takes P. 
B. Q. B. takes P. 
H Q. B. takes P. 
J Q.tokesB.P.(«k) 
.1. r • 



BLAOK. 
t P.toK.'B4tk. 
8. P. takes P. 

8. P. to K KVs 4im, 
1 P.toK.Kt'BOtk 
6k P. takes Kt 

6. Kt to Q. &.*» Srd. 
T. Q. to K.'b 2nd. 
& P. to Q.'8 8rd. 

9. Q. takes B. 
10. K. to Q.'b bo. 

It Kt to £. £.'• 3i«. 
▲iidbUwkwliii. 



Pboblbm No. 1. — ^Bt D. Jullun. 
White to play, and eheekmate in two mofib 




M* 
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Pbobuem No. 2.— By Euoknk R Cook. 
WUtt to plij, and dMckmftto in thrM movM^ 



I i ivi fei ii 



1^ .U ii 



^Bi 



%^i ■ ^ 

■ .^' .s 






A 



1 



Pboblui No. S. — Br 8. Loro. 
Wbtto to pl^-, and obeskmat* In tkiw nwrib 
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Problem No. 4. — 6t D. JuLLiAf. 
White to play, and checkmate in three 





v/. 


#■ 


f 


i 


55* 




i 


i 






w. 


$ 


y/j 




1 


p 

^, 





Problsv No. 5.— Bt N. Maraohb. 
White to plajr, and checkmate in four moTMi 



'm», 'M 



m 



m ^m ■■ « 

4m w m... 



,.„.„„ i ^ 

Wi lil ^ a.. 



»-%i" 
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Pbobuem No. 6.— By Eugskx R Coov. 
WUto to plij, and oheckniftto in ftmr uMfm^ 



M M m m 



4 ■ « fi 
m mm ^ ^ 




Problem No. 7.— By S. Loyix 
White to plfty, and ebeekmato in four moTMi 



B ■ ■ B^ 



^ p 

i mm 






^. 



^mI • • 
B ■ m> 
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l*ROBLEM No. 8.— By I. S. LoTD, Jb. 
Wbitd to plaj, and oheckmate in four iim?«& 

IU.ACK. 



^^...^..ilj^ 



M W^, Wy 

Wi. mm. Wi I 

Iff ^1 lei i 



^ ■^■^11" 






Pboblem No. 9. — By Eugene B. Cook. 
White to pl«7, and dieokniatein four moTMi 



H B 


B ■ 


B B B1 H 


-i-B B 


B fl 


BiH i 


ii'B 


^'p"' 'P4 


V ^^ ^^ 




/J ^^ ^^ 




i Bi 




H J 




iill% 
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Pboblxm No. 10.— Bt D. Juujkh. 
White to ptaj, and diimkinato ia fl?« nan 




Pkoblbm No. 11.— Bt Prof. A. Clafp. 
Wbtto to play, and cheekmato in flye moTMi 






i^ #, 



i 
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Pboblem No. 12.— Bt Suoenb B. Cook. 
White to play, and checkmate in fire moren 



Bi-i 


p ^ , 


^^^Af/y/ZM 


B S 


WM fi 


■ i 


Si 1 


|i B 




Bi SI 


fl B 


gj KaB 


H 


III ^4 B i 1 


i 


B B H 


B 


B ■ 


■ m 



Pboblsm No. 18.— By N. Marachb. 
Whtte to play, and cheek mate in flye moyen 



^ A. ^^^ ^j^ii^ WM 
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PaoBUDf No. 14.— *< The Jepvit." Bt £n«xirs B. CboB. 
White to plftj, and eheoktnato In oIm iim?«& 



■ 


■ ■ 


■ 


H 1 


1 B i 


1 


H 


PI B 


H 


H 1 


Pi W ^ i 


4b 


HaH 


fil 


Hil 


J ^^i 


J 








^8 


^y ^^ 


* ^8 


^^ P 


^ ^^ ^^ 1 


w i 


m ^, m 


m. 



Pboblxm No. 15. — Self-mate. Bt Eugene B. CoviK. 
Wlitto to play, and fbroe black to obeckmato Um (white) in aefw mevfl 



^P ^ 






■m. 
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Pboblcm No. 16.^** Ths Cmiws.*' Br Ecqeki B. Cook. 
White to pUjr and draw the gune. 



WM 



WM^ 



^c^5?^ w^fm w/m'. ii# wjf^ 



WM 



¥m 



'm mm. 



WM 
i 







Problem No.*17. — Anonymous. 

Whitk— Q. at K.> 4t.h ; R. at Q. R.'s sq. ; R. at K. R.'s 8th ; K. at R. B s 6Uk 
Black.— R. at Q. R.'b 2nd; K. at Q. Kt's sq. ; P. at Q. Kt's 2nd ; E. at <^ 
R/s sq. 

White to play, and checkmate in two nioyeSi 

Problem No. 18. — By Stanley. 

Wbitk— P. at Q. Kt> 2nd; R. at K.'8 2nd; B. at K. ECs 2nd; Kl at K. 

B.'8 6tb ; K. at Q-'s sq. 
BiJLCK.— B. at Q. Kt.'8 2nd ; K. at Q.'s 6th. 

White to play, and checkmate in two movea. 

Problem No. 19. — By Horwitz. 

Wnrrs.->P. at K.*s 5th; Q. at Q. R.'8 6th; Kt at K. Kt*8 6th: K. iC <^ 

B.'8 8rd. 
BLAttK.— K. at Q. B.'s 4th. 

White to play, and checkmate in three movea. 

Prollem No. 20. — The Indian Problem. 

WBrri. -Pawns at Q. Kt's 2n(L K. B.'s 2nd, and R. Kt'b 4th; R. at Q.V sq. 

B. al K. Ku's 2im1 ; B at K. R.'s 6th ; K. at Q. R.'8 sq. 

Vlaok.— Pawns Ht K.'s4th and Q. Kt'8 2nd; Ktut K. B.'s 6th' K.atK.'6 6tk 

White to play, and checkmate in four oiOTeii 
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Pkodlem No. 21. — By IIerr Klino. 

Wam.— Fawns at Q.'tSndsndK.'s 4th; B. at Q. &"« «th ; a«tK.B.i8lh 

K. at K.'8 Snd. 
Bi.40K.~Pawiui at Q.'s Snd, K. B.'b 9zid, and K. B.*b 6th ; K. at K. B.'a TtL 
Wbita to play, and checkmate in four movea. 

Problem No. 22. — By Hekr Harrwitz. 

WBin.>Pawna at Q. Ki.'s Snd, K. R's Snd, K. Kt'a 8rd, and K. R.^ Stb, 
B. at Q. R.*s 8rd ; R at Q. R.'8 6tb ; Ku at K. B.'8 aq. ; Kt at K. 
KL'asq.; K. atQ. U.'ssq. 

BiAOS.— Pawns nt Q. a*8 8rd, K. B *s 8rd. and K.'s 5th; Q. at Q. B *s 4th; 
B. at K.'8 4th ; B at Q/s 6th ; Kt at Q. b 4th ; K. at Q a 6ih. 
White Ut play, and diovkuiaco in foiu moveik 

Problem No. 28. — By D. Jdllien. 

Whitb.— Pa wna at Q. B/a 8rd and Q. Kl'b 4th ; B. at K.*b 6th ; B at Q.^ aq.; 

Kt at K.^8 4th : K. at K. B/s 4th. 
Blaok.~P. at Q.> 2nd ; K. at Q- B.'8 5th. 

White to play, and checkmate in fonr movetk 

Problem No. 24. — By N. Maraohb. 

WBnrn— P. at Q. Kt*8 5th; Q at Q. Kt'8 7th: BookB at K. B's Srd and rth ; 

a at IC Kt'B sq.; Kt. at Q.*8 8rd ; K. at Q. a*8 4th. 
Blaok.— Pawns at Q-'» 8rd. Q. B '8 4tb, and Q.'!t 7th ; Q. at Q. s 8nd ; B«M»ka 

at Q. Kt'8 6th and 7th ; B. at Q. B. 8 sq. ; a at K. Kt's 2nd; K. 

at Q. B.'8 6th. 

White to play, and checkmate in four moves. 

Problem No. 25. — By Eioene B. Cook. 

WHTra.->P. at Q. B.> 4th : B. at Q. B.'S 7th ; B. at Q.'8 Sth; Kt at K. B.'B 

sq. ; K. at VL'a 5th. 
Black.— Pawns at K. B's Srd and K. a's 2nd ; Kt at K.'b 5th ; K. at K. 

B.'8 4th. 

White to play, and checkmate in five movea. 

Problem No. 2fi.--BY T. M. Brown. 
WBrra.— Pawns at K. Kl*b 4th and K. a> 2nd ; B at K. B.'s 8tfa; Bishopa 

at Q Kt 8 5th and K. Kt's Srd ; K. at Q. B's 4th. 
Blaox.- -p. at K. Kt'8 8rd ; K. at K-'s 5th. 

White to play, and checkmate in six movea. 

Problem No. 27. — By Eugene B. Cook. 

^HiTS.~P»wn8 at Q. 's Srd and K. a's 4t h ; R at K.'8 Srd ; B at Q. a's 7th 

B. at K. K '8 Srd : K at Q- a\H sq. 
BuiOK.— PLwns at K. a's 2nd and Snl ; K. at K. a*8 5th. 
White to play, and checkmate in five moyes. 

Problem No. 2S.— By I. S. Loyd, Jr. 

WuiTK.— Pawns at Q 's 2n«l, Q. B.'s 5th. K.'s Srd, K. Kt*8 Srd, K B.'s 3r^ 
and K ii.'.s 4tb : Q. at Q. B.'s 4th : B. at K B.'s 6th; Kl at <{ 
B.s Sih: Kt ai K. B.V 4tb : K. at K. R.'s 7th. 

Bla^ok.— Pawns .hi Q B.s Sr.l. K. Bs 2n«l, an«l K. B V 6th ; R<ioks at Q. B 's 
2n<l and Q,'n iHh ; Knitrhts at K.'s 2nd and Q. B.'s StS • Q. at Q 
Kl.V 4th ; B. at Q s 4th ; K. at K. B.'s 4th. 
Wbittf tu lilay and checkmate in five movaa. 
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Problem No. 29. -By Euokne B. Cooi^. 

% r«.< -Kt at Q. Et'B 7th; B. at Q. R's 4th ; Kt at K'8 8rd; K. at B.> 

Ki.*8 4th. 
Bl m -Pawn at K.'s 4tii B atQ.'8 8rd ; K. at EL'b 5tb. 

WhiU) to play, and checkmate in siz movea. 

Problem No. 80.— By T. M. Brown. 

Ik wm.- P at Q.\8rd ; Q at Q R's 6th : Kt, at Q. B.'s 8th ; B. at K.*b 8tb ' 
R. at Iv 11. 8 4th ; B. at K. R.'8 8r(l ; K. at Q. Kt 's 7ih. 

Black.- Pawn8 nt Q. B.'s 2n<l. 4th, 6th. Q.'8 2nd, 8rd. 5th, and K. B.'8 2v\ 
4tb ("i^'ht pbwns); Bishoi^ at Q.'8 sq. and K.> 5th; Q. at K. L'l 
7th : ICt at Q. Kt 's 1th; K Bi'l" 4ih. 
White to play, and checku\ate in eight movea, without taking ary I 

5lack'8 pawns. 

Problem No. 31.- iSy Hsim Klino. 

Whitb. -All the ideces An their own sqaarea, but no pawns on the boaiC 
Black.— King at his square. 

White playing tirst, undertakes to command every square on the \>ut^ *M 
vurteen movea, mating only at the last movo. 



SOLUTIONS TO THE CHESS PROBLE//d 
Problem No. 1. 

'W W1TB. BLACK. 

t. B. takes B. (ch.) 1. K. takes B. (div » .) 

i. Q. interposes (checkmateX 

Problem No. 2. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Q. to K. R.'s 6th. 1. B. takes Q. 

%. B. takes P S. B. move& 

& B. takes P. (checkmate). 

1. P. takes Q. 
S. B. takes P. (ch.) S. B. U> B.'s Srd. 

8 B. takes B. (checkmateX 

1. B. to B.'s 8rd 

9 B , K.'a 7th 2. Any move. 
8 Mattt^ 

Problem No. 8. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

I R t< R.'8 8rd (dis. ch.) 1. Moves, 

t B. to R/8 6th. S. Moves. 

1 B U B.'s 8th (checkmateX 

Problem No. 4. 

WHHB. BLACK. 

1. Q. to KtV 7th (ch.) L B. takes q. 

% P. takes B. 9 a moves. 

& B. tAke» R (checkmate) 
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PUOCLEM No. 6. 



IVUITK. 



1. Kl takes Q. B.*8 P. (dls. eb.) 

2. K. to a*B 5tli (doable eh.) 
& Kt to K/B :)rd (oh.) 

i. P. eheekuMtea 



L g takes Q. 
8. K. takes £. 
& ILukeeKl 



Pkodj^m No. 6. 



WHITS. 

t B. to a R.'B 8rd (oh.) 

fi. K to K. B/8 6th. 

& B to Q.'s 8rd (ch.) 

1 B. to Q.'B 6tb (checkmate). 

A. B. to Q. KCb 6th (checkmateX 



BLACK. 

1. K. ioQ.'aStk 
S. K. to B/8 5tk 
8. K. takes P. 

& K.toQ.'80th, 



Problem No. 7. 



WHITB. 

1. Q. to K.*B 6th (eh.) 
t. R to K.'8 sq. (oh.) 
& Kt to IV» 8ra. 
4 Kt or B. (checkmate.) 



BLACK. 

1. p. takes Q. 

2. R. to B.*8 5th. 
8. Moves. 



Problem No. 8. 



WIIITK. 

1. R takes P. (ch.) 

S. B. to K.'s 5tli. 

8. R. to(^'8 8th(ch.) 

i. K. to B.'8 ~th (checkmate^ 



BLACK. 

]. K. to B/8 Snd. 
9. d takes Kt (ok i 
8. K. takes B. 



Problem No. 9. 



WHITE. 

1. K. to K.'8 '2nd. 

«. K. to \. B.8 8rd. 

8. K. U. K.*8 8rd. 

4 a to K. B/s 4th (oheekmate). 

2. K. to B/8 3rd. 



BLACK. 



3. Q. takes B. 

4. B. to 



B.'s 4th (checkmate). 

5 K. to K.'8 8rd. 

8. P. to B.8 4th (ch.) 

4 Q. takes P. (checkmateX 

9. B to B/8 4tb (ch.) 

6 Q. u> Q. 2nd (ch.) 

4 Q. to Q. '8 6th (checkmate). 



1. R. takes Q. (ch.) 
S. B to K.*8 7th (oh.; 
8. Anywhere. 

t R. to KL's 5th (Ji.) 

S. B. to K.*8 7th (ok) (iMrt> 

8. R. takes Kt 

1 R. to Kt'8 9nd (oh.) . 
i. R. takes Kt 
8. K. takef B. 



1. P.UiK.Kt'BTth^orB. 
8. K. takes B. 
& K. to K.'B 4th. 



Pros jem No. 10. 



WHITE. 



1. Q. takes Q.'s P. 
*9. B interiKiSM (ch.) 
t. R.*!. P. 1. 
4. Q. K to R.'b 4th. 
1 Kt or (^ (checkmateV 



1. B. checks (bestX 

2. K. to K. B /s Mh (beat) 
a Q. to K. B.'8 2Dd. (A) 
4 Any ibios. 
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(A) 8. K *« P. 1 

1 P. Ukeft R. (ch.) 4. K. movM. 

ft Q. takes P. (checkinateX 

Problem No. 11. 

WHITIB. BLACK. 

1. B. to Ci. B.'8 8th. t P. moves. 

i B. to St. KL*B Sth. 2. P. moves. 

8 Kt to Q. B.'s 7th. 8. R. moves. 

4 Kt to K/s 6th (<Us. eh.) i. K. moves or t*ket P. 

5. Kt mates, or discovers mat«. 

Pkoblem No. 12. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R. to Q/s sth. 1. Kt to K. KfS 8rd. 

8. Q. takes K. 2. Q. takes Q. 

a P. to K.*s 8th, becomes a Kt a Kt takes Kt (b«st) 

4. R. takes Kt at Q-'s 4th. 4 P. takes Kt 

5. K. to Q.'8 5th (checkmate). 

If 4. K. takes R., or any Tlhm 
5. Kt takes R's P. (checkmate). move, 

2. R. takes R 
S. R. takes Q. a R to It's Sth (ch.) 

i K. takes R. 4 P. takes R. 

5. Q. takes Kt*s P. (checkmate.) 

If 4 Any other move. 
1 R. to Q-'s 5th (checkmate^ 

2. R. to (2. R.*s 2nd. 
1 B. takes Q, B/s P. a Kt t«> R's 5th (bestX 

i P. to R.'8 8th, becomes Kt or (^ 4 Any move. 
9k Checkmate. 

t. R. takes B. 
t P. to R/s Sth, becomes Kt 2. R. to U.'8 Sth (ch.) 

I K. takes It a (^.'s Kt moves. 

L Kt tl) B.'s 7tb (ch.) 4 K to (^.'s 5th. 

V Checkmate. 
1 lere are many subordinate variationB to this very interesting pjoblam-* 
be 4>regoing are the leaders. 

Problem No. 13. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1. Q. to K.'s sq. (ch.) 1. K. to <l.'s 5th (bcstX 

2. Q U> K. Kt's sq. (ch.) 2. K. to K.'8 4th. 

8. Q. to K. Kt*s 7>.h (ch.) a K. to Q^'a 3rd (bertX 

4 (^ to Q. B.'s 7th (ch.) 4 K. takes (^ 

& Kt to Q. Kt's 5tb (checkmate^ 

Problem No. 14. 

WHITB. BLACK. 

1 B. to K. R.'s 2nd. 1. B. to K.'s 6th. 

% B. to K. Kt^ 8rd. 2. B. to K Kt*s 8tk 

8 B. to K.'8 sq. a B. to K.'s 6th. 

4 B. Ukes P. 4 B. to Q^'s 7th. 

6. B. takes P. & B. to Q. Kt's 5th. 
a B. to (i. Kt's Sth. a B. to (i. B.*s 4th. 

7. B. to (^ B.'s 7th. 7. B. to Q^ R^t Sb4 
a a to Q. K 's 5th. a Any move 

a a t«» Q. B.'s 8rd (checkmate) 

27* 
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Pboblxm No. 15. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

I. R to R. B.'s 5th. t p. to Q.'s 8rd. 

I B. to K. Kt'8 5th. «. P. to R.'8 7th. 

a Q- 1» Q. R'8 4th. & P. t(> E.^e 4th. 

4 a to Q. B^-B Snd. i. P. to KVb 8th beooniM mol 

(b«t). (a) 

5. B. to Q.'B BO. (ch.) 6. a ukdB K 

6. Kt t.> Q. B/a sq. (eh.) C R. tnkea Kt. 

7. Q to Q. R's 4th (eh.) T. R. takes Q. (checknute). 

(a) If 4. P beeoines Q. or R 
S. B. to Q.'s 8rd (eh.) 5. Q. or R takes R (eheckmaU) 

If 4. P. becouies Kl 
& Kt to Q. R^B 8rd (eh.) 5. Kt. takes Kt (eheckmateX 

Pkorlbm No. 16. 
■OLimoii TO THB **aiBoua.* 
wnrrB. blaoiu 

k. Kt to Q.> 8rd (ch.) BhMk'B moves are all foreed 

S. Kt. to K.'s 8n1 (cli.) 

8. Kt t<> K. B.> 4th (oh.) 
4 Kt U> K. B '8 5th (ch.) 
5. Kt to K.'8 6th (eh.) 

« Kt t(>Q'8Gth(cb.) 
T. Kt to Q. B.'s 6th (oh.) 
8l Kt to Q. R*8 4th (ch.) 

And the performanee of the horses eonltaiiei ad Ubihmk 



Pboblbm No. 17. 



1. ato 

t. a or 



BLAOK. 



K. R'b sq. t Anything. 

Rmatea. 

Pboblbm No. 18. 



WUITB. BLAOK. 

L R to K.'s 4th. L R tates R 

t R to K. R's sq. (eheekmate). 

PROBIJZM No. 19. 

WniTB. BLACK. 

A. Kt to K. R.'b 4th. 1. K. to Q.> 4th. 

t Q. to Q.'8 6tb (ch.) 8. K. to K.^ 5th. 

8 Q. to Q. 8 4th (checkmate). 



Problem No. 20. 



WHrrS. BLACK. 

L R to <^ B/8 M. 1. Q Kt P. ] or X iqiii 

8. Q. Kt P 1. if black plnys 8 sqa ; 8. P. advanees 

If black plays but 1 sq^ then 

pla^ the P. 2 squares. 
Sl R io Q.^8 2nd. & K. motm 

4 R to Q.'tt 4tk (cheek oiate). 
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Problem No. 21. 

WHITK. BLACK. 

I K. to B.'8 2nd. 1. Q. P. 1 (beet), 

t a to K/s 5Ui ich.) 2. P. takes B. 

8 B. to K. K.'t) Olb. 8. K. to B.'f 8tlL 

i & takes B. P. (eheckin&te> 

Problem No. 22. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. B. takes B. (cb.) 1. P. takes B. 

1 Kt. to B/s 8rtl (ch.) 8. K. to IL's 5th. 

a Kt to Q.'» 2n(l (ch.) 8. K. to B.'8 4th. 

4 B. to B/s Bth (cbeckmatoX 

Problem No. 23. 

WHITF. BLACK. 

1 P. to Q. Kt's 5tb. L K. to Q/s 6tb (bmA 

2. B. to Q/s .Mh (cb.) 8. K. to Q. B/s 5th. 
8. B. to Q. R.V 4th. 

I If K. tnkes R.. B. niatea. 
. moves, R. mates. 

Problem No. 24. 



. ilfK. 

•• 1 1f P. 



1. Kt to Q. Kt's *th (dls. oh.) 


1. Q. takes R. (bestV 


1 Q. takes B (ch.) 


2. K. toij. B.'s6th. 


8. Q. Ui Q '8 4th (ch.) 


8. P. takei* Q. 


4 B. to Q B.'s 7Ui (checkmate). 




Problem 


No. 25. 


WHITE. 


BLACK. 


1. B to Q Kt's 8th. 
1 B. U* K. R.-8 2nd. 


1. P. to R.'k 8rd (h68t> 


8. Kt to Kt'8 6tb (oh.) 


8. Kt. tAkes Kt (ch.) 


a K. to B.'s 5tb. 


4. Kt to B '8 sq. (cb.) 


4 K. to B.8 4tb. 


6. Kt to K 's 8r.l (checkmatoX 






a Kt elsewhere. 


8. Kt to Rt's 8rd (cb.) 


8. K. to B 8 5th. 


4 As above. 


4 K. to B 8 4th. 


Bi. As above (checkmate). 






a K. to K.'s 4th 


4 Kt to K.'s 2n<i (cb.) 


4 K. to R's 4t^ 


4 Kt to Q.'s 4tb (cbeckmato). 




Problem No. 26. 


WHITB. 


BLACK. 


1 RtoK. B.'82nd. 


1. K. movea, 


8. B. to K's 8th. 


a K. movea. 


& B. to K. B.'fr4th. 


a P. movea. 


4 BtoK. K'85th. 


4 P. takes B 


& B. to K.'8 2nd (cb.) 


a K. moTea, 



a P. to Kt 8 5th (dls. mfttoX 
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Problem No. 27. 



L ateq.B.^6tk 

1 B. to a^ Tth. 

SL S. to K B.*8 SnL 

4. B. to K. a*s 8rd. 

& B. to K. B.*s Otk (cbtekmatolL 



L P. to R.^ 4th. 

1 P. to C^a Srd. 

a K. t.» K.'fe lOk 

4. K. to Q.** 41*. 



Pboblbm No. 28. 

BLAOX. 

L Q.toK.*8 4tb(eh.) tRtakoeQ. 

1 a to R.'8 aq S. Q. to KVi Tth. 

a a takes Q. 8. a to B/k eth. 

4. a takM a 4 MoTML 

ft. P. cbockmrtot IT a inoT«a, Kt init«& 

Pkoblbm No. 29. 

BLACK. 
1. B.to<^Kt'8 5tk 
S. a to d.*8 8rd. 
a a to IC*8 2nd. 
4 atoQ.B.^4tk 
a a movea 

1. B. to K.*8 2nd. 

a B. to Q. B.'8 4th. 

a a to Q. Kt'8 5th or K *• 4 

4 a movesi. 

a a moyet. 



t Kl to R. a*8 8th. 

a Kt to a>B 8tii. 

a Ku to K.'8 6th. 
4 Kt to Q. a's 7th. 
a Kt to Q.V 5th. 
a Kt ehecknuttea. 

a Kt to Q. R;8 5th. 
a Kt to Q. Kt*8 8rd. 
4 Kt to Q. H:s sq. 
a Kt to Q. B.'8 2Dd. 
a Kt ebeckuiAtoa. 



Pboblbm No. 80. 



1. p. Uke8 B. (ch.) 

a a to R.'R ftth (cb.) 

a a at a*8 5th. ukee Q. (oh.) 

4 Q. to U.8 6th (ch.) 

a B to K.*8 6th (ch.) 

a a Ukce B. (ch.) 

7. a takes Kt (cb.) 

a Kt ebeckmatea. 



1. P. takes P. 

a Q, Interpoeeii 

a P. Ukes a 

4 P. takes Q. 

a P. takes a 

a Kt int<>ri»o6eA 

7. P. takes a 



Problem No. 31. 



a b. 

a. 

9 K. 

la K. 
n. K. 
la Q. 



WHITB. 

to her 6th. 

K. to a'8 8ta 

to Q. Kt's 2nd (oh.) 

to Q. R.*s 6th. 

B. to K. R.'s Srd. 

B. to Q.> 4tb. 

Kt to a B.*s Srd. 

Kt to K. B '8 Srd. 

to bis 2nd. 

to Q.'8 Jird. 

Kt t'>Q^'s2nd. 

a to K. Kt's sq. 

Kt checks. 

a to K.'8 6tb (checkmate)i 



K. to 
K. to 
Kto 
K to 
K. to 
K. to 
K.to 
a K. to 
a K. to 

10. K. to 

11. K. to 

12. K to 
la K. to 



BLACK. 

a'stod. 
KV» 9nd 
a*8 2nd. 
K.'s 2n(L 
B.S 2nd. 
K.*8 2nd. 
B.'s 2nd. 
K.*8 2nd 
B.'s 2nd. 
K '8 2nd. 
B.*A 2nd. 
K.'s 2nd. 

a'sand. 
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Thb game of 01 1 ess for four persons is played n a boarJ 
•f one hundred &nd sixty squares. The following diagram 
reprofients the board and men on beginning a game. 

•. BLAOK MBH. 



A. WHira MBH. 

From this sketch it will be seen that each of the foTSf 
players has a set of men placed as indicated. We suppose 
the players to be A, B, 0, and D, and that the four colors 
ased are wLite, black, red, and green. It is right to ob- 
Berve that in all points, excepting such as are liere deline- 
ated, the game for four is played similar to the usual gamt 
for two. 

A and B play with the white and black pie<*^ io pari* 
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nership, agftinst and I), to whom are api.ro] riated th« 
green and red. The partners sit (»pp<)site to each other.* 

The pieces are tiie same in number, bat their position is 
tlightly ditferent, at be^'nning, to what it is in tlie ordina- 
ry game. Tlie only difference, however, relates to the rel- 
ative situations of the kings and (jueens, and this will b« 
best gathered from the foregoing pictured re()resentatioa 
In the game of Cliess for two, the kings and queens fao€ 
each otlier ; but liere the king faces the queen, and so on 
It is obvious that two of the players will have a whit<> 
8<]uare at their right-hand corner of the board, and twc 
wil' have a black one. At the beginning of each game, 
the four players draw lots for the first move. 

The move passes rouinl, in turn, always to the left hand 
thus, if A play first, follows; then B, and lastly D 
Each player supports and as.sists his confederate to the ut 
most, while he opposes tlie two adverse parties indiscrim- 
inately. 

The kings of the partners may move on to adjoining 
squares, and, of course, can go freely into the range of any 
of their partners' pieces. A queen, or other ])iec^, cannot 
assume the state of giving check to the partner's king; to- 
wards which, as towards her own, all hostile properties lie 
dormant. This rule equally api>lies to all the Ohess-men. 

No player is allowed to move a piece or pawn, the re- 
moval of which would o])en his partner's king to a check 
from eitlier of the hostile powers, any more than he may 
uncover his own king to a similar check. 

Each player support* his partner in an att(«ck; thus 
should A put a queen en prise of D's king, unsup]iorted, 
and should be unable to take her, or otherwise provi«lo 
for the check — B may support the queen, and even gi''e 
mate, in this compound manner. 

The pawns can only move one s<]uare each time, aiid 
not two squares the first move, as in the ordinary game. 

It is the general rule to disallow castling, altogether, in 
the game for four. With some ])ersons, however, it is the 
custom to adopt it. There being a difference of opinion 
Tipon the point, it is best to arrange beforehand respecting 
It. It is by far the best plan to prohibit CAstling, as tlie 
^ame is in itself sufficiently complicated. 

* The i>ftrtners are rigorously inter(lict«d, as at Vbiat, ttom Inttraalbif 
ivf bt to aach other, either by wonL lo«»k or irHstare. 
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Tiie pawtij? do not beoome ])ieces, \vhen they reach tlie 
opposite etui squares of "lie board; such squares bting 
friendJy squares, because in the territory of tlie partner. 
But on a pawn's attaining any one of the extreme hostile 
line of squares, right or left, it becomes a queen. Thus A 
can only queen a pawn by getting it on to one of the end 
squares of D or C-— such sqiiares being the edge-line of the 
board. It is evident from this, that a pawn can only 

Stiecn through making repeated captures ; since, unless in 
le act of taking, it cannot move diagonally. 

When a pawn has attained either one of the ultimate 
squares of tlie board belonging to your partner, such pawn 
remains there as a pawn, and moves back again, as a pawn, 
one scpiare at a time, in the same direction ; that is, to- 
wards you. A pawn, therefore, which has reached eithei 
one of the eight ultimate friendly squares, should be mark- 
ed in some way to show that it has exchanged its own line 
of march for a power exclusively of backward motion. 
Should such pawn return to the line from which it origi- 
nally started, it moves forward again, as it did at first. 

As the ])artners sit opposite, it sometimes happens that 
their pawns meet on the board. In every such case, they 
are allowed to leap over the friendly pawn, and place them- 
selves, on the move, upon the square beyond : always pre- 
serving their forward or backward motion, as the case may 
be, but itever leaving their file, save to make a prisoner. 
The player will toon become accustomed to these little 
peculiarities. 

The game is only won when the two partners are check- 
mated. Should one be checkmated, and the other be stale- 
mated, the game is drawn, as if both were stalemated. 

Should a player be clieckmated, hi:^ pieces are not re- 
moved from the board, but must remain in the same posi- 
tion, his partner continuing the fight single-handed. Of 
eourse, w hile checkmated, he cannot move, and therefore 
misses his turn. His i)artner may at any time relieve him, 
i he can, from the checkmate; in the event of doing 
which, his pieces regain life, and he again moves in hia 
turn. As, while one is checkmated, the enemy moves 
twice for once, it is seldom that a checkmate can be re- 
•Itsved, if it has stood more than one move. While & player 
IS in checkmate, his ])ieces cannot be taken by the adver- 
lary, but they remain in thw same position. In this oaseb 
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dey present a species* of "Caput inortunin," devoid of all 
>tf«Muling properties; thus, should the squai^es be opeo^ 
the adverse pawns, or pieces, may move between them ; 
going into tlieir check or range witk imirunity. They 
itili, however, offer the inert resistance of a hfeless mass. 
b> bhicking up the squares they actually occupy, &c. 

The principle of playing this game well, is in directing 
tl e attack to the right hand in preference to the left. Foi 
m* tlie move passes round to tlie left, you thus have th« 
chance of your partner's support. For example, A hav 
bg to play, attacks D rather tluin ; being assured, by 
tl.is, of two h(»stile moves against D, while the latter, un- 
til it is his own turn to play, can only divert tlie attack 
by the one intermediate move of his partner 0. A skilful 
player, by thus attacking his right-hand adversary, fre- 
quently secures, through the co-oi)eration of his partner, 
n(»t only the simple capture of e man, but even the givkng 
of checkmate. When you find that your partner, acting 
on this, has attacked his right-hand adversary, you sui>- 
port him in the best mode you can. In such case, your 
attack is of course directed against your left-hand adver- 
sary, but this attack is rather of a secondary thau primary 
nature, since it does not originate with you. 

It would be out of place, in this brief outline of the 
game, to attempt more than general description. The 
game of Chess for four is rarely adopted but by tolerably 
gt>od Cliess-players, and it is pretty clear that those whe 
play the common game best, are most likely to excel in 
tliis new variety. The game of Chess for four ie advan- 
cing daily in fashion and favor with the public. It takes 
in players of every grade; for a good player with a les' 
skilful partner are equally matched against a simila* 
couple ; and the less scientific have thus an opportunit} 
of playing in consort witli those of greater skill. In e* 
doing, it is believed much instruction is deiivable, and U 
is anticipated that the extension of a knowledge of th« 
game for four, will thus contribute, in no mean degree, tA» 
promote the wider diffusion of the finest ir.tellectua] recn* 
itioQ yet devised — Chssb. 
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UTILES FOE PLATING. 

By thb Hon. ROBERT 0. SCHBNCK, 

■rrOT SXTBAORDIITABT AlTD MINISTXS PUEVIPOTEVTIABT OV ' 
ViriTIED STATES OF AMBRIOA NEAR BBS MAJESTY THS 
QUBBir or eSBAT BRITAIN AND IBBLAITD. 



Thb deal is of no special value, and anybody may begin. 

The dealer, beginning with the person at his left, throws 
around five cards to each player, giving one card at a time. 

The dealer shuffles and makes up the pack himself; or, it 
may be done by the player at his left, and the player at his 
right must cut. 

To begin the pool, the player next to the dealer on his 
left must put up money, which is called an " Ante ; ** and 
then in succession each player, passing around to the left, 
must, after looking at his hand, determine if he goes in, or 
not; and each person deciding to play for the pool must 
put in twice the amount of the ante. Those who decline 
to play throw up their cards face downward on the table, 
and, per consequence, in front of the next dealer. 

Note. — A, B, C, D, and £ (five being the beet number to play tiM 
game) sit down to play draw poker. A deals the cards ; B " antes,** — 
•ay five cents. (" Ante ** is corrupted from the French word entrer^ to 
enter.) C can ** straddle ** B, by putting up (or '* ante-ing *') at least 
ton cents, which is double B*s *< ante,** without looking at his cards. 
Tills doubling the ante (or " blind '*) is called a '' straddle,'* and 
always should carry the ** age,** as an inducement to straddle. D can 
Btxaddle C, which makes a double straddle, and thus takes the ** age** 
f roio C ; and so round ad inJMUum, — Arkansas. 
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When all who wish to play have gone in, the person put* 
ting up the ante can either give up all interest in the pool, 
thus forfeiting the ante that has been put up, or else can 
play lilce the others who have gone in, by " making good;" 
that is, putting up in addition to the ante as mach more 
fts will make him equal in stake to the rest. 

If a number of players have gone in, it is best generally 
for the ante-man to make good and go in, even with a poor 
hand, l)ecause half his stake is already up, and he can 
therefore stay in for half as much as the others have had to 
put up, which is a percentage in favor of his taking the 
risk. This, of course, does not apply if any one has 
** raised," — that is, more than doubled the ante before it 
comes around to the starting-point. 

Any one, at the time of going in, must put up as much 
as double the ante, and may put up as much more as he 
pleases, by way of "raising" 'he ante; in which case 
every other player roust put up as much as will make hiS 
stake equal to such increase, or else abandon what he has 
already put in. 

Each player, as he makes good and equals the others who 
are in before him, can thus increase the ante if he chooses, 
compelling the others still to come up to that increase, or to 
abandon their share in the pool. 

All " going in," or " raising " of the pool, as well as all 
betting afterward, must be in regular order, going round 
by the left ; no one gohig in, making good, increasing the 
ante, or betting, except in turn. 

When all are in equally who intend to play, each player 
In turn will have the privilege of drawing; that is, of 
throwing away any number of his jBve cards, and drawing 
as many others, to try thus to better his band. The cards 
thus thrown up must be placed face downward on the 
table, and, for convenience, in front of or near the next 
^'^aler. 

The dealer, passing around to the left, will ask each 
player in turn bow many cards he will have, and deal him 
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the number asked for from the top of the pack, without 
their being seen. The dealer, if he has gone in to play for 
the pool, will in like manner help himself last. 

The players must throw away their discarded caids before 
taking up or looking at those they draw. 

In the game every player is for himself and against all 
others, and to that end will not let any of his cards be 
seen, nor betray the value of his hand by drawing or play- 
ing out of his turn, or by change of countenance or any 
other sign. It is a great object to mystify your adversaries 
up to the " call," when hands have to be shown. To this 
end it is permitted to chaff or talk nonsense, with a view 
of misleading your adversaries as to the value of your 
hand ; but this must be without unreasonably delaying the 
game. 

When the drawing is all complete, the betting goes 
around in order, like the drawing, to the left. The ante- 
man is the first to bet, unless he has declined to play ; and 
in that case the first to bet is the player nearest the dealer, 
on his left. But the player entitled to bet first may with- 
hold his bet until the others have bet round to him, which 
is called "holding the age; " and this, being an advantage, 
should, as a general rule, be practised. 

Each better in turn must put into the pool a sum equal 
at least to the first bet made ; but each may in turn increase 
the bet, or raise it, as it comes to him : in which case the 
bets, proceeding around in order, must be made by each 
player in his turn equal to the highest amount put in by 
any one : or else, failing to do that, the party who fails must 
go out of the play, forfeiting his interest in the pool. 

When a player puts in only as much as has been put ic 
by each player who has preceded him, that is called " see* 
Ing " the bet. 

When a player puts in that much, and raises it, that la 
called seeing the bet and "going better." 

When the )>et goes around to the last better or player who 
remains in, if he does not wish to see and go bettei, he 
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timply sees and ** calls ; " and then all players must show 
their hands, and the highest hand wins the pooL 

When any one declines to see the bet, or the increase of 
bet which has been made, he ** lays down " his hand, — 
Uiat is, throws it up with the cards face downward on this 
cable. If all the other players throw down their hands, 
Uie one who remains in to the last wins, and takes the pool 
without showing his hand. 

To '* bluff " is to take the risk of betting high enough 
on a poor hand, or a worthless one, to make all the other 
players lay down their hands without seeing or calling 
you. 

When a hand is complete, so that the holder of it can 
play without drawing to better it, that is called a ''pat" 
hand. A bold player will sometimes decline to draw any 
cards, and pretend to have a pat hand, and play it as such, 
when he has none. 

A skilful player will watch and obserye what each 
player draws, the expression of the face, the circum- 
stances and manner of betting, and judge, or try to judge, 
of the value of each hand opposed to him accordingly. 

No one is bound to answer the question, how many 
cards he drew, except the dealer ; and the dealer is not 
bound to tell after the betting has b^un. 

OF DBAWINO. 

If the player determines to draw to a pair, he draws 
three cards. If he draws to two pairs, he draws one 
card. 

If he holds three to begin with, he draws two cards, in 
order to have the best chance of making a full, inasmuch 
as, in playing, pairs are apt to run together. But to deceive 
bis adversaries, and make them think he has nothing better 
than two pairs, a sharp player will often draw but one 
card lo his threes. 

It is advisable sometimes, to keep an ace, or other high 
tard, as an " outsider," with a small pair, and draw but 
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erne card, — thTis taking the chances of matching the high 
card, and so getting a good two pairs, or something hetter 
possibly, while at the same time others may be deceived 
into believing that the player is drawing to threes. 

When drawing to cards of the same suit to try to makt 
a flush, or to cards of successive denominations to try to 
make a sequence, as many more cards are to be taken tm 
will be needed to fill out the flush or the seqaence. But it 
is seldam advisable to venture in to draw for either a flash 
or a sequence when more than one card is requu^ to com- 
plete the hand. 

When a player holds fours in his original hand, it is a* 
good as it can be ; and yet it is best to throw away the 
outside card, and draw one, because others may then think 
he is only drawing to two pairs, or for a flush or a 
sequence, and will not suspect the great value of the 
hand. 

When one is in (as he ought seldom to be) without even 
80 much as a pair, his choice must be either to discard four 
cards, or three cards, and draw to the highest or two high- 
est in the hand ; or throw away the whole hand, and draw 
five ; or look content and serious, stand pat, and bet high. 

The player determining to try this last alternative on a 
worthless hand had generally better begin by^ raising when 
he goes in, or else nobody will be likely to believe in hi« 
pretended strong hand. 

BELATIYSC YAI.UE OF HANDS HT THBIB OBDBB, BSenr- 
JSrnXQ WITH THE BB8T. 

1. A sequence flush ; which is a sequence of five car^ 
«nd all of the same suit 

2. Fours; which is four of the five cards of Ok rtinj 
denomination. 

8w A full; which is a hand consisting of three caida 
of the same denomination, and two of likewise equai d* 
nomination. 

4. A fiush; which is all five cards of the same suit 
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ft. A sequence;* which is all five cards not of tiie 
same suit, but all in sequence. [In computing the value of 
a sequence, an ace counts either as the highest or lowest 
card; that is, below a deuce, or above a king.] 

6. Threes ; which is three cards of the same denomina- 
Ucm, but the other two of difEerent denominations from 
••eh other. 

7. Two paU^ 

8. One pair. 

9. When a hand has neither of the above, the count ii 
by the cards of highest value or denomination. 

When parties opposed each hold a pair, the highest pair 
wins ; and the same when each party holds threes or fours. 

When each party holds two pairs, the highest pair of the 
two determines the relative value of the hands. 

When each party holds a sequence, the hand commen* 
cing with the highest card in sequence wins : so also when 
two or more parties hold flushes against each other. 

That full counts highest of which the three cards of the 
same denomination are highest. The two cards of the 
same denomination help only to constitute the jfull, but do 
not add to the value of the hand. 

When hands are equal so far that each party holds a 
pair, or two pairs of exactly the same value, then the next 
highest card or cards in each hand must be compared with 
the next highest card or cards in the other hand to deter- 
mine which wins. 

In case of the highest hands (which very seldom occurs) 
being exactly equal, the pool is divided. 

The main elements of success in the game are: (1) good 
hick; (2) good cards; (3) plenty of cheek; and (4) good 
temper, 

* Many experts rate threes in relative value above a sequence; 
but the betU^r opinion is, that a sequence should rank flrat, as being 
Ib itself one of the complete hands. 
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The game is played by any number of persons from two 
to eight Four or five, however, are best. Each plays f oi 
himself. 

A fall whist pack is used, and the cards rank in their 
natural order, viz.: ace, high; deuce, low, &c. Six cards 
are dealt, three at a time to each player, commencing with 
the one at the left of the dealer. The deal is determined 
by cutting, the lowest card winning the deal. No trump is 
turned. After the first deal it passes in regular order to 
the left 

The player on the left of the dealer can then bid for the 
privilege of making the trump by offering one or more 
points to the dealer. (He may, of course, refuse to bid any 
thing.) The player next in order then may bid, and so 
around, until the bidding ceases. Any player has the right 
to raise his original bid, or, having first refused, may bid 
when it again comes around to him ; the object of the dealer 
being to sell as high, and that of the other players to buy as 
low, as possible. 

When the highest bid has been reached the dealer may 
accept it, or, refusing, make the trump himself. If he 
accepts, the amount bid is added to his score. If he re- 
fuses, and then fails to make as many points as the highest 
number offered, that number must be deducted from his 
•core, and the points he did make are not credited to him. 

If the dealer accepts the highest bid, the player making 
that bid must make as many points as he offered, or be set 

sai 
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I>ack that nnmber of points, and what points ha did makia 
are not credited to him. 

Any points made by the other players are, of eoxuw^ 
credited to them. 

The player who makes the trump plays first, and Must 
lead a trump. 

The points to be made are: High (the highest trump out). 
Low (^e lowest trump out), Knave of trumps, and Gams 
(ten of trumps), which each count one point; Sancho (nint 
of trumps), and Pedro (five of trumps), which count for 
their face, — making a total of eighteen, which may aU be 
made in one hand. These all count to the player holding 
them, after the hand is played out. 

The score should be kept by one person on a sheet of 
paper, with the names of the players at the top, and their 
scores underneath, thus adding or subtracting as they make 
or lose. The last figures in the columns will show the state 
of the game. 

The game is usually a hundred points, but may be varied 
as agreed upon. Some players begin at one hundred, and 
count down to nothing. In such a case a set-back should be 
added. It is also played with an indefinite score, the one 
counting highest at the end of play being declared the 
winner. 

If two players should both be ninety-nine, and both 
count out on the same hand, the points count in the order 
named ; that is, the one holding High takes the precedence, 
although the other may hold Sancho or Pedro. 

The dealer, having once refused a bid, cannot afterwards 
accept it; and a player having made an offer, stating that 
he will give no more, cannot make a higher offer. 

If a player has no trumps he throws down his hand, and 
does not play; and any one having played all his trumps 
should throw down his hand, unless by taking the previous 
trick he is obliged to lead. 

Some players count Low to the player to whom it was 
originally dealt, as in High, Low, Jack. It is also ^ustomaiy 
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with some players to name the suit on which they bid ; thus 
two players might bid on the same suit, each thinking that 
he could make more than the other, which would make the 
bidding more spirited* 

In playing, any one may follow suit, or trump; but, hold* 
hig the suit led, cannot throw on a eard of another suit^ 
not trumps. Not having the suit led, he may play any thing 
he chooses. 

When three persons only are playing, it makes the game 
man interesting to deal nine cards instead of six* 
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Am entkra pack of cards is used in this gbme, wUcli ii 
generally played by four persons (but occasionally by two 
or three), and the partners and deal are determined in the 
same manner as at whist Eleven points constitute the 
game, and are calculated thus : — 

Great Cassino, is the ten of diamonds, and reckons for 
two points. ••••••••••••••••8 

Little Cassino, the two of spades, reckons f or • • • 1 

The Cards, is having a greater share of the pack than 
your adversary, and reckons for • • 8 

The Spades, is having the majority of that suit and 
f'eckons for • « *"• •••••! 

The Aces, eadh^ which reckons for one point • • • 4 

Lurched, is when your adversary has won the game, 
before you liave gained six points. 

MODS OF PLAYINa. 

The deal is made by giving each person one card, and 
turning up one on the board, and thus alternately until 
each player has four cards, and there are four on the board. 
When each has played his four cards, four more are dealt 
round; bu^ none turned up ; and so on till tlie pack is 
finlshei. 

The cardfc being dealt thus, examine your cards in hand 
and those on the board, to see if you can pair them, or 
make up a number of pips from the cards on the table, 
equal to the card you lay down; if so, you take them ap, 
and place them before you with their faces downwards. II 
834 
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fou can neither pair nor match any of the cards on tho 
table, you must put down one. 

When by playing a card you can match aU on the board, 
that is, suppose there were eight or ten caids which would 
make three or four distinct tens, and you play a ten, you 
take them all up, and thus clearing the board, are entitled 
to add one point to your score. 

Endeavor to take up spades in preference to any other 
suit, as the majority in that suit constitutes a point towards 
game; and you should likewise give a preference to eithei 
of the cassinos or aces, though you may thereby take up 
fewer cards. 

YHien you can neither pair nor take up any cards, play 
such a card as will not assist to make up an eight, nine, or 
ten, &c In this case, the best to play is a pictured card 
or a small one, but not an ace. 

When you hold a pair, and a similar card Is on the table, 
you should, if the fourth is out (it is not judicious other- 
wise), lay down one of them, wait your turn to play the 
other, and then take up the three together; but you are not 
obliged to take them, if a more advantageous card offers. 

Always take up the card laid down by your opponent in 
preference to any other on the table. 

While great or little cassino is in, forbear playing a ten, 
or a two. 

Always take up as many cards as possible with one card, 
and endeavor to win the last cards. 

Though you can play your cards to advantage, avoid 
doing so when it may give your opponent an opportunity 
of clearing the board. 

Bemember the cards played, and those that remain In, 
for this will give you great advantage in pla3ring. 

You can never examine the cards taken up, unless you 
inspect a mistake, when you must challenge it immediately 
(that is, before you play your cards), otherwise you cannot 
claim it. 

When you take up a pair, it is best to separate them by 
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^ladng them In dilforent parts of the cards befon jfm, lo 
prerent their coming in pairs the next deaL 

Those cards which remain on the table immatched at the 
eondnsion, belong to the person who last took up, and each 
party then proceeds to reckon his game, that is, the points 
that may arise from either of the cassinos, the aces, and 
the majority of the cards, or of the spades. If both should 
be equal, neither party scores any thing. The lesser nmnber 
is likewise to be subtracted from the greater; as thus, sup- 
pose that you hare great cassino and two aces, which make 
four points, and your adversary has little cassino, the cards, 
the spades, and two aces, which are seven points, he can 
only mark three, as your four must be deducted. It may 
thus frequently happen that neither party reckons any thing 
in a single deal, particularly when three persons play, as in 
this case the two lowest subtract their points from the 
highest, and he can score only the overplus, if any. 

This game is sometimes played by two, and each par^ 
Biirks for himself aUowing the mMnetian, before ]imi» 
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^xxtdxom for §jediat0* 

Two packs of cards are used. Aftei 
having thiown out of each the following 
cards, — the two, three, four, five, and six 
spots, — shuffle the two packs well together, 
and use them as one. 

Cards with backs of the same color are 
preferable, as any person will see after hav- 
ing learned the game. 

Cut the cards for the deed. The person 
cutting the highest is entitled to it. It is of 
advantage, as it often enables the dealer to 
take the first trick, which, if he holds the 
seven-spot of trumps, gives him control of 
the trump turned. (See rules for playing.) 

339 
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After the first deal, the players deal in 
tarn until the game is ended. 

Deal eight cards to each, as follows: three, 
three, and two ; then turn the next, or sev- 
enteenth, for a trump; place it upon the ta- 
ble at one side, face upward; place the 
remainder of the pack, face downward^ on 
top of the trump card, crosswise, in such a 
manner that the denomination of the trump 
can be seen« 

If, after the trump is turned, either party 
has more or less than eight cards, the deal- 
er must deal again. 



The cards rank in value as follows: Ace, 
ten-spot, King, Queen, Jack, nine, eight, and 
seven spots. 

After the Vut card has been drawn from 
the pack (see rules for playing), OiQ-trwnp 
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cards change their valuei and rank as fol- 
rows! Ace, King, Queen, Jack, ten, nine, 
eight and seven spots, or the same as in 
^hist. 



Counterf representing ten, twenty, and 
one hundp d are required, in about the fol- 
krwing ra^io: Of tens, eight; of twenties, 
thirty ; of hundreds, forty. After each deal, 
it will be found convenient to exchange with 
the pool, for as many hundreds as you can 
make up in tens and twenties, from your 
game scored. 

Card-board, cut into strips of one inch in 
leugth, by half an inch in width, will be 
found convenient. Use ^different color for 
each denomination, writing or printing the 
value of each on either side. 

Any articles will answer for counters, by 
fixing the value, as above, at tens, twenties, 
fuid hundreds. 
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Fifteen bundred points constitute the 
game, which are scored as follows : Holding 
either seven«pot of trumps counts ten for 
game; taming a seven-spot for a trump 
counts ten ; taking the last trick, ten ; '^ mar 
riage " of any suit but trumps counts twen- 
ty; "marriage" of trumps counts forty. 

" Bazique " counts forty. 

Double " Bazique " counts five hundied. 

Pour Aces count one hundred* 

Pour Kings count eighty. 

Pour Queens count sixty. 

Pour Jacks count forty. 

"Sequence" of trumps counts two hun- 
dred and fifty. 

After the hand has been played, each 
player counts his Aces and ten*spotSy for 
each of which he takes ten. 

The points of the game are scored accord- 
ing to certain cards and combinations of 
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cards, which the players may from time to 
time become possessed of in their hands, 
and the skill lies in so playing as to promote 
these combinations. 






•• MABBIAaB.** 

If you have dealt you a King and Queen 
of the same suit, or if by drawing (see rules 
for playing) you obtain them, the two con- 
stitute a " Marriage," for which you score 
twenty, unless they are of the trump suUf 
in which case you score forty. The former 
is called a ^^ Plebeian Marriage/^ the latter, a 
" Boyal Marriage" 

•• BAZIQUB." 

If you have dealt you a Queen of Spades 
and Jack of Diamonds, or if by dr^i-wing yora 
obtain them, the two constitute " Bazique," 
for T«hich you score forty. 
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•• DOUBIiB BAZIQUS." 

If you have dealt to you, or if by draw- 
ing you obtain, two Jacks of Diamonds and 
two Queens of Spades, the four constitute 
" Double Bazique," for which you score five 
hundred. 

M SJBQXTBNOB.'* 

If you have dealt you, or if by drawing 
you obtain, the Ace, ten-spot. King, Queen, 
and Jack of trumps j the five form " Se- 
quence," for which you score two hundred 
and fifty. 



^irtttipuns for ipiaginj* 

The cards having been dealt, the non- 
dealer leads a card, to which the other par- 
ty can reply with any card he chooses, as he 
is neither obliged to follow suit nor trump. 
If the second jilayer follows suit, the highest 
card wins the trick ; if he does not play a 
higher caid, or trump, ihQ party leading wins 
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it Afl iu whist, a trump will take any card 
of the other three suits. A trick is of no 
value, except for the Ace or ten-spot you 
may secure in it. 

The tricks are laid aside when taken un- 
til the hands have been played, when you 
count your Aces and ten-spots, and score 
ten for each, as described in "Counting 
Game." 

The party who takes the first trick looks 
in his hand for game ; if he finds either four 
Aces, four Kings, four Queens, four Jacks, 
" Marriage," " Royal Marriage," " Bazique," 
"Double Baziquo,^'or "Sequence," he takes 
from the pool their value and places it aside. 
Before scoring, the counting cards should 
be " declared," that is, laid upon the table 
in front of you, face upward ; this can only 
be done after the party has taken a trick, 
ur if he finds he has the seven-spot of 
trumps, he exchanges it for the trump card 
turned and scores ten ; if a seven is turned 
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for the trump, the dealer immediately sooret 
ten. 

If the party who takes the trick, on look 
ing over his hand, does not find any game, 
he draws the top card from the pack, and 
places it in his hand, his opponent drawing 
the next. Eight cards should always be 
kept in each player's hand. Cards declared 
are still considered in the hand, and can be 
played when most advantageous. 

If you have commenced drawing, and 
have received a card wliich, with some 
other card or cards in your hand, will con- 
stitute a combination for game, you cannot 
" declare " until you have taken another 
trick. Cards once declared must remain on 
the table until played, or the last card is 
drawn. The above rule should be strictly 
adhered to, as it enables your opponent to 
nee that you do not " declare " the same 
cards twice. 

No card once ** declared " can be used tr 
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form a count of the same value ; thai is, if 
you have declared four Queens, you cannot 
use either of them to make up another set 
of four; yet, after " declaring" your Queens, 
you can marry either of them, can use the 
Queen of Spades for " Bazique," if you hold 
the Jack of Diamonds, or can use the Queen 
of trumps to form " Sequence." This rule 
will hold good with the Ace, King, Queen, 
and Jack, or ten-spot of trumps. 

If the party who takes the trick finds he 
has nothing in his hand to "declare," he 
draws a card from the top of the pack and 
leads again, his opponent drawing the next 
card, and following the lead with any card 
that he may think most to his advantage to 
part with. 

It must be borne in mind that after draw- 
ing a card, you must win a trick before you 
can " declare." 

You continue playing and drawing from 
the pack until all but the last ttvo cards 
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have been drawn ; that is, the last card face 
downward and the trump. When you ar- 
rive at this stage of the game, each party 
n\U8t look at his hand and see if he 
has anything to declare ; if so, it must be 
done, as, after this, though you should draw 
a card which, with some card or cards in 
your hand, would constitute game, you can- 
not use it, except to play for the remaining 
eight tricks. 

After the last card has been drawn, the 
law as regards following suit is changed, 
and you must follow suit if you have it ; if 
no card of the suit lead, you must trump. 
The party who wins the last trick scores 
ten. 

After you commence playing for the lost 
eight tricks, the trump cards (only) chaiigc 
their value, and rank as follows : Ace, King, 
Queen, Jack, ten, nine, eight, and seven 
spots. 

It will often happen that your opponent 
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will have a number of cards exposed on the 
table, that have been " declared " when you 
commence playing for the last eight tricks : 
these you should notice particularly, and 
lead so as to save as many of your Aces and 
ten-spots, and secure as many of his, as pos- 
sible, by leading an Ace to some suit yon 
see that he has ; if not an Ace, a ten-spot is 
the next best leading card, as it will tako 
any but an Ace, unless it is of the trump 
suit. 

It will sometimes happen that both par 
ties will score 1500, or over. In this case, 
the party who scores the greater number 
wins the game. 

If, when you exchange your seven of 
trumps for the trump, it makes a count in 
your hand, you have a right to scoio it be- 
fore drawing a card from the top of the 
pack. 
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(general ^emarhs* 

In playing, unless you wish to take the 
trick, follow the lead with some card undei 
a ten-8pot ; if none of these, play a Jack, 
nnless it is a trump or Jack of Diamonds, 
those will count as " Sequence " or " IJa- 
zique." Next to the Jacks, play an Ace of 
the suit led, and secure the trick. This 
you will find to your advantage, for, though 
the four Aces count one hundred, they also 
count in game, and the Kings or Queens, 
thougli they count less when you hold four 
of them, will often be of value in "Mar- 
riages." 

The lead is considered of a slight disad- 
vantage, as the party who has " the follow " 
can either take, or reject the trick, as best 
suits hiin ; this being the case, never take a 
trick unless you have something in your 
hand to ^ declare, " or a ten-spot or at» Ace 
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Pcliring for (^nmt. 



** Double Baziqne " being the highest 
coinit you can make, the cards constituting 
it should be kept as long as there is a cliance 
of your making it. You should watch your 
opponent's hand, to see if he " declares " the 
Queen of Spades or Jack of Diamonds, also 
his play, to see if he leads or follows with 
either of them. As soon as he exposes 
either of the above cards, of course you 
cannot make " Double Bazique ; " then as 
you can only make " Bazique, " you will 
not retain a duplicate of either, unless you 
intend playing to hold four Queens. It will 
sometimes happen that your opponent will 
in " declaring, " or playing, expose one or 
both of the "Bazique " cards. 

«« SEQUENCE. " 

Next to " Double Bazique " " Sequence " 
IB the most important count to hold. Tho 
cards which constitute it should be retained 
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in the hand until yonr opponent has exposed 
a duplicate of either the Ace, King, Queen, 
Jack, or ten-8iK)t. It will seldom happen 
that an experienced player will trump a 
trick with a "Sequence" card, unless he 
has the duplicate in his hand ; therefore, 
when this is done, it should be taken for 
gmnted that there is no chance for you to 
make " Sequence. " 

POUK ACB8. 

These rank next to " Sequence " in count- 
ing game ; yet it is better to use them in 
taking tricks j or even leading, unless you 
hold three early in the game. It will often 
happen after you have "declared" four 
Aces that your opponent will lead such 
cards as will oblige you to sacrifice them, in 
order to protect other counting cards, in 
your hand. 

If a "Sequence" card is turned for 
trump, there is a great chance to save your 
Aces bj leading, as your opponent will wish 
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to retain any low trump he may have to se- 
cure a trick as soon as he draws a seven (»f 
trumps, in order to exchange it for the trump 
turned. 

FOUB EINOS. 

Next in value to four Aces are the four 
Kings, and as they count nearly as much as 
four Aces, and can also be used in "Mar- 
riages" it is considered of greater advan- 
tage to retain them in preference to Aces. 
It will sometimes happen that you will se- 
cure fve kings before you have a chance 
to " declare, " in which case if you hold two 
Kings of tramps, declare but one, and use 
the three of other suits with it, to make 
your count of four Kings; by so doing, you 
will cot expose your duplicate of " Se- 
quPMCj'^ cards. It is better to retain a 
Jioyal Marriage in your hand, and not de- 
'Jare it until you secure "Sequence," or 
whe last card but two has been drawn, as at 
Uiis 3t^e of the game you will have a right 
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lo ^ declare " auj game jon have in jour 
band. 

FOUB QUEEBB. 

As Queens can be nsed in four different 
combinations for counting, they are consid 
ered nearly as valuable as kings, which, 
thongh they score more, can only be used 
in Sequence, Marriages and in fours. 

If you decide to sacrifice Queens to 
Rings, retain the Queen of trumps and 
Spades, if you have them, as the former 
counts in "Sequence'' and the latter in 
" Bazique. " 

If you have three cards each of Kings 
and Queens in your hand, and are in doubt 
which count to abandon, the fact of your 
opponent's havii g declared four of either 
should be taken into consideration, for if he 
has declared four Kings, there will be a 
greater chance of your obtaining Queens, 
and vice versa. 
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FOXTB JACKS. 

As these count but forty, it is well to part 
with them early, except they are of tht* 
rnmip or Diamond suit; even though you 
liav«* three dealt you, it is better to play 
them than to retain them for the fourth. 

TEN-SPOTS. 

As these count ten each for game, they 
shouKl be used as early as possible, when a 
trick can be secured with them. If a " Se- 
quence " card is turned for trump, a ten is 
a safe leading card, as your opponent will 
wish to husband his trumps to secure a trick, 
in case he obtains a seven of trumps. 

TRUMPS liESS THAN THE TEN-SPOT. 

These you should husband to take your 
opponent's Aces and ten-spots with, as also 
to enable you to secure a trick so as to 
exchange the seven of trumps for the trump 
card turned, in case it happens to to one 
which helps to form a ** Sequence.'* 
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Tlie foregoing rulos are all ba8ed on " two 
hand " " Bazique." 

The game can be played by any nunjber 
of persons, by using a pack of cards for 
each, shuffled together as one. 

As more, than two packs will be found in- 
convenient to handle, the game will seldom 
be played except as a " two-handed '' one. 

In case the game is played by more than 
two persons, the party at the left of the 
dealer leads, and is entitled to the next deal. 
The same rules govern the game, witlioiit 
reference to the number playing. 
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RULES OF THE GAME OF FORTY-FIVE* 

FROM WHICH THERE 18 NO DEVIATION. 

The game is played with the ftill pack, fifty- 
two cards. 

It 18 usually played by four persons ; and the 
game is always more interesting when played 
by partners, two against two. Partners and 
opponents sit side by side alternately ; that is, 
if A and B are partners and C and D partners, 
C shall sit on the left of A, B on the left of C, 
and D on the left of B. 

Five cards are dealt out to each person, — 
two the first round, and three the second, of 
vice versa. 

The person on the right of the dealer will 
out the cards; and the dealer, after dealing 
out five cards to each person in the manner 
described, will turn the next card, which shaU 
be tnimp. 

The person on the left of the dealer shall 
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lead ; and the doal shall, in all cases, pass to 
the left in rotation. 

The following is the rank and order of the 
cards when tramps :«- 

€LUM Ajn> ITAIIBa. DLUfOMIMk ■■▲■!■. 

Flye. Five. Five. 

Knave. Knave. KiiavSi 

Acs of Hearts. Ace of Hearts. Aoe. 

Ace. Ace. King. 

King. King. Queen. 

Queen. Queen. Ten. 

Twa Ten. Nine. 

Three. Nine. Eight. 

Four. Eight. Seven. 

Six. Seven. Six. 

Seven. Six. Four. 

Eight. Four. Three. 

Kine. Three. Two, 13 In aO. 

Ten, 14 hi alL Two, 14 hi alL 

Bank and order, when not tramps. 

CLUB8 AUD IPADBt. DIAMONDS. HBABTI 

King. King. King. 

Queen. Queen. Queen. 
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Knava. 


Knaye. 


Knaye. 


Ace. 


Ten. 


Ten. 


Two. 


Nine. 


Nine. 


Three. 


Eight. 


Eight. 


Four. 


Seyen. 


Seyen. 


Rye. 


Six. 


Six. 


Six. 


Fiye. 


Five. 


Seyeiu 


Four. 


Four. 


Eight. 


Tliree. 


Three. 


Nine. 


Two. 


Two, 12 in aL. 


Ten, 13 in alL 


Ace, 13 in alL 





The player can rob with the ace only. The 
aystem of robbing with the king of trumps 
when the ace is not out destroys the beauty 
of the game ; and it is not a proper game of 
Forty-five when it is practised. The king can- 
not rob under any circumstances. 

When the dealer turns up the ace, he must 
discard as soon as he has arranged his cards, 
and before the leading card is thrown. 

The holder of the five of trumps can revoke 
when he pleases, no matter what trump-card 
la led ; and the holder of the knave of trumpn 
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can revoke from any card bat the five ; and 
the holder of the ace of hearts can reyoke 
fix>m any card but the knave or five of tramps. 

Each trick coants to the winner five ; bat the 
bolder of Uie best trump coants ten, for the 
trick he takes with it. Thus if one side take 
four tricks, and the other side take only one 
trick, if the latter hold the best tramp, they 
will count ten, and the other side twenty ; but, 
if the side which has taken four tricks hold 
the best trump, they shall count twenty-five, 
and the other side only five. When all the 
tricks are taken by one side, it is called a jenk, 
and counts a game. 

The ace of hearts is a privileged card, and 
is always trump, ranking as the third best 
canl in the pack. When it is turned up by 
the dealer, however, it makes the trump hearts, 
and calls for its suit, being in this respect 
unlike the ''Joker" in Euchre, which, while 
alwa^'s trump, can never make one, as it is 
supposed to bo a blank card. 
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When the dealer turns up the ace of hearts, 
and hearts are led, say the king, queen, ten, 
or any other card, but the five or knave, the 
holder of the ace may revoke, if he has no 
suit, even thougli the leading card may be 
covered by the five, or Jack, or both* In aU 
cases, it is the iea<ling card that calls ; and 
the ace of hearts may be revoked from any 
card of lower value than itself. 

Should 8[iade8, diamonds, or clubs be trump, 
and the ace of hearts be led, the players must 
either trump, or follow suit. This rule is im- 
[>erative to the correct playing of Forty-five. 
If spades be trump, and a player has no spade, 
and only one heart, say the king, in his hand, 
if the ace of hearts be led, he must follow suit 
with his king ; for if the ace of hearts must 
follow suit when the five or knave is played, if 
there is no saver, then the king or queen must 
follow suit when the ace is led, if there is no 
saver. This has long been a disputed ques- 
tion; bat, after carefUl consideration of thtB 
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privileges possessed by the ace of hearts, the 
qaesUon has been thus decided, and set at rest 
forever. 

When a player has scored thirty-five, and 
finds on the next deal that ho holds the five of 
trumps, he may throw the five on the table, 
even thoogh it is not his turn to play, because 
he has the game certain in his hand ; and it is 
useless for the other players to waste time in 
playing against sure defeat. It lengthens the 
game to no purpose, because there is no chance 
of winning against the five of trumps when 
the holder has scored thirty-five. 

The ace of diamonds is the lowest card in 
the pack when not trump : when it is trump, it 
ranks fourth, coming next below the ace of 
hearts. 

There should be no talking when a game is 
in progress, and lookers-on should not be 
allowed to make comments. 

The winner of a trick must pick up the 
trick before placing again, because disputes 
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^ often arise, when the tricks are piled npon each 
other, as to who they belong to: when the 
trick is picked up each time, there cannot be 
any dispnte. 

In cutting for deal, the lowest will take the 
deal, whether the cards be black or red ; thus 
if a player cut the deuce of spades, and another 
the trey of diamonds, he who cut the deuce 
of spades will deal. The honors, in cutting 
for deal, will hold their own rank as when not 
trumps. Thus if the ace of spades be cut 
against the king of spades, clubs, diamonds, 
or hearts, the ace will take the deal. If the 
king of clubs, spades, diamonds, or hearts, be 
cut against the ace of diamonds, the deal will 
go to the ace. Should two kings or two acea 
be cut, the players will cut again. In cutting 
for deal, the king * is the highest card. The 
five will rank in its own place with the other 
•pot-cards. The universal adoption of this 

^ Bzoept the aoe of hearts. 
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rale will save all disputes in cutting for deal 
Tliis rale is also applicable in making partners ; 
the two lowest taking sides against the two 
highest. 

When the two losing partners play off, they 
shall play one game, or the best two oat d 
three, as they may themselves decide. K one 
wishes to play only one, and the other the 
best two out of three they shall cut ; and the 
lowest will have his choice. 

Partners shall under no circumstances what* 
ever be allowed to show their hands to eadi 
other, or make any signs across the table : any 
player guilty of such conduct, if discovered, 
shall forfeit the game. The game was 
designed to promote social enjoyment ; and it 
should always be played fair. 

A dealer making a misdeal shall lose his 
deal ; but the dealer has a right to spread the 
eards, and count them before turning the 
tramp, and correct himself, if he fancies he 
has made a wrong deaL 
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The cards must be shuffled and cut for each 
deal to avoid disputes. Should a player be 
diBCOvered to have not followed suit when 
trumps were led, he will forfeit the game. 

If a player throws a card that is not suit or 
a trump, and finds that he has suit, he may be 
allowed to correct himself; but he must do so 
before the next person plays, or he will forfeit 
all claim to the game. 

In cutting, not less than three cards shall 
be lifted fix>m the U^ <^ the pack. 
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